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PREFACE 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  was  founded 
in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  directing  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  international  arbitration,  arbitration  treaties  and  an  international 
court.  To  this  end  it  works  through  annual  and  representative  assemblies, 
the  members  of  each  being  entertained  each  year  to  and  including  1912 
by  Albert  K.  Smiley  at  his  summer  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Hew  York  City.  At  his  death,  on  December  2,  1912, 
the  Lake  Mohonk  property  passed  to  his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley,  who 
for  years  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  management  and  expense 
of  the  conferences,  the  deed  of  gift  containing  the  following  renewal  of 
his  conviction,  often  publicly  expressed  by  him,  that  his  brother,  sharing 
his  interest  in  the  conferences,  would  carry  on  the  work  he  founded. 

“  This  instrument  is  made  *  *  *  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 

party  of  the  second  part  (Daniel  Smiley),  his  children  and  successors  in 
interest  in  the  property  hereby  conveyed,  will  carry  on  and  extend  the 
scope  of  the  plans  of  the  said  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  in  the  sunset  of  life 
it  is  an  unspeakable  gratification  to  him  that  he  has  in  his  immediate 
family  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  this  home  where  just 
dealing  will  prevail,  where  warm  greetings  will  be  extended,  and  kindly 
interest  shown  to  all.  *  *  *  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  feel  that  for 

generations  to  come  streams  of  high-minded,  distinguished  philanthro¬ 
pists  will  gather  at  this  mountain  top  to  discuss  great  national  and  inter¬ 
national  questions  which  will  help  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  society, 
and  make  Mohonk  *  *  *  known  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world  for  its  high  aims  and  warm  interest  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.” 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  of  1913  was  held  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  who  also  continue  to  maintain  a  permanent 
office,  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  through  which  the  annual  conferences 
are  arranged  and  a  continuous  correspondence  conducted. 

The  Conference  is  greatly  aided,  not  only  by  those  who  attend  its  ses¬ 
sions,  but  also  by  the  official  co-operation  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  like  bodies  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  other  nations,  and  of  a  large  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  body  of  “  Correspondents.” 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House,  May  14,  15  and  16,  1913,  with  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members  in  attendance.  Six  sessions  were  held,  the 
proceedings  of  which — consisting  of  discussions  of  the  present  status  of 
international  arbitration,  of  an  international  court,  of  the  education  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  other  allied  subjects — are  given,  nearly  in  full, 
in  this  report.  The  attitude  of  the  Conference  on  various  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  is  shown  by  the  Platform  and  Supplementary  Resolutions  (p.  8). 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  or  official  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference,  and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions. 
Distribution  of  current  reports  is  free  to  the  limit  of  the  edition,  and 
libraries  and  public  institutions  can  obtain  back  numbers  without  charge 
except  for  transportation.  Applications  for  reports,  and  other  corres¬ 
pondence,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  1913 

(The  platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. — Ed.) 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration,  in  view  of  the  probable  meeting  of  a  third 
Hague  Conference  in  1915,  respectfully  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
nations  which  participated  in  the  second  Hague  Conference  to 
form  immediately  the  international  preparatory  committee 
recommended  by  it*  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  nations  a 
program  for  the  third  Hague  Conference  and  to  devise  a  system 
of  organization  and  procedure  for  the  Conference  itself. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  consider  the  expediency  of 
submitting  to  the  international  preparatory  committee  at  an 
early  date  a  list  of  the  topics  which  the  United  States  especially 
desires  to  have  considered  at  the  third  Hague  Conference  with 
an  outline  of  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  on  each  topic. 

3.  That  the  third  Hague  Conference  reconsider  the  question 
of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  which  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  second  Conference,!  submit  to  arbitration  without  re¬ 
striction  disputes  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application  of  international  agreements,  and  such 
other  controversies  as  may  be  considered  susceptible  of  arbitral 
or  judicial  determination. 

4.  That  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  approved  in  principle 

*  “  *  *  *  the  (second  Hague)  conference  considers  that  it  would  be 

very  desirable  that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  (third) 
meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  should  be  charged  by  the  governments 
with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
conference,  of  ascertaining  what  subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an 
international  regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  programme  which  the  govern¬ 
ments  should  decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  countries  interested.  This  committee  should  further  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing  a  system  of  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  conference  itself.”_From  Acts  of  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  1907. 

t  “The  Conference,  *  *  *  is  unanimous _ 

1.  In  admitting  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

2.  In  declaring  that  certain  disputes,  in  particular  those  relating  to 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  provisions  of  international  agree¬ 
ments,  may  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration  without  any  restric¬ 
tion.” — From  Acts  of  Second  Hague  Conference.  1907. 
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by  the  second  Conference*  be  established,  for  the  adjudication 
of  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  without  altering  the  status 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

5.  That  the  exemption  from  capture  of  innocent  private  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  enemy  on  the  seas  be  considered  anew  by  the  third 
Hague  Conference. 

6.  That  in  general,  greater  stress  be  laid  by  the  third  Hague 
Conference  upon  the  means  and  measures  by  which  peace  may 
be  maintained,  or  restored  when  broken,  than  upon  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  warfare. 

*  The  text  of  the  Draft  Convention  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
relative  to  the  creation  of  this  court  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
1910  Mohonk  Conference,  p.  229,  or  in  “  Texts  of  the  Peace  Conferences 
at  The  Hague,  1899  and  1907,”  edited  by  James  Brown  Scott,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1908.  p.  141. — Ed. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTIONS*  ADOPTED 

BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

RESOLVED:  That  the  independent  negotiation  of  treaties  or 
conventions  of  particular  or  special  interest  to  two  or  more 
contracting  powers,  analogous  in  nature  and  scope  to  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement  of  1817, t  without  regard  to  common  consent 
or  general  participation  is  highly  desirable. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  utmost  possible  publicity  concerning 
all  consummated  international  agreements,  whatever  their  nature 
or  content,  would  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

RESOLVED:  That  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  friendly 
intercourse  and  peace,  all  agreements  between  nations,  whether 
general,  particular  or  special,  should  be  fully  executed,  or  lived 
up  to,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Conference  desires  to  call  attention 
at  this  time  to  the  recommendations  of  the  first  and  second 
Hague  Conferences  that  Commissions  of  Inquiry  be  instituted 
on  occasion  to  report  the  facts  on  serious  disputes  arising  between 
any  two  signatory  powers;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1904  in  settling 
the  North  Sea  incident  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  this 
Conference  notes  with  peculiar  interest  the  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States^  to  make  use  of  standing 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  which  shall  be  allowed  adequate  time 
for  their  investigations. 

*  For  resolution  presented  by  the  official  delegates  of  business  organ¬ 
izations,  and  an  additional  resolution,  see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  ses¬ 
sion. — Ed. 

f  The  text  of  this  agreement  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  1910 
Mohonk  Conference,  p.  109. 

X  “  The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever  character 
and  nature,  in  dispute  between  them,  shall,  when  diplomatic  efforts  fail, 
be  submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to  an  international  commission 
(the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon);  and  the  contracting  parties  agree 
not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  until  such  investigation  is  made 
and  report  submitted. 

“  The  investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  commission,  without  the  formality  of  a  request  from 
either  party;  the  report  shall  be  submitted  within  (time  to  be  agreed 
upon)  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute,  but  the  parties 
hereto  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute  after  the  report  is  submitted.” — Tentative  suggestion  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan  submitted  April  24,  1913,  to  representatives  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Washington.  (Advocate  of  Peace,  June,  1913*) 
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THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 
CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


3fftr0t 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  14,  1913 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1913,  at  9:45 
a.  m.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  present  as  the 
personal  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley.  In  welcoming 
them,  Mr.  Smiley  said : 

REMARKS  OF  WELCOME  BY  MR.  DANIEL  SMILEY 

The  first  word  spoken  in  this  conference  I  wish  to  be  one  of 
earnest  welcome  coming  straight  from  our  hearts — both  my  wife 
and  myself — to  you,  every  one,  who  have  responded  so  loyally  to 
the  invitation  to  continue  this  work;  of  thanks,  too,  for  encour¬ 
agement  by  your  presence  to  carry  on  alone  the  work  which  for 
so  many  happy  years  we  have  done  in  loving  support  of,  and  in 
harmonious  co-operation  with,  those  who  were  father  and  mother 
no  less  than  brother  and  sister  *  to  me  and  to  my  dear  wife,  with¬ 
out  whose  devoted  aid  this  conference  could  not  now  be  continued. 

There  is  no  change  of  policy  for  the  conference  to  announce, 
nor  do  I  think  you  either  expect  or  wish  any. 

In  one  detail,  there  is  a  departure  from  our  custom.  In  place 
of  one  chairman  for  the  whole  conference  it  has  seemed  expedient 
this  year  to  have  a  separate  presiding  officer  for  each  session, 
and  I  am  happy  to  announce  for  our  chairman  this  morning  a 
veteran  in  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  editor  of  The  Outlook.  (Applause.) 

ARBITRATION  AS  A  MEANS  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  to  take  this  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Smiley’s  opening  remarks  emphasize  and  endorse  that  opinion, 

*  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  died  during  the  preceding  winter. 
For  mention  of  a  memorial  service  held  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14,  see 
Appendix  C. — Ed. 
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to  recall  to  ourselves  the  object,  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  this 
Conference  as  defined  in  the  opening  sessions  of  previous  Con¬ 
ferences.  It  is  by  its  title  not  a  peace  conference,  but  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  international  arbitration;  and  this  is  a  much  larger  and 
profounder  theme  than  simply  peace.  In  the  opening  of  the 
first  session,  June  5,  1895,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  defined  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  he  had  in  mind,  and  the  spirit  which  he  hoped  would 
animate  the  subsequent  sessions.  He  asked  that  the  discussions 
might  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  horrors  of  war  or  of  the 
doctrine  of  “peace  at  all  hazards,”  but  might  be  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  our  own  country  might 
have  all  her  disputes  with  foreign  lands  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  might  bring  other  nations  to  join  her  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  closing,  he  urged  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  always  char¬ 
acterized  the  Mohonlc  Indian  Conference  might  prevail  here, — 
the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  together  with  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion.  This  wish  has  always  been  fulfilled,  and  I  may  add 
that  no  one  has  done  more  to  bring  about  that  fulfilment  than 
the  two  brothers  Smiley. 

At  that  Conference  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  made  a  notable 
speech,  and  introduced  the  following  resolution  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Special  Committee  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
Conference : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  invite  the  governments 
of  Austria,  England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Tribunal  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter,  to  which  may  be  submitted  from  time  to  time,  for  arbitration,  ques¬ 
tions  arising  between  these  powers.” 

If  you  will  turn  from  this  first  report  to  the  second  one,  you 
will  find  that  the  second  Conference  was  largely  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  this  question  of  a  permanent  tribunal.  And  as 
a  result  of  the  discussions  the  Conference  of  1896  adopted  the 
platform  from  which  I  will  read  a  few  sentences : 

“  In  the  settlement  of  personal  controversies  civilization  has  substituted 
the  appeal  to  law  for  the  appeal  to  force.  It  is  high  time  for  a  like  sub¬ 
stitution  of  law  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  nations. 
Law  establishes  justice,  war  simply  demonstrates  power.  Such  a  substi¬ 
tution  of  law  for  war  requires  a  permanent  tribunal  to  which  all  nations 
may  appeal.  .  .  .  Such  a  tribunal  should  be  so  constituted  that  all 

civilized  nations  may,  if  they  choose,  by  adhering  to  the  treaty  constitut¬ 
ing  it,  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Disarmament  of  the  nations  should 
follow  such  recognition  of  and  provision  for,  the  reign  of  reason  over 
the  passions  of  mankind.” 

Four  years  before  the  American  representatives  to  The  Hague 
Conference  suggested  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  it  had 
been  suggested  in  this  Conference;  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  surmise  that  the  suggestion  came  primarily  from  this  Confer¬ 
ence,  through  America,  to  the  world. 
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The  substitution  of  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  appeal  to 
force  has  for  its  object  something  more  important  than  the 
amelioration  or  cessation  of  war;  namely,  the  establishment  of 
justice.  So  long  as  lovers  of  peace  simply  cried  out  for  peace,  the 
cry  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  When  there  was  proposed  some 
other  method  for  establishing  justice  between  the  nations,  the 
world  began  to  listen.  Judge  Parker,  in  his  address  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates  from  abroad  last  week,  said  that  greater  progress 
had  been  made  toward  peace  in  the  last  fourteen  years  than  in 
all  the  years  which  preceded.  The  reason  why  greater  progress 
has  been  made  is  that  for  the  last  fourteen  years  our  appeal  has 
not  been  primarily  for  peace  but  for  justice,  and  for  peace  fol¬ 
lowing  justice.  (Applause.) 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race  the  armed  man  is 
sometimes  a  necessary  means  of  securing  peace,  because  a  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  securing  justice.  A  somewhat  humorous  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  self-evident  truth  was  afforded  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Congress  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  A  peace  delegate  on  his 
way  to  a  disarmament  meeting  encountered  a  pickpocket.  A 
struggle  ensued.  The  peace  delegate  was  not  a  good  fighter  and 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Two  men  came  to  his  rescue.  The 
melee  became  serious  and  one  man  got  a  black  eye.  Then  an 
armed  policeman  appeared  on  the  scene  and  brought  about  both 
justice  and  peace.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  we  call  our 
policemen  officers  of  the  peace.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  we  call  our  minor  judges,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  the  first  beginnings  of  injustice,  justices 
of  the  peace.  It  is  not  only  the  armed  man  but  sometimes  the 
armed  force  that  is  necessary.  Mrs.  Catherine  Trask  has  written 
a  very  interesting  and  eloquent  drama — better  perhaps  for  read¬ 
ing  than  for  presentation  on  the  stage — entitled,  “  In  The  A  an- 
guard,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  portray  the  horrors  of  war. 
Her  hero  enlists  and  finds  in  the  camp  a  soldier  attempting  forc¬ 
ibly  to  kiss  a  girl.  He  interferes,  her  resistance  being  futile, 
seizes  the  fellow  by  the  arms,  forces  him  away,  and  throws  him 
on  the  ground.  The  girl  escapes.  He  goes  on  to  the  battlefield 
and  there,  moved  by  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  war  is  wicked,  and  retires  with  the  stigma  of 
deserter  upon  him.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  it  is  right  for  one 
man  to  interfere  to  prevent  an  insulting  kiss  being  given  to  a 
helpless  woman,  it  was  right  for  the  Bulgarians  to  interfere  to 
prevent  their  wives  and  daughters  from  being  carried  into  the 
harems  of  the  Turks,  and  right  to  suffer  whatever  consequences 
were  necessary  to  furnish  that  protection. 

Combativeness  and  destructiveness  are  not  vicious  elements 
in  human  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  destroyed ;  they  are  to  be 
guided  by  reason  and  directed  to  beneficent  ends.  There  are 
times  when  war  is  necessary.  The  history  of  the  world  would 
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be  poorer  than  it  is  if  there  were  no  record  of  war  on  its  pages-; 
if  there  had  been  no  heroes  who  dared  to  fight  for  justice  and 
liberty;  no  William  of  Orange  to  array  his  country  against  the 
persecuting  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  no  Cromwell  to  stand  for 
civil  liberty  in  England;  no  Washington  to  lead  the  forces  of 
America  against  foreign  despotism.  Christianity  does  not  emas¬ 
culate  man.  Christians  have  not  stood  and  ought  not  to  stand 
for  peace  at  any  price.  They  have  recognized,  and  they  ought  to 
recognize,  that  there  are  worse  things  than  war,  bad  as  war  is. 
Constantine  was  led  to  adopt  Christianity  primarily  because  he 
found  the  primitive  Christians  in  the  fourth  century  better  sol¬ 
diers  man  for  man  than  the  pagan  Romans.  Never  have  there 
been  braver  or  better  soldiers  than  the  Puritan  Ironsides,  whose 
heroism  gave  liberty  to  England  and  to  America. 

This  truth  the  Bible  abundantly  recognizes.  First  pure,  then 
peaceable,  is  its  motto.  In  Paul’s  description  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  righteousness  precedes  peace. 
There  is  no  honorable  peace  which  is  not  founded  on  righteous¬ 
ness.  When  Isaiah  prophesied  that  men  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  shall  not 
learn  war  any  more,  he  based  this  expectation  on  his  faith  that 
the  time  will  come  when  men  will  walk  in  the  paths  of  God  and 
the  law  will  go  out  of  Zion,  enforced,  not  by  sword  and  spear, 
but  by  the  intelligent  conscience  of  self-governing  peoples.  “  If 
it  be  possible/’  says  the  apostle,  “  as  much  as  lieth  in  you  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.”  It  is  not  always  possible.  It  does  not 
always  lie  in  us  so  to  live.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  peace.  Our  fathers  would  have  paid 
too  high  a  price  if,  in  1776,  they  had  bartered  liberty  for  peace. 
The  generation  of  the  Civil  War  would  have  paid  too  high  a 
price  if,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  had  allowed  the  country  to 
be  rent  in  twain  and  a  great  slave  empire  to  be  founded,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
including  Mexico  and  Central  America.  (Applause.) 

Enduring  peace  is  possible  only  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  justice. 
The  blow  of  the  fist,  the  gleam  of  the  sword,  and  the  bark  of  the 
cannon,  will  continue  until  some  other  power  than  that  of  the 
armed  man  is  found  to  protect  innocence  from  injustice.  “  War,” 
says  Charles  Sumner,  “  is  a  public  armed  contest  between  nations 
under  the  sanction  of  international  law,  to  establish  justice  be¬ 
tween  them.”  With  the  convening  of  The  Hague  Conference  in 
1899  there  was  wrought  into  the  consciousness  of  mankind  a 
better  plan  than  war  for  establishing  justice  between  the  nations. 
The  plan  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nations  was  not  novel,  but 
with  the  proposals  of  the  American  delegates  to  The  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  such  a  court  ceased  to  be  the  dream  of  the  prophet  and 
became  a  purpose  of  statesmen.  So  long  as  mankind  thought 
that  there  was  no  other  method  of  securing  justice  between 
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nations  than  armed  conflict,  so  long  the  plaintive  cry  of  peace  fell 
on  unlistening  ears.  When  a  plan  for  securing  justice  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  promised  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  war,  mankind  began 
to  listen.  The  proposal  is  nothing  less  than  a  substitution  of  an 
appeal  to  reason  for  the  appeal  to  force.  But  before  this  substi¬ 
tute  can  be  successfully  adopted,  three  conditions  are  necessary. 

There  must  be  developed  in  the  civilized  nations  a  sense  of 
justice  strong  enough  to  overcome  race,  religious,  and  national 
prejudices. 

This  international  conscience  must  create  some  permanent  tri¬ 
bunal  which  can  give  it  official  and  authoritative  expression. 

And  there  must  be  developed  in  every  nation  such  a  sense  of 
honor  that  having  once  submitted  a  question  to  this  tribunal,  its 
decision  will  be  accepted  not  perhaps  without  criticism,  but  with¬ 
out  resistance  or  serious  complaint. 

The  public  agitation  of  the  last  fourteen  years  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  intermingling  of  different  civilized  nations,  due  to  facility  of 
travel  and  increase  of  commercial  interchanges,  have  done  much 
to  fulfill  the  first  condition — to  develop  an  international  conscience 
which  demands  international  justice.  The  statesmen  w1k>  have 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  international  tribunal  whose  author¬ 
ity  the  nations  will  recognize,  have  not  yet  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  creation  of  such  a  tribunal.  But  they  have 
meanwhile  paved  the  way  for  its  creation  by  processes  of  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  frequently  repeated,  and  are  thus  preparing 
to  fulfill  the  second  condition.  In  America  we  have  yet  to  create 
a  public  opinion  which  will  insist  that  our  Government  shall  carry 
out  in  good  faith  every  treaty  of  international  arbitration  which 
it  makes.  Until  this,  the  third  condition,  is  fulfilled,  the  dangers 
of  war  will  not  be  averted.  The  necessity  of  home  education  in 
this  respect  is  illustrated  by  three  recent  incidents  in  our  history. 

We  had  a  treaty  with  Russia.  We  believed  that  she  violated 
that  treaty  in  refusing  to  recognize  our  passports  when  issued  to 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith.  We  should  have  proposed 
to  RussiaTo  submit  the  interpretation  of  that  treaty  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  Instead  of  so  doing,  we,  with  passionate  haste,  an¬ 
nulled  it. 

We  made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  which  we  agreed  that 
all  the  vessels  of  the  world  should  have  equal  advantages  in  their 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Great  Britain  thinks  we  have  violated 
that  treaty  in  exempting  coastwise  vessels  from  Canal  tolls.  Some 
of  our  ablest  lawyers  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet,  unless  vigor¬ 
ous  measures  are  taken  to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
submitting  the  interpretation  of  that  treaty  to  The  Hague  Tri¬ 
bunal,  it  is  probable  that  the  controversy  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  will  remain  unsettled  and  be  provo¬ 
cative  of  alienation  and  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  will  be  no  war,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  stop  war 
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and  rumors  of  wars ;  it  is  necessary  to  establish  such  a  tribunal 
and  such  a  submission  to  that  tribunal  that  discontent  between 
these  two  great  nations  shall  be  impossible. 

We  made  a  treaty  with  Japan  granting  certain  privileges  to 
the  Japanese.  The  State  of  California,  without  waiting  for  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Japanese  people  and  without  consideration  for 
their  feeling,  has  passed  an  Act  which  to  the  Japanese  seems  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  treaty ;  and  there  is  danger  that,  as 
the  result,  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  America  will 
be  seriously  impaired.  I  hold  that  our  American  people  have  the 
right  to  determine  who  may  come  to  America  and  who  may  not. 
But  when  that  question  arises  between  us  and  Japan  there  are  two 
ways  to  settle  it.  One  is  the  way  in  which  Christian  gentlemen 
settle  their  disputes ;  the  other  is  the  way  in  which  roughs  settle 
their  disputes.  We  have  not  pursued  the  course  which  Christian 
gentlemen  pursue.  We  ought  to  have  such  a  public  sentiment  in 
this  country  that  when  that  question  arises,  before  we  have  put 
an  act  of  any  kind  on  the  statute  book  or  threatened  to  do  so, 
we  shall  go,  as  one  gentleman  goes  to  another,  to  our  Japanese 
friends  and  say  that  for  certain  reasons  of  our  own  we  wish  to 
make  peaceable  and  satisfactory  arrangements  by  which  our  land 
shall  be  kept  free  from  more  race  problems.  We  might  not  have 
been  able  thus  to  avoid  arousing  their  sensitive  pride.  But  we 
made  no  attempt  to  avoid  arousing  their  sensitive  pride. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  affirmed  that  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  make  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and  then  when  any  conflict 
arises  which  arouses  popular  prejudice  and  excites  popular 
clamor,  disregard  our  treaty  obligations  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
either  not  consonant  with  our  interest  or  with  our  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  a  foreign  tribunal.  The  greatest  peril  to-day 
to  the  Peace  Movement  which  seeks  to  substitute  an  appeal  to 
reason  for  the  appeal  to  force,  is  not  the  limitations  upon  our 
general  arbitration  treaties :  it  is  our  failure  to  carry  them  cut 
when  international  controversies  arise.  (Applause.)* 

Until  these  three  precedent  conditions  are  complied  with,  until 
we  have  an  international  conscience  which  calls  for  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal,  statesmanship  which  succeeds  in  constituting 
such  a  tribunal,  and  a  national  conscience  which  enforces  the 
submission  to  such  a  tribunal  of  international  controversies  when 
they  arise,  any  disarmament,  unless  made  by  nations  in  co¬ 
operation  with  one  another,  is  far  more  likely  to  promote  war 
than  to  promote  peace.  There  are  two  ways  of  promoting  peace : 
one  by  making  our  Nation  so  weak  that  it  cannot  fight;  the 
other  by  making  it  so  strong  that  it  need  not  fight.  Weakness 
is  a  terrible  provocative  of  war.  The  War  of  1812  would  not 
have  occurred  if  Great  Britain  had  believed  that  we  had  a  navy 
adequate  to  protect  our  citizens  upon  the  sea.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Civil  War  would  have  occurred  if  Andrew  Jackson 
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had  been  in  the  President’s  chair  instead  of  James  Buchanan. 
It  is  certain  that  it  would  have  been  of  shorter  duration  and  of 
less  terrible  extent.  America  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  on 
the  globe.  Make  it  also  one  of  the  weakest,  and  it  would  invite 
assault.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  protect  its  people 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty.  If  it  fails  to  afford  such 
protection  it  has  no  right  to  exist.  America,  therefore,  must 
have  an  army  sufficient  in  size,  equipment,  and  efficiency,  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  violence  at  home,  and  a  navy  sufficient 
to  protect  its  coasts  and  its  commerce  from  attack  and  to 
enable  it  to  take  its  share  in  the  fulfillment  of  those  world 
obligations  which  belong  to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  paper  may  be  summed  up  in  two  sentences.  We  can 
establish  peace  only  by  establishing  justice.  To  do  this  we 
must  by  voice  and  pen  develop  in  the  Nation  a  public  conscience 
which  will  demand  the  fulfillment  of  arbitration  treaties  already 
made  before  undertaking  to  make  other  treaties  still  more 
general;  we.  must  seek  to  develop  a  public  sentiment  in  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  which  will  both  create  a  tribunal 
for  the  establishment  of  international  justice  and  peacefully 
enforce  its  decisions;  and  until  that  is  accomplished,  and  the 
appeal  to  reason  is  accepted  by  our  own  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  a  real  substitute  for  the  appeal  to  force,  we 
must  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy  adequate  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  justice  both  within  our  borders  and  in  our  international 
relations;  and  we  must  never  forget  that  our  object  in  this 
movement  is  the  establishment  of  international  justice,  and  of 
peace  only  as  it  is  founded  upon  justice.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Smiley  announced  the  officers  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  on  page  2  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pre¬ 
sented  his  report,  properly  audited,  showing  receipts  during  the 
past  year  of  $2,688.06  and  disbursements  of  $2,674.54,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $13.52.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  funds 
in  the  treasury  are  solely  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  are 
used  only  for  printing  and  postage  and  for  distribution  of  the 
annual  reports  and  other  literature  authorized  by  the  Conference 
or  its  Committees.  All  other  expenses,  Mr.  Wood  explained, 
including  the  salary  of  the  permanent  secretary  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  permanent  office,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman  :  The  names  of  the  speakers  on  the  program 
of  this  Conference  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  men  of  large 
experience  and  of  practical  views  of  life  are  interested  in  and 
committed  to  the  movement  which  has  brought  us  here.  One 
whose  legal  and  international  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  value 
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to  us  is  our  first  speaker,  Dr,  James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE- 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  LL.D. 

In  a  much-quoted  passage  at  arms  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  speaker  was  referred  to  as  having  repeated  and  weakened  the 
arguments  by  their  repetition  of  the  leader  whom  he  followed 
in  debate,  and  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in  following  Dr. 
Abbott,  as  I  had  intended  to  lay  before  you  some  thoughts 
concerning  the  future  progress  and  conduct  of  these  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conferences,  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  organization 
and  of  its  work  as  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  ffr-st  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  1895,  and  the  second,  in  1896.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  that  has  been  done  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  admirably  done  by 
the  Chairman,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  statement  that 
from  my  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  First  and  Second  Con¬ 
ference,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Chairman’s  views  are  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  There  is,  however,  an  incident  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  importance  which  occurred  at  a  later  conference,  and, 
as  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  first  two, 
whereas,  there  have  been  eighteen  meetings  in  all,  and  as  he 
has  not  read  them  with  that  care  and  loving  kindness  which 
he  has  lavished  upon  the  first  two,  I  venture  to  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  brief  moment. 

At  the  seventh  meeting,  held  in  the  year  1901,  some  two  years 
after  the  meeting  of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  thought  that  the  mission  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  had  come  to  an  end.  Twenty-six 
nations  of  the  earth,  representing  the  most  enlightened  nations — 
they  themselves  admitted  the  fact — had  met  at  The  Hague  and 
agreed  upon  various  means  of  keeping  peace  when  it  existed 
and  of  restoring  it  when  it  had  been  broken.  The  Conference 
declared  that  arbitration  was  at  once  the  most  effective  and  most 
equitable  method  of  settling  international  disputes  which  di¬ 
plomacy  had  failed  to  adjust.  It  recommended  that  the  nations 
should  enter  into  treaties  of  arbitration  to  include  not  merely 
legal  questions  and  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  treaties,  but  other  questions  if  they  were  so 
minded,  and  it  created  a  means  and  instrumentality  to  give 
effect  to  its  recommendations,  namely,  the  so-called  Permanent 
Court  of  The  Hague.  It  seemed  to  some  of  the  good  people 
attending  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1901  that  Mr.  Smiley’s 
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mission  had  ended.  As  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stiness  said: 

“  Our  missionary  work  is  done.  We  d6  not  need  longer  to  educate 
the  people  up  to  this.  We  do  not  need  to  present  arguments  to  show 
that  it  is  feasible,  right,  and  just.  The  nations  have  said  so  by  their 
solemn  declaration. 

“  You  may  ask,  What  else  is  there  for  Us  to  do?  The  thing  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Well,  it  is  one  thing  to  invent  a  machine,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  make  it  run.  Now  the  machine  has  been  constructed;  the  plan 
has  been  wrought  out.  It  is  the  plan  that  in  substance  was  first,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  broached  here  at  this  place;  it  was  crystallized 
into  form  by  the  New  York  Bar  Association,— the  noblest  act  which 
can  ever  honor  the  name  of  that  association.  That  having  been  accepted 
by  the  governments  of  the  earth,  why  should  we  further  consider  the 
question  of  international  arbitration? 

“  Well,  there  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is'  a  very  easy 
thing  to  make  declarations  upon  paper;  it  is  a  somewhat  different  thing 
to  carry  these  declarations  into  action.  We  all  know  how  long  It  was 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  able  to  try  a  case.  It  was  a  net#  thing.  The  idea 
of  a  court  having  control  of  citizens  of  different  states  and  settling 
their  disputes  and  the  disputes  between  different  states,  was  one  that 
people  were  very  slow  to  put  into  action,  however  much  they  might 
be  satisfied  as  to  its  principles.  Now,  it  must  necessarily  be  very 
much  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  an  international  court,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  needs  to  be  considered  the  practical  question,  what  can 
be  done  by  our  government — by  those  whom  we  can  influence — to  put 
this  principle  into  action;  what  can  be  done  to  set  the  machinery  in 
motion  ?  ” 

The  question  of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  is  as  difficult  to 
answer  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  year  1901.  The  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference,  which  began  its  labors  in  1895  in  the  presence  of  a 
devoted  little  band,  some  of  whom  are  here  to-day,  although  its 
founder  and  many  of  his  friends  and  associates  are  no  longer 
with  us,  has  as  much  need  to  exist  in  the  future  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  is  but  a 
beginning.  There  was  no  break  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Hague  Conference  and  there  should  have  been  none ;  and  there 
is  no  break  and  there  should  be  no  break  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  His  purpose  was  that  the  conferences 
which  he  called  into  being  should  be  continued  as  long  as  there 
was  any  need  for  them,  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  will 
be  need  for  such  conferences  as  long  as  there  are  international 
disputes  between  nations.  (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  Upon  one  phase  of  the  important 
question:  What  shall  be  done?  We  should  do  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  and,  encouraged  by  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  in  the  past,  we  should,  I  think,  while  keeping  before 
us  the  original  ideal,  endeavor  to  make  more  effective  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  agencies  which  have  been  created  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion.  The  Chairman  read  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the 
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second  annual  meeting,  but  his  modesty,  no  doubt,  caused  him 
to  overlook  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman 
to  consider  what  the  programs  of  future  conferences  should  be. 
This  committee  met  and  its  report,  of  which  the  Chairman  of 
to-day  was  the  mouthpiece,  laid  down  the  lines  which  have 
been  followed  ever  since.  And  I  submit  that  they  should  be 
continued  until  the  purposes  for  which  the  conferences  met 
have  been  accomplished,  which  will,%  I  fear,  be  far  beyond  the 
lives  of  any  persons  now  in  being.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  certain 
statements  contained  in  the  report.  Dr.  Abbott  then  said,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  committee: 

“  We  are  not  here  to  enter  into  general  denunciations  of  war  or 
general  pictures  of  its  horror  or  general  eulogies  of  the  beauty  of  peace. 
That  is  all  legitimate  and  desirable  in  other  places,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  before  other  audiences,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  we 
here  are  all  generally  in  favor  of  peace,  and  do  not  want  war.  What 
we  are  here  for  to-day,  and  in  these  succeeding  days,  is,  first  of  all, 
honesty  compels  us  to  say,  to  have  a  very  good  time !  But,  second, 
and  not  altogether  incidentally,  to  consider  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
questions  before  us,  and  your  business  committee,  in  order  to  make 
those  aspects  clear,  have  endeavored  to  formulate  them  in  certain  specific 
questions. 

(1)  Is  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  international  dif¬ 
ferences  desirable  and  practicable? 

(2)  Should  it  be  urged  at  first  for  English-speaking  peoples  only, 
or  for  other  nations  also? 

(3)  How  shall  such  a  court  be  constituted? 

(4)  Is  any  increase  of  our  army,  navy,  or  fortifications  needed  at 

the  present  time?  .  . 

(5)  What  measures  can  be  taken  to  develop  public  opinion  in  this 
country  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  in  the  settlement 
of  international  controversies  ?  ” 

It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  victory  has  been  won. 
There  is  such  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration  that  its  feasi¬ 
bility  as  a  general  method  no  longer  needs  to  be  argued.  But 
the  same  questions  exist  to-day  as  existed  when  this  conference 
first  met.  What  may  safely  be  arbitrated  and  what  may  not 
safely  be  arbitrated?  Are  we  more  likely  to  make  progress  by 
including  in  the  subjects  for  arbitration  a  small  list  of  probable 
causes  of  controversies,  accustoming  nations  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration  until  the  habit  has  been  acquired?  Or 
are  we  more  likely  to  make  progress  by  the  general  obligation 
to  submit  all  controversies  without  attempting  to  define  them? 
Again,  is  it  not  necessary  to  look  into  the  question  of  arbitration 
a  little  more  closely  than  we  have  yet  done?  Is  arbitration  to 
be  considered  merely  as  the  makeshift  of  diplomacy?  Is  it 
merely  to  be  called  into  play  when  nations  have  failed  to  adjust 
their  difficulties  through  the  channels  of  diplomacy  ?  Is  it  to  be 
a  substitute  for  diplomatic  procedure  or  is  it  to  be  merely  diplo¬ 
matic  procedure?  Is  it  to  be  a  compromise  of'  irreconcilable 
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views,  or  is  there  not  room  for  and  need  of  a  method  of  settling 
controversies  of  a  legal  and  judicial  nature  by  the  application 
of  principles  of  law  between  nations  just  as  principles  of  law 
are  applied  every  day  between  man  and  man  in  the  settlement 
of  what  may  be  called  domestic  disputes?  Is  it  not  necessary 
to  consider  very  carefully  whether  arbitration  as  a  method  of 
compromise  has  not  had  its  day?  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us 
to  develop  arbitration  along  judicial  lines,  so  that  we  shall  have 
due  process  of  law  between  nations  just  as  we  have  it  between 
individuals?  Must  we  not,  as  far  as  we  can  to-day  and  in  the 
future  as  we  have  tried  in  the  past,  work  for  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  permanent  tribunal? 

At  the  first  meeting,  without  attempting  to  reply  to  these 
questions,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  question  of  a  permanent 
tribunal  was  discussed,  carefully  considered,  and  resolved  in 
the  affirmative.  The  court,  however,  has  not  yet  been  consti¬ 
tuted.  The  advantages  of  such  a  tribunal  were  stated  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  but  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  agency 
which  will  make  peace  between  nations.  Now,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  movement  as  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  Pedmanent  Court  of  The  Hague,  or  considering 
our  mission  as  at  all  ended,  should  we  not  devote  ourselves  very 
carefully  to  the  analysis  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  peaceful 
settlement  and  consider  whether  or  not  it  should  be  developed 
from  compromise  into  a  judicial  procedure,  and  should  not  this 
tribunal  be  created  in  the  near  future  so  that  legal  questions 
arising  between  nations  may  be  settled  when  and  as  they  arise 
by  reference  to  a  tribunal  already  in  existence,  composed  of 
judges  who  act  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  judicial  respon¬ 
sibility  instead  of  allowing  as  at  present  small  disputes,  although 
of  a  legal  nature,  to  assume  political  importance  by  reason  of 
delay  in  their  settlement?  If  we  can  bind  nations  two  by  two 
to  arbitrate,  or  rather  to  settle  by  judicial  means  their  contro¬ 
versies  of  a  legal  nature,  we  are  justified  in  the  hope  that  little 
by  little  other  nations  will  by  the  force  of  example  be  brought 
into  the  movement,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  to  which  all  the  nations  may  be  parties,  if  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  minimum  instead  of  insisting  upon  a 
maximum.  The  experience  had  in  judicial  settlement  showing 
it  to  be  safe  will  probably  cause  nations  to  include  within  this 
treaty  more  and  more  subjects  until  the  large  majority  of  con¬ 
troversies  of  a  legal  or  judicial  nature  will  be  settled  by  due 
process  of  law  between  nations  as  between  individuals,  and  jus¬ 
tice  shall  reign  between  nations  as  it  does  within  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  every  country  which  makes  a  pretense  to  civilization. 
When  this  is  done,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  have  that 
state  of  equilibrium  which  we  call  peace.  Until  it  is  done,  we 
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shall  not  have  that  equilibrium  which  is  called  peace,  for  peace, 
without  justice,  is  to  my  mind  neither  permanent  nor  con¬ 
ceivable.  (Apglause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  our  Sunday  Schools  we  used  to  sing 
a  song,  “  Little  Drops  of  Water  Make  the  Mighty  Ocean.”  Mr. 
Bryan  in  his  eloquent  speech  before  the  peace  banquet  pointed 
out  that  the  greater  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  greater 
the  sense  of  brotherhood,  the  greater  the  power  of  the  people. 
These  three  forces  amount  to  nothing  unless  they  are  organized 
and  harnessed.  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  of  Boston,  founder  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  will  tell  us  something  about  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  these  forces. 

ORGANIZING  THE  PEACE  WORK 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  GINN 

In  this  brief  talk  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  consideration  of 
the  progress  in  the  peace  cause  during  the  past  year,  and  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  need  of  not  only  general  but  specific  work 
to  meet  the  enormous  forces  arrayed  against  us.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  in  this  peace  work  to  give  serious  consideration 
as  to  how  the  money  available  shall  be  spent?  Shall  we  be 
satisfied  with  doing  a  limited  amount  of  work  or  shall  we  make 
definite  plans  for  organizing  this  work  broadly  on  business  lines 
in  order  to  overcome  the  odds  against  us?  The  whole  world 
is  looking  forward  with  interest  to  this  great  movement  that  is 
bringing  the  nations  together  on  a  footing  that  promises  more 
permanent  peaceful  relations,  but  by  just  so  much  as  we  are 
hopeful  beyond  reason  will  the  cause  suffer,  and  instead  of 
helping  it  we  will  have  delayed  its  onward  march.  We  cannot 
settle  this  question  in  a  year  or  in  ten  years.  The  war  system 
has  been  so  long  in  the  building,  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  lives 
of  men  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  off  suddenly.  They 
still  feel  that  each  nation  must  make  enormous  preparations  for 
defense.  But  in  reality  the  things  that  were  necessary  a  few 
years  ago  are  no  longer  needed.  We  have  had  the  freebooter 
and  the  robber  for  many  centuries  and  we  have  also  had  the 
robber  nation.  There  now  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  activity  of  this  robber,  whether  individual  or  national, 
to  confine  each  nation  within  its  own  boundaries  and  if  those 
boundaries  are  not  satisfactory  to  readjust  them  by  diplomacy. 
In  any  case  the  purchase  of  territory  is  much  less  expensive 
than  its  acquisition  through  the  medium  of  war  when  the  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Each  nation  has  been  acting  independently,  seeking  for  its  own 
selfish  interests,  and  the  result  of  such  action  has  not  been 
beneficial  to  the  world.  It  has  resulted  in  frightful  burdens 
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and  losses  in  property  and  human  life  which  are  becoming  un¬ 
bearable.  No  one  nation  is  strong  enough  to  arm  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  attacks  from  all  sides.  That  is  a  wrong  method 
to  attempt  to  pursue.  At  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulty  lie 
suspicion  and  distrust,  which  are  increased  with  every  battleship 
launched  and  every  soldier  put  into  the  field.  It  is  not  possible 
to  convince  any  nation  that  increased  armament  is  simply  for 
protection.  Why  these  immense  armaments,  each  says  to  the 
other?  They  mean  preparation  for  a  great  conflict;  and  so 
each  nation  is  straining  itself  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  to 
meet  any  possible  contingency.  As  I  said  before,  the  basis  of 
our  action  is  all  wrong.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  see  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  co-operation? 

Why  not  establish  an  international  army  and  navy  comprised 
of  a  small  proportion  of  the  forces  of  each  nation, — five  or  ten 
per  cent,  or  whatever  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose, — to  protect 
each  and  every  one  alike  and  restrain  the  turbulent  and  unruly  ? 
It  will  cost  not  a  dollar  more  than  the  nations  themselves  are 
now  paying  individually  for  this  army.  The  question  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  such  a  force  has  been  raised : 
but  similar  action  was  successfully  taken  during  the  Boxer  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  I  believe  that  it  could  be  worked  out  on  a  larger 
scale.  At  the  present  moment  the  nations  of  Europe  are  acting 
in  concert  to  modify  and  check  the  ravages  of  war.  Such  con¬ 
certed  action  should  be  extended  to  include  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

All  the  nations  should  agree  together  that  their  first  duty  is 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  each  and  all  and  to  secure  permanent 
peace.  Some  say  that  the  nations  will  not  so  act,  that  they 
dare  not  give  up  the  strong  right  arm  on  which  they  have  relied 
so  long.  In  the  formation  of  this  international  army  they  are 
not  asked  to  give  up  their  own  individual  military  protection, 
but  simply  that  each  shall  contribute  its  proportion  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all.  This  would  leave  the  individual  nations  relatively 
as  strong  as  before  and  each  could  continue  in  force  the  old 
system  until  convinced  that  it  was  no  longer  needed.  We  can 
point  to  our  own  Canadian  frontier,  which  has  remained  un¬ 
armed  for  a  hundred  years,  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
through  trust  and  good  will.  The  nations  must  no  longer  think 
of  themselves  alone,  but  as  a  part  of  the  great  world,  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  that  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  contact  with 
others.  We  are  practically  one  great  world  force,  each  nation 
being  a  part  of  the  body  politic.  To  realize  how  much  of  the 
world's  work  for  humanity  is  being  done  irrespective  of  nation¬ 
ality,  we  need  only  recall  the  great  international  congresses  of 
all  kinds,  physicians,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Red  Cross, 
postal  service,  exchange  of  college  professors,  the  large  number 
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of  students  working  at  colleges  other  than  those  of  their  own 
nation,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  these  forces  are  bringing  the  various 
nations  into  closer  relations  and  tending  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  each  other,  hence  dissipating  suspicion  and  distrust. 

But  there  are  tremendous  forces  at  work  in  opposition  to 
peace  which  mcsi  be  overcome,  the  selfish  interests  of  those 
who  are  making  money  from  military  preparation, — the  ship 
builders,  the  manufacturers  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  those 
who  furnish  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  the  armies  and  navies. 
Then  there  are  five  million  men  constantly  employed  in  the 
armies  of  the  world  and  twenty-five  million  men  employed  part 
of  the  time,  all  of  whom  are  looking  to  the  trade  of  war  for 
their  promotion,  as  a  business,  and  the  families  are  depending 
upon  their  salaries  for  a  livelihood.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  world  is  more  or  less 
pecuniarily  interested  in  this  war  system  and  that  from  fifteen 
hundred  millions  to  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
contracts  are  given  out  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  and 
navies.  Then  there  are  the  other  financial  interests  that  have 
such  a  tremendous  amount  at  stake.  When  one-sixth  of  the 
people  of  this  world  are  making  their  living  out  of  the  present 
regime,  it  is  a  tremendous  influence  for  its  continuance  and 
the  contribution  of  a  few  disinterested  persons  will  not  go  very 
far  towards  changing  conditions.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
bring  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  world  and  show  to  the 
people  the  necessity  of  their  organizing  to  oppose  this  gigantic 
force. 

But  we  have  hardly  made  a  beginning.  We  are  not  asking 
for  the  first  dollar  from  the  people  to  be  spent  in  such  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  even  asked  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  majority  of  our  lecturers.  We  are  simply  spending  in 
an  insignificant  way  the  limited  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
contributed  by  a  few  generously  minded  persons  and  we  call 
this  efficient  work  in  a  great  cause.  This  work  for  peace  is 
really  a  charity,  and  charity  as  a  general  thing  is  inefficient. 
Why?  Because  it  is  not  established  on  an  economic  basis. 
Efficiency  is  not  necessary  for  its  existence.  It  isn’t  obliged  to 
compete  with  the  world  for  its  funds.  Money  so  easily  obtained 
is  often  thoughtlessly  spent, — in  larger  salaries  than  should  be 
afforded,  or  in  contributions  to  other  kinds  of  work,  or  in  a 
thousand  other  ways.  The  management  of  such  work  is  not 
looked  after  as  sharply  as  that  of  private  business  enterprises. 
Herein  lies  our  weakness. 

The  inefficiency  of  charitable  work  may  be  seen  in  the  or¬ 
ganizations  for  taking  it  up  and  carrying  it  on.  They  differ 
essentially  from  private  enterprises.  As  a  general  thing,  in  this 
peace  movement  especially,  we  are  relying  on  gratuitous  work 
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to  a  large  extent  or  on  persons  who  are  giving  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  time  to  it.  No  private  enterprise  ever  succeeded 
on  such  a  basis.  The  first  thing  of  importance  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  business  is  to  secure  capital  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  end ;  and  then  to  secure  those  men  and  women 
especially  adapted  to  carrying  on  the  work,  not  a  portion  of  their 
time,  while  the  larger  part  of  it  may  be  given  to  other  enter¬ 
prises,  but  all  of  their  time. 

In  the  World  Peace  Foundation  we  are  trying  to  adopt  the 
methods  on  which  the  world  s  work  is  successfully  conducted. 
The  plan  of  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  col- 
lege,  calling  for  a  board  of  trustees,  a  board  of  directors  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  faculty,  and  an  advisory  council.  The  selection 
of  these  men  meant  a  long  and  careful  search.  The  efficiency 
of  any  movement  depends  largely  upon  the  personal  element. 
The  best  plans  that  can  be  made  and  the  largest  funds  appro¬ 
priated  are  worthless  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  people. 

bor  trustees  we  have  secured  able  men,  some  occupying  execu¬ 
tive  positions  at  the  head  of  leading  colleges,  others  prominent 
business  men.  The  first  qualification  in  the  men  sought  to  serve 
as  directors,  who  are  to  be  responsible  very  largely  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  was  a  strong  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  cause.  The  next  was  experience  in  international  affairs 
and  the  ability  to  labor  successfully  in  this  field.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  secured  just  the  men  we  started 
out  to  find.  They  have  not  only  accepted  the  call,  but  each  has 
expressed  a  devotion  to  the  cause  as  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
which  he  has  primarily  at  heart.  While  they  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  world’s  work,  they  are  yet  in  middle  life  and  capable 
of  doing  splendid  service  for  many  years  to  come.  All  are 
men  of  marked  individuality.  That  is  the  kind  of  talent  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  great  undertaking  and  each  will  find  himself  helped 
by  contact  with  every  other.  It  is  the  merging  together  of  these 
strong  qualities  that  we  are  aiming  at,  rather  than  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  any  single  personality.  We  want  the  greatest  individual 
freedom  in  thought  and  action  consistent  with  a  broad  and  all¬ 
round  development.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  specify  only  the 
general  outline  of  what  we  hope  to  acceomplish,  leaving  to  our 
trustees  and  directors  the  formulation  of  details. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  war  system  of  the  world.  My  efforts  have  been  directed 
mainly  to  the  active  work  that  seemed  to  me  necessary  before 
any  considerable  change  can  be  effected.  Writers  and  speakers 
have  said  much  about  the  evils  of  this  system,  but  have  not  given 
as  much  attention  to  the  proper  remedies  that  must  be  adopted 
to  .remove  them.  They  have  worked  largely  through  conven¬ 
tions  and  publications,  endeavoring  with  their  limited  means 
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to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things.  We  need  to  avail 
ourselves,  with  larger  resources  and  better  organization,  of  every 
avenue  of  education  and  influence  in  the  great  work. 

First  among  these  is  the  schools.  Here  is  our  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  impressing  upon  the  young  minds, — those  who  will 
soon  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  world’s  work, — the  true 
principles  that  should  govern  international  affairs.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  innumerable  class- 
rooms  of  the  world  on  this  subject,  but  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  do  much  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  the  cause 
and  through  them  eventually  the  children  under  their  care  will 
be  reached. 

Our  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  we  may  improve  conditions 
there.  In  times  past  when  fighting  was  the  main  business  of 
the  world,  literature  consisted  largely  of  the  stories  of  conflicts, 
and  much  space  was  given  to  these  descriptions  in  histories. 
Recent  histories  show  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect, 
though  there  still  remains  too  much  that  has  a  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  child.  Is  it  surprising  that  our  children  should 
receive  the  impression  that  war  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
development  of  mankind,  when  so  large  a  part  of  our  histories 
and  so  much  of  the  literature  studied  in  our  schools  are  devoted 
to  the  details  of  the  battlefield,  dwelling  so  emphatically  upon 
the  picturesque  features  of  war, — the  martialing  of  soldiers  in 
glittering  armor,  the  stirring  music,  and  the  brilliant  charges, 
everything  to  inspire  the  young  to  wish  to  enter  into  this  mag¬ 
nificent  display?  The  other  side  of  the  picture  should  be  as 
carefully  portrayed, — the  return  of  these  regiments  reduced  to 
a  tenth  of  their  original  number,  maimed  and  feeble,  carrying 
torn  and  blood-stained  battle-flags.  A  knowledge  of  that  side 
of  the  picture  is  necessary  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  what 
war  means.  The  study  of  history  should  dwell  largely  upon 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life, — agriculture,  trade,  commerce, 
schools,  science. .  These  are  the  things  to  which  the  children 
should  give  their  chief  attention  and  not  to  the  misfortunes 
resulting  in  the  conflict  of  nations  which  should  be  passed  over 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  not  heralded,  as  in  the  past,  giving 
the  slightest  minutia  of  the  losses  of  men  and  material  in  con¬ 
flict.  That  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  killed  upon  the 
battlefield  should  be  mentioned,  not  as  something  praiseworthy, 
but  as  a  great  loss  to  the  world. 

At  present  for  this  work  in  the  schools  of  the  whole  world 
we  have  an  organization  relying  mainly  upon  one  woman  and 
her  chief  support  is  another  woman.  Two  better  women  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  but  is  that  what  one  would  call  an  effi¬ 
cient  organization  for  the  greatest  task  this  world  has  to  per- 
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form,  to  see  to  it  that. the  coming  generation  shall  have  adequate 
training  upon  this  all-important  subject?  At  least  one-third  of 
all  the  money  spent  for  peace  should  be  devoted  to  the  schools. 
The  amount  set  apart  by  our  Foundation  for  purely  educational 
work  is  largely  devoted  to  college  students, — good  in  itself,  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  out  of  due  proportion,  because  of  the  multitudes 
of  young  people  who  need  training  along  these  lines  at  an  age 
when  such  training  is  most  valuable.  Only  one  in  a  thousand 
ever  reaches  college. 

Then  there  are  the  preachers,  who  come  in  contact  with  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  young  and  old,  the  world  over. 
Here  is  a  tremendous  influence  that  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  work  of  the  churches  should  be  made  as  con¬ 
stant  and  systematic  as  that  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  what 
churches  are  for  if  it  is  not  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
They  are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  exerting  the  influence  that  they 
should  in  this  great  cause.  They  are  not  organized  properly. 
We  need  several  strong  and  able  men  to  work  among  the  min¬ 
istry  from  top  to  bottom,  urging  them  to  become  more  active 
in  this  campaign  of  education. 

The  press  is  also  a  powerful  influence  in  this  educational  work 
and  may  be  made  vastly  more  so.  Editors  should  be  urged  to 
exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  their  material,  and  to 
eliminate  such  matter  as  tends  to  incite  the  people  of  one  nation 
against  another.  Those  who  write  for  the  newspapers  should 
have  a  serious  appreciation  of  their  great  responsibility.  The 
press  exercises  a  preeminent  power  over  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  should  see  to  it  that  a  school  of  journalism  is  founded 
where  bright  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  this  profession 
should  be  carefully  educated  for  its  duties?  In  every  other 
branch  of  educational  work  the  teachers  and  directors  serve  a 
long  apprenticeship;  but  in  this  most  important  vocation  spe¬ 
cial  training  has  seldom  been  required.  This  is  said  with  tin 
fullest  and  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the  conscientious  and 
effective  work  being  done  by  so  many  of  our  newspapers. 

Another  great  body  of  men  of  highest  influence  are  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  manufacturers  and  financiers  of  the  world.  They 
hold  within  their  grasp  the  means  for  carrying  on  war,  and  we 
should  see  that  they  have  the  fullest  information  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  in  order  that  they  should  withhold  their  support 
from  a  system  that  is  exercising  such  a  baneful  influence. 

In  our  International  Library  we  are  publishing  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject  and  circulating  it  as  broadly  as  possible. 

At  present  we  are  able  to  occupy  only  a  small  part  of  this! 
great  field, — doing  a  little  with  the  college  students,  something 
with  organizations  of  both  men  and  women,  with  the  press,  with 
the  churches,  and  with  the  schools :  but  we  are  dependent  for 
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results  mainly  upon  the  contribution  of  one  or  two  men.  My 
hope  was  for  something  quite  different, — that  we  might  go  out 
with  our  few  lecturers  and  teachers  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
great  problem  and  the  obstacles  to  be  met,  and  prevail  upon 
them  to  contribute  the  funds  and  workers  necessary  for  its 
success.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  paid  teachers  or  lec¬ 
turers,  there  should  be  a  thousand  centers  of  activity  carrying 
on  this  work  in  a  businesslike,  intelligent  way,  and  even  then 
the  youngest  of  us  will  not  see  war  supplanted  on  present  lines 
of  activity;  it  will  take  not  one  century,  but  many;  whereas, 
if  this  problem  were  undertaken  on  business  lines  some  of  us 
might  hope  to  see  great  results  even  in  our  own  lifetime. 

Broadminded  men  and  women  come  together  at  conventions 
to  discuss  this  great  problem.  They  make  splendid  speeches  in 
order  to  convert  others  to  their  way  of  thinking,  but  all  the  time 
they  are  talking  to  the  converted.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  send  out  copies  of  these  speeches  to  even  ten 
thousand  of  those  who  need  them.  How  many  milleniums  must 
come  before  the  people  can  be  reached  broadly  in  this  way  ?  The 
world  is  ripe  for  this  doctrine,  but,  as  I  said  above,  the  selfish 
interests  of  mankind  are  more  actively  at  work  than  are  we  who 
are  relying  upon  the  generosity  of  a  few  people  for  the  support 
of  this  great  movement. 

Don’t  understand  me  as  undervaluing  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  I  appreciate  every  force  for  betterment  and  I  feel  that 
as  much  as  possible  is  being  accomplished  with  the  funds  at 
our  command ;  but  we  have  before  us  a  task  that  few  compre¬ 
hend.  It  is  for  us  not  only  to  institute  the  measures  necessary 
to  curtail  this  awful  waste  of  life  and  property,  but  to  bring 
conviction  to  the  masses  that  this  question  cannot  be  handled 
successfully  by  a  few  people.  It  is  a  work,  a  most  difficult 
work,  for  the  whole  world.  We  must  do  our  part  towards 
bringing  the  subject  so  forcefully  before  each  and  every  one 
that  all  will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  We 
go  about  our  vocations  of  every  kind,  giving  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  our  time  and  money  to  them,  with  hardly  a  thought 
or  a  dollar  to  the  greatest  of  all  needs,  and  expect  these  terrible 
evils  of  war  will  be  done  away  with, — that  in  some  way  the 
powers  of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  will  remove  them.  Great 
changes  in  the  established  order  of  things  do  not  come  about 
in  this  way.  The  All-Wise  Power  has  no  hands  or  voices  but 
ours.  He  must  work  through  His  creatures,  and  if  we  fail  to 
take  up  His  commands,  the  work  will  have  to  wait.  Latent 
feeling  must  be  transformed  into  action.  The  peace  leaders 
have  not  impressed  the  people  sufficiently  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  a  work  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  few  generously 
minded  persons,  that  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  people  as  a 
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whole  in  a  large  way  if  any  great  change  is  to  be  made,  and 
that  it  will  never  succeed  with  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  source 
of  supply.  We  must  place  responsibility  as  broadly  as  possible 
upon  the  people  and  ask  each  to  take  a  hand  in  contribution! 
of  both  money  and  time.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  to  devote  one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  a  peace  sermon ; 
nor  for  the  teacher  in  the  school  to  give  one  day  in  the  year 
to  peace  lessons;  nor  the  newspaper  one  editorial  in  the  year; 
nor  the  men  of  business  and  finance  to  have  a  convention  once 
a  year  to  talk  over  these  matters.  All  must  be  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  vital  hand  in  this  work.  The  future  of 
our  cause  depends  especially  upon  the  co-operation  of  vigorous 
young  men  who  wish  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  carrying  it 
forward;  and  to  such  our  schools  and  colleges  and  churches 
should  earnestly  appeal.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  and 
Arbitration  League,  and  American  Secretary  of  the  British- 
American  Peace  Centenary  Committee. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN-BRITISH  PEACE 

CENTENNIAL 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ANDREW  B.  HUMPHREY 

In  the  olden  time  when  Paul  and  Silas  journeyed  to  Mace¬ 
donia  preaching  the  new  Gospel  of  Peace,  Paul  recorded  that 
the  Bereans  “  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were  so, 
therefore  many  of  them  believed.” 

In  like  manner  when  the  later  day  messengers  of  peace  came 
to  Mohonk  in  1910  to  enlist  aid  in  the  American-British  Peace 
Centenary  they  found  themselves  in  an  hospitable  mountain 
retreat  and  were  welcomed  by  people  who  “  received  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind  ”  and  heartily  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  movement. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  proposed  peace  celebration 
should  have  a  fixed  place  upon  the  Mohonk  program,  for  here 
the  movement  has  been  always  welcomed  and  cherished.  This 
is  the  third  season  I  have  been  privileged,  as  an  officer  of  the 
American  Committee,  to  outline  the  plans  and  progress  of  the 
celebration  of  a  century  of  peace  between  English  speaking 
nations. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814,  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  was  signed,  although  that  treaty  settled  not  a  single 
issue  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  The  treaty  stopped  the 
war  and  gave  two  Christian  nations  a  chance  to  settle  their 
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differences,  with  deliberation  and  equity  during  the  century  that 
followed. 

It  was  a  greater  day  when  in  1817,  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty 
was  signed  eliminating  war  fleets  from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
demonstrating  a  sublime  confidence  between  the  two  peoples. 
That  was  an  accomplishment  of  a  higher  civilization  and  an  act 
of  progressive  statesmanship. 

The  celebration  of  a  Century  of  Peace  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1914,  will  be  the  greatest  day  of  all,  for  it  will  be  an  interna¬ 
tional  demonstration  to  all  the  world  that  two  great  nations 
have  kept  the  peace  for  a  hundred  years  and  have  justified  their 
ability  to  keep  it  for  a  thousand  years  by  settling  their  interna¬ 
tional  differences  by  diplomacy,  by  joint  commissions,  and  by 
judicial  arbitration. 

Almost  all  of  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  English 
speaking  world  refer  to  future  wars  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  as  (f  unthinkable.”  This  thought  thoroughly 
instilled  into  the  international  mind  and  heart  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  world  progress,  in  fact  it  is  an  epoch  in  world 
history.  It  was  this  thought  that  inspired  the  founders  of  the 
proposed  celebration  of  1914-1915  and  its  gradual  unfolding  and 
universal  acceptance  has  made  the  effort  worth  while. 

In  outlining  some  of  our  hopes  for  the  celebration  in  1910, 
even  the  most  sanguine  in  our  Committee  hardly  expected  that 
by  1913  the  celebration  would  be  receiving  world-wide  attention 
from  governments  and  peoples. 

From  this  rostrum  to-day  representatives  from  both  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  British  delegations  who  participated  in  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  just  closed  in  New  York,  will  address  you. 
These  officials  appear  to-day  fresh  from  the  personal  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  England.  It  is  a  day  for  felicitations  because  of 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  a  real  program  recommended  by  the 
international  conference. 

When,  in  1910,  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  of  New  York  organized 
the  preliminary  committee,  few  thought  so  much  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  1913,  but  our  American  Committee  has  reached 
a  membership  of  ten  thousand,  representing  the  best  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  this  England  and  all  her  English  speak¬ 
ing  Dominions  have  joined  the  movement,  and  representatives 
of  many  nations  have  cheered  us  with  hearty  messages  of  good 
will,  expressing  also  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  making  the  cele¬ 
bration  a  world  event. 

Our  various  sub-committees  have  been  at  work  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  fields  and  plans  are  now  under  way  to  carry  out  the  cele¬ 
bration  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

I  wish  here  to  record  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Conference  which  met  in  New  York  from  May  5th  to 
9th,  1913: 

Delegates  to  the  Conference 
Municipality  of  Ghent 

Mr.  C.  De  Bruyne,  Alderman;  Mr.  Alphonse  Van  Werveke. 

Great  Britain 

The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Weardale;  Captain  The  Honourable 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.  C.  I.  E. ;  The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope  ;•  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  P.  G,  L.L.  D. ; 
The  Honourable  Charles  Thomas  Mills,  M.  P. ;  The  Honourable  Neil 
Primrose,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Shirley  Benn,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  James  Allen 
Baker,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.  P. ; 
Mr.  H,  S.  Perris,  M.  A. 

Canada 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.  V.  O.,  L.L.  D. ;  The  Hon.  Raoul  Dandurand, 
P.  C.,  L.L.  D. ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Magrath,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Travers  Lewis, 
K.  C.,  D.  C.  L.;  Captain  Charles  Frederick  Hamilton,  M.  A. 

Australia 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Houstoun  Reid,  P.  C.,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
High  Commissioner  for  Australia. 

Newfoundland 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Outerbridge. 

United  States 
(a)  Appointive  Members 

Honorary  Chairman  American  Conference  Committee,  Joseph  H. 
Choate. 

Chairman,  Alton  B.  Parker. 

Robert  Bacon,  Boston;  William  Allen  Butler,  New  York;  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Carpenter,  Detroit ;  William  A.  Clark,  Helena,  Mont. ;  Henry 
Clews,  New  York;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  New  York;  William  J.  Gaynor, 
New  York;  Hon.  George  Gray,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Benedict  J.  Greenhut, 
New  York;  Howard  D.  Hadley,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  W.  Hatch, 
New  York;  Bayard  Henry,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  John  G.  Hibben,  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  Chester  S.  Lord,  New  York;  Seth  Low,  New  York;  Robert  C. 
Morris,  New  York;  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  New  York;  William  Church 
Osborn,  New  York;  Dallas  B.  Pratt,  New  York;  James  Brown  Scott, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ;  Col.  Robert 
M.  Thompson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ansley  Wilcox,  Buffalo. 


(b)  Members  Ex-officio 

Bernard  N.  Baker,  Baltimore;  George  William  Burleigh,  New  York; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York;  Col.  B.  Cameron,  Raleigh;  Andrew 
Carnegie,  New  York;  John  D.  Crimmins,  New  York;  Charles  Stewart 
Davidson,  New  York;  William  Curtis  Demorest,  New  York;  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  New  York;  William  D.  Forbes,  New  York;  Austin  G.  Fox, 
New  York;  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  New  York;  W.  O.  Hart,  New  Orleans;  Job 
E.  Hedges,  New  York;  William  B.  Howland,  New  York;  Andrew  B. 
Humphrey,  New  York;  George  F.  Kunz,  New  York;  Francis  Lynde  Stet¬ 
son,  New  York;  Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York;  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
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Washington,  D.  C.;  George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York;  Calvin  W.  Rice, 
New  York;  Herman  Ridder,  New  York;  William  Salomon,  New  York; 
Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  New  York;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  New  York; 
Albert  Shaw,  New  York;  William  H.  Short,  New  York;  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
New  York;  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  New  York;  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon, 
Boston;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  New  York;  James  L.  Wandling,  New 
York;  George  T.  Wilson,  New  York;  George  W.  Perkins,  New  York. 

(c)  Honorary  Members 

William  J.  Bryan,  Washington;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York;  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  Point  Loma,  Cal.;  Harry  P.  Judson,  Chicago;  Alton  B.  Parker, 
New  York;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York;  John  A.  Stewart,  Chair¬ 
man  (ex-officio). 

PROGRAM  ADOPTED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

NEW  YORK,  MAY  5-9,  1913 

1.  Platform. 

The  central  idea  for  consideration  is  not  only  a  program 
for  the  celebration  of  One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,  but  a 
statement  of  purposes  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace. 

2.  International  Monuments,  Possibly  of  Identical  Design. 

(a)  To  be  erected  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
their  dominions  and  possessions  beyond  the  seas. 

(b)  The  Committee  to  request  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  movements,  or  that  the  cost 
be  defrayed  in  part  from  public  funds  or  by  private  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

(c)  The  foundation  stones  to  be  laid  on  the  selected  day, 
if  possible  by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
by  the  President,  in  the  United  States,  and  by  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  their  respective  dominions  and  possessions  over 
seas. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  good  relations  prevailing  between  the 
American  and  British  peoples,  and  other  nations,  all  foreign 
governments  should  be  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  more 
important  of  those  occasions  by  an  official  representation. 

(e)  That  at  the  time  fixed  for  laying  the  foundation  stones 
there  should  be  a  stoppage  of  five  minutes  from  work 
throughout  all  the  countries  interested,  to  be  occupied,  where 
a  public  gathering  or  other  assemblage  is  practicable,  by  the 
reading  of  the  agreed  inscription  on  international  monu¬ 
ments. 

(f)  At  the  time  fixed  as  stated,  the  work  in  all  schools  to 
be  stopped,  appropriate  addresses  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
two  national  anthems  L>  be  sung,  followed  by  a  half-holiday. 

(g)  A  sub-committee  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain 
what  dates,  arrangements,  etc.,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  with  power  to  determine  them  and  to  make 
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them  generally  known.  This  duty  to  be  assigned  to  any 
international  committee  which  may  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  joint  celebration. 

3.  Educational  Features  of  the  Celebration . 

An  organized  endeavor  should  be  made  in  British-Ameri- 
can  countries  to  promote,  by  well-considered  methods,  the 
growth  of  the  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will 
which  already  happily  exist.  This  might  include: 

(a)  The  endowment  of  Chairs  of  British- American  His¬ 
tory,.  with  special  .reference  to  the  peaceful  progress  and 
relations  of  the  twTo  peoples,  and  based  upon  the  principle 
of  an  intei change  of  professors;  and  the  endowment  of 
traveling  scholarships  to  enable  journalists  and  writers  to 
visit  the  various  English-speaking  countries. 

.  .  *  , ,  ,  ^  prizes  for  essays  and  some  other 

topics  m  all  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

(c)  The  co-operation  of  the  respective  committees  in  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Century  of  Peace  from 
which  text-books  and  school  books  in  the  several  countries 
may  be  prepared  or  revised. 

(d)  An  annual  peace-day  celebration  in  the  schools. 

4.  Universal  Commemorative  Tablets. 

5.  Universal  Religious  Services  of  Thanksgiving,  to  be  Held  on 

a  Day  to  be  Hereafter  Selected,. 

6.  Permanent  Monuments. 

7.  The  Cordial  Approval  of  the  Early  Appointment  of  a  Pre¬ 

paratory  Committee  as  Recommended  by  the  Last  Hague 

Conference. 

8.  Celebration  in  Ghent,  after  Consultation  with  the  Munici¬ 

pality. 

9.  An  International  Commemorative  Medal. 

10.  The  Conference  Recommend  that  an  International  Committee 

May  Be  Appointed  Through  Action  on  the  Part  of  the 

National  Committee,  with  Pozver  to  Deal  with  Such  Mat¬ 
ters  as  May  Be  Referred  to  Them  by  the  Several  Countries 

Concerned. 

11.  Appeal  for  Co-operation. 

The  success  of  the  movement  requires  not  only  the  cordial 
support  of  national  governments,  but  also  local  governments, 
and  municipal  and  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  of  those  citi¬ 
zens  seeking  national  methods  for  dealing  with  international 
problems.  To  that  end,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  will 
join  in  this  movement. 
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Manifesto  to  the  Nations. 

The  following  manifesto  was  approved  and  issued : 

“  Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  of  Newfoundland,  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Municipality  of  Ghent, 
having  been  in  conference  concerning  an  appropriate  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centenary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  last  international  war  between 
the  British  and  American  peoples,  unite  in  offering  to  the 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  an  earn¬ 
est  invitation  to  take  part  in  making  this  celebration  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  that  it  com¬ 
memorates. 

“  We  invite  such  co-operation  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
made  clear  and  unmistakable  to  public  opinion  everywhere 
that  the  time  has  come  when  international  rivalries  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  though  numerous  and  severe,  may  be  settled  without 
the  carnage  and  the  horrors  of  war.  Although  it  .be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  conflict  arising  in  the 
future,  out  of  mutual  or  partial  misunderstanding,  yet  .we 
gratefully  recognize  that  the  chances  of  misunderstanding 
have  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  degree  in  which  modern 
science  has  facilitated  intercourse  and  accelerated  communi¬ 
cation.  We  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  letters,  science  and  the  arts,  of  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry  and  finance,  of  mutual  knowledge,  trust  and  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  owe  different  allegiances 
and  who  speak  different  tongues,  may  profitably  absorb  the 
energy  of  mankind,  as  well  as  offer  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  noblest  and  finest  traits  of  mind  and. of  character. 

“  Great  Britain  has  been  a  colonizing  nation,  and  the 
United  States  has  drawn  to  its  population  various  and  power¬ 
ful  elements  from  different  countries  and  from  different  flags. 
Therefore,  a  century  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  dominions  beyond  the  seas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  touches  directly,  both  the 
interest  and  the  imagination  of  every  land  to  which  Great 
Britain’s  sons  have  gone,  as  well  as  those  of  every  nation 
from  which  the  present-day  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  drawn.  Such  a  celebration  will  not  only  mark  the 
close  of  a  century  of  exceptional  significance  and  importance, 
but  it  will  call  attention  to  an  example  and  an  ideal  that  we 
earnestly  hope  may  be  followed  and  pursued  in  the  years  to 
come.  What  nations  have  done  nations  can  do. 

“  We  respectfully  request  that  His  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  transmit  this  invitation,  through  the 
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proper  official  channels,  to  the  governments  of  the  world, 
to  the  end  that  both  by  the  participation  of  governments  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  good  will  in  every  land,  this 
celebration  may  be  so  carried  out  as  to  mark  not  merely  the 
close  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  English  speak¬ 
ing  peoples,  but  the  opening  of  what  we  sincerely  trust  will 
be  a  fresh  era  of  peace  and  good  will  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.”  (Applause.) 

The  above  is  substantially  the  program  so  far  agreed  upon 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries  in  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  details  of  the  program  will  be  left  to  appropriate 
committees,  but  the  essential  features  have  already  been  agreed 
upon  along  the  lines  indicated. 

The  American  and  Canadian  Committees,  in  joint  session, 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  countries  plans,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  erecting  appropriate  boundary  monuments,  to  erect  fur¬ 
ther  memorials  of  appropriate  design,  such  as  an  archway  where 
the  Miami  to  Quebec  Boulevard  crosses  the  boundary  line  near 
Rouse’s  Point  in  Northern  New  York,  also  a  similar  arch  for  the 
Los  Angeles-Vancouver  Boulevard  where  it  crosses  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  British  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  memorial  bridge  (or  bridges)  is  con¬ 
templated  across  the  Niagara  River,  and  appropriate  monuments 
on  each  side  of  the  river  at  Detroit  designated  as  “  water-gates,” 
with  a  possible  highway  tunnel  under  the  river  at  that  point  con¬ 
necting  Windsor  with  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  uniting  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  boulevard  systems. 

The  Committees  are  also  co-operating  with  the  Good  Roads 
Associations  for  correlating  the  various  boulevards  of  the  country, 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  a  complete  belt  line  from  Miami 
to  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  eastward  to  the  Miami 
Boulevard,  through  the  Central  states,  crossing  the  Mississippi 
at  Memphis.  This  project,  while  being  conducted  independently 
and  without  expense  to  the  Committee,  is  a  part  of  its  program, 
believing  that  interchange  in  travel  between  states  and  nations 
contributes  to  good-will  and  makes  for  peace. 

It  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  during  the  three  years’ 
existence  of  our  American  Committee  more  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  have  met  with  hearty  co¬ 
operation  not  only  from  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
but  we  are  assured  that  many  countries  of  the  world  will  join  us 
in  celebrating  not  only  an  event  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  a  world  epoch  happily  illuminating  the  glories 
of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  as  illustrated  by  the  desire,  purpose 
and  ability  of  these  two  great  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
calm  neighborly  reason  and  without  resort  to  force.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
set  in  this  matter  an  example  which  is  without  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  maintaining  for  a  hundred  years  con¬ 
tiguous  boundaries  of  great  extent  without  any  fortifications  on 
either  boundary.  These  two  nations  have  demonstrated  that 
disarmament  at  boundaries  is  possible  between  nations  that  are 
as  civilized  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  \  and  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  on  our  side  of  the  line.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Perris, 
of  London,  British  Secretary  of  the  British-American  Peace  Cen¬ 
tenary  Committee. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  PEACE— ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR 

THE  WORLD 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HARRY  S.  PERRIS 

You  know  through  the  papers  of  the  visit  of  the  Bntish  dele¬ 
gation  to  this  country,  to  meet  and  confer  with  tne  American  and 
Canadian  committees,  and  to  arrange  a  program  for  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  great  and  fruitful  celebration,  two  years  hence, 
of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  British  and  American 
peoples.  I  just  wish  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Humphrey  has  said  and 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  British  delegation,  that  the  conference  has 
been  successful  far  beyond  our  expectation.  W e  brought  here 
various  aspects  of  political  opinion  and  points  of  view.  Whatever 
those  differences  have  been  and  may  remain,  they  have  at  any 
rate  for  one  or  two  weeks  been  reconciled  and  fused  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  welcome  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
in  America.  It  has  done  us  all  no  harm  to  hear  peace  principles 
enunciated  boldly  and  as  matter-of-fact  by  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  your  country,  principles  which  some  of  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  give  utterance  to  with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness.  With  us,  in  England,  the  battle  is 
not  yet  won.  You  are  in  a  different  position  from  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  We  are  over  against  great  military  monarchies, 
whose  fields  are  covered  with  great  masses  of  armed  men  ;  whose 
borders  are  not  like  your  border  with  Canada,  free  from  for¬ 
tresses,  and  your  lakes  free  from  squadrons  of  Di  eadnoughts,  but 
whose  frontiers  are  covered  with  fortresses  and  echo  to  the  tramp 
of  legions  of  soldiers.  We  are  in  juxtaposition  to  the  “  armed 
peace  ”  of  the  world.  War  is  very  near  and  present  to  us  in  the 
old  country.  So  it  is  delightful  to  come  here  and  hear  your  utter¬ 
ances  of  these  great  principles  of  peace. 

Our  object  has  been  to  reach  an  entirely  unanimous  agreement 
for  a  Celebration  two  years  hence  which  I  believe  will  make  the 
sound  of  this  great  century  of  peace  heard  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  No  delegation  ever  conies  on  such  business  as  this 
without  meeting  with  criticism.  We  were  told  on  landing  that 
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Ben  Tillet  had  criticized  us,  and  that  the  suffragettes  had  cabled 
a  warning  to  you  about  our  character.  We  were  the  recipients  of 
some  friendly  advice  from  an  eminent  professor,  whose  name  we 
all  honor,  lest  our  celebration  should  take  too  exclusively  racial 
a  turn,  and  we  were  quite  prematurely  unjustly  condemned  by 
Mr.  Sutro  for  what  he  considered  our  anti-German  bias.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  things  only  that  you  may  know  that  we  had  them  in 
mind  before  these  gentlemen  spoke. 

If  you  will  read  the  Address  to  the  Nations  which  is  going 
forth  as  the  result  of  our  Conference,  you  will  see  that  we  are  out 
for  no  narrow  racial  celebration,  but  invite  the  whole  world  to 
come  in.  It  is  to  be  a  festival  of  love  and  brotherhood.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  but  feels  that  it  is  only  proper  and  right  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  should  come  and  join  us  at  that  sacra¬ 
mental  board. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some  out¬ 
standing  lessons  which  this  Centenary  Celebration  will  illustrate 
and  illumine.  And  they  are  lessons  which  I  think  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  In  the  first  place,  we 
give  the  greatest  illustration  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  this 
truth,  that  the  most  impregnable  defense  of  the  frontiers  of 
nations  is  the  defense  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will.  That  is 
a  great  lesson,  when  one  knows  what  the  condition  is  in  Europe, 
along  the  border  between  France  and  Germany,  for  instance. 
And  though  we  have  no  land  frontier  in  our  own  country,  our 
seas  are  patrolled  by  great  and  costly  squadrons  of  Dreadnoughts. 
When  we  see  that  for  a  hundred  years  this  great  frontier  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  free  from 
fortresses  and  its  lakes  free  from  battleships,  we  realize  that  the 
quiet  process  of  peaceful  evolution  has  been  going  on,  and  we 
believe  that  its  results  ought  to  be  known  by  all  the  world. 

When  we  began  to  arrange  for  this  celebration  I  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  a  meeting  in  London  opinions  from  many  eminent 
men  in  England  and  America,  as  to  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  the  event.  One  name  which  is  rightly  honored  by  all  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  know  of 
it  on  our  side  is  that  of  President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
He  wrote  in  answer  to  our  request  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  was  that  wonder¬ 
ful  disarmament  of  the  American-Canadian  frontier.  (Applause.) 

When  I  came  to  draw  up  material  for  explanatory  literature 
about  the  celebration  in  our  own  country,  I  was  astounded  to  find 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  mention  of  that  fact  in  books  in  Great 
Britain.  As  to  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement,  I  found  no  mention 
of  it  till  I  came  across  a  little  book  issued  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  and  written  by  a  Canadian.  We  are  going  to 
have  our  history  books  rewritten  from  a  new  and  higher  point 
of  view  than  the  old.  We  are  going  to  dig  out  from  the  records 
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of  the  past  incidents  like  the  Rusl>Bagot  agreement,  which  were 
too  trifling  for  the  historians  of  a  generation  ago  to  notice,  but 
which  now  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  as  of  the  very  first 
importance.  If  we  take  a  long  view  of  the  history  of  civilization 
and  of'  national  pacification,  more  and  more  will  such  facts  and 
incidents  increase,  and  the  mere  records  of  court  and  camp  will 
decrease.  That  I  take  to  be  the  first  outstanding  lesson  which 
this  celebration  will  preach  to  the  world. 

The  second  will  be  that  even  in  the  case  of  questions  of  honor, 
and  of  the  flag,  these  questions  not  only  can  be  treated  by  arbitral 
methods,  but  have  been  so  treated  during  the  past  century.  The 
Maine  boundary  dispute,  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute,  that  dan¬ 
gerous  crisis  in  the  Civil  War,  the  Alabama  claims,  the  Behring 
Sea  and  other  questions,  would  have  led  to  bloody  wars  between 
people  of  the  same  blood,  speech  and  religion ;  but  for  a  hundred 
years  we  have  confronted  these  questions  and  have  successfully 
avoided  any  resort  to  arms.  Let  all  the  world  know  of  that  vic¬ 
tory  of  peace.  (Applause.) 

Then  again,  note  that  it  is  not  two  nations  of  weaklings  that 
are  going  to  celebrate  this  centenary.  It  is  two  nations  of  very 
virile  stock,  foremost  in  wealth,  strength  and  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  progress.  If  it  were  two  weak  nations,  some  people  might 
misjudge  their  intentions.  But  when  the  great  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  peoples  join  together  to  say  that  they  have  kept  the  peace  for 
a  hundred  years,  in  spite  of  temptation  to  do  the  other  thing,  that 
is  a  message  which  sensible  people  the  world  over  will  understand, 
and  not  misunderstand.  If  we  can  do  it,  if  people  sprung  from 
such  ancestry  as  we  are  sprung  from  can  accomplish  that  achieve¬ 
ment  through  a  hundred  years,  others  can  accomplish  it  too. 

I  will  conclude  with  this  one  thought.  I  have  mentioned  that 
in  history  books  the  records  of  the  achievements  of  war  have  had 
very  long  and  prominent  innings,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  development  of  civilization,  the  growth  of  law  and  order 
should  be  given  its  due  prominence.  For  by  these  things  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  peace  movement.  It  is  the  law  and  order  movement ; 
the  growth  and  extension  of  law  and  order,  ever  moving  on  from 
smaller  to  larger  areas,  until  it  shall  cover  the  whole  xw°rld.  All 
people  of  good-will  in  your  country  and  in  our  country  must,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  vears,  resolve  that  they  will  give  a  great  and 
beautiful  Celebration  of  this  event.  It  is  good  politics  and  good 
policy  to  aggrandize  peace  and  the  victories  of  peace ;  and  I  want 
to  see  this  great  victory  of  peace  aggrandized,,  illuminated,  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  explained  in  every  way.  A  great  thinker  and  a  great 
patriot  said  that  “  great  ideals  make  great  peoples.”  Let  us,  as 
he  bade  us,  baptize  the  nations.  Let  us  portray  to  the  nations  the 
great  ideals  that  have  led  to  this  centenary  of  peaceful  accom¬ 
plishment,  achievement  and  victory,  the  first  centenary  of  the 
victories  of  peace.  Let  us  instil  this  idea  into  the  minds  of  our 
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children,  in  all  our  schools,  and  call  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
rejoice  with  us  in  this  accomplishment.  That  will  be  a  celebra¬ 
tion  free  from  the  undertones  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  tears  that 
accompany  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  war.  The  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  victories  of  war  are  loud  and  full  of  clamor.  One 
sometimes  thinks  that  their  sound  must  reach  down  to  the  gates 
of  hell.  Our  celebration  will  be  free  from  these  discordant  notes. 
There  will  be  in  it  no  need  to  lament  the  stricken  and  the  fallen. 
It  will  be  a  pure  song  of  a  pure  victory,  and  I  believe  its  music 
will  mount  to  the  throne  of  God.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  in  this  hundred  years  what  might 
be  well  called  in  the  terms  of  one  of  the  great  English  authors,  a 
realization  of  the  ideal,  and  the  subject  naturally  leads  on  to  the 
next  subject  of  our  program,  Anglo-American  Diplomatic  Rela¬ 
tions,  by  Dr.  James  M.  Callahan,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC 

RELATIONS 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  PH.D. 

The  long  Anglo-American  peace  inaugurated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  is  the  more  remarkable  and  significant  because  it  has  been 
maintained  without  costly  fortifications  or  armaments,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  repeated  friction  and  irritation  arising  from  a  long 
series  of  international  problems — many  of  which  were  serious  in 
their  nature  and  difficult  of  solution  or  adjustment,  sometimes 
even  threatening  actual  collision. 

With  the  close  of  the  Anglo-American  war  of  1812  came  the 
almost  universal  desire  for  peace.  In  England  some  wanted  to 
send  Wellington  to  America  to  direct  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
In  America,  some  still  urged  the  conquest  of  Canada.  But  the 
larger  number  of  thinking  people  received  the  news  of  peace 
with  gladness.  Jefferson  wrote  that  Quebec  and  Halifax  would 
have  been  taken,  but  that  peace  and  reconciliation  were  better 
than  conquest  by  war.  It  was  a  time  for  repression  of  passion 
rather  than  for  the  perpetuation  of  hatred. 

The  leaders  of  the  hour  were  men  who  had  no  interest  to  gain 
at  the  expense  of  public  peace.  They  endeavored  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  intelligent  public  sentiment.  The  elements  which  entered 
into  their  public  actions  will  bear  the  close  scrutiny  of  their  critics. 
They  consulted  only  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  humanity, 
and  gave  intelligent  guidance  to  the  fundamental  good  sense  of 
the  people. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  concluded  amidst  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  eve  in  1814,  and  ratified  and  proclaimed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  February,  the  lake  boundary  and  the  Northwest  were  secured 
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to  the  United  States,  and  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were 
closed,  leaving  two  kindred  peoples  to  live  under  separate  gov¬ 
ernments  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lakes.  But  continued  peace 
could  not  be  guaranteed  by  proclamation.  There  was  no  great 
danger  of  collision  directly  with  the  powers  across  the  Atlantic ; 
for,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  when  Europe  was  mourning 
for  her  children,  and  when  nature  and  art  had  been  blighted  and 
defaced  by  war,  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  idea  of  future 
hostilities.  But  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  with  rival  navies 
recentlv  built  upon  the  lakes  from  which  their  removal  to  the  sea 
was  almost  impossible,  there  was  danger  of  future  collision  which 
might  also  endanger  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
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While'  Jefferson  was  trying  to  “eradicate  the  war  feeling 
which  the  newspapers  had  nourished/  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  applied  their  minds  to  secure  effective  arrangements  which 
would  lessen  the  possible  sources  of  future  misunderstanding  and 
accelerate  the  return  of  fraternal  feeling  and  action.  They  saw 
that  if  the  peace  was  merely  to  lead  to  a  perpetual  race  in  naval 
construction  such  a  peace  would  only  be  temporal  y  and  expensive. 
This  led  to  earnest  solicitation,  by  the  United  States,  to  secure 
disarmament.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  already 
begun  this  policy  by  dismantling  or  sinking  vessels  which  had 
served  their  purpose  under  the  gallant  Perry,  by.suspending  work 
on  the  large  ship  Nczv  OtIcuus  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  laying 
up  ail  Champlain  vessels  at  Whitehall.  Why  should  society  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  keeping  fleets  which  might  thus 
become  the  masters  instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people? 

During  the  war  each  party  had  struggled  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  lakes.  In  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  British  proposed 
that  they  should  have  military  control  of  these,  waters  in  order  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  rival  armaments.  This  proposition  of  a 
“  one-sided”  disarmament  probably  suggested  to  the  American 
commissioners  the  idea  of  making  it  mutual ;  but  their  instructions 
at  that  time  did  not  permit  them  to  make  such  an  offer,  as  past 
conditions  had  made  it  appear  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  a  superiority  of  naval  forces  on  the  lakes.  After  the 
peace,  however,  it  was  clear  that  mutual  disarmament  was  the 
only  assurance’ against  collision  and  against  continued  sources 
of  misunderstanding. 

The  proposition  of  mutual  disarmament,  first  suggested  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  London  in  January,  1816,  was  received  with 
caution;  but,  later,  when  the  precise  nature  of  the  proposed. ar¬ 
rangement  was  submitted  by  Monroe  to  Mr.  Bagot  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  (in  January,  1.817)  that  the  English 
government  was  ready  to  accede,  and  early  in  1818  the  reciprocal 
and  definite  reduction  of  the  lake  forces  was  made  effective. 

The  agreement  provided  that  all  naval  vessels  excepting  the 
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four  allowed  under  restriction  as  to  size  and  duties  should  be 
forthwith  dismantled,  and  that  no  other  vessels  of  war  should  be 
built  or  armed  upon  the  lakes.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
either  party  could  abrogate  the  agreement  by  giving  six  months’ 
notice. 

The  work  of  dismantling  or  sinking,  already  begun  by  the 
United  States  on  Erie  and  Ontario,  was  continued  until  only 
pieces  of  hulks  were  left  as  a  reminder  of  the  former  warring 
fleet.  The  forces  on  each  side  declined  to  “  almost  complete 
disappearance.”  By  1825  public  vessels  had  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  both  parties  even  disregarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
force  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  agreement.  A  few  years 
ago,  Secretary  John  W.  Foster,  who  was  visiting  at  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  wrote  me  that  the  wormeaten  hulks  of  some  of  the  old 
vessels  were  still  to  be  seen  there. 

Although  peace  existed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  were 
many  unsettled  questions,  some  of  which  naturally  became  more 
important  and  more  serious  by  the  changes  of  time — influenced 
not  only  by  development  at  the  East  but  by  the  extension  of 
virile  peoples  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  international  relations,  England 
and  the  United  States  had  resorted  to  international  arbitration 
to  determine  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  words  which  they 
had  used  in  their  first  treaty  to  express  the  rights  of  each  party. 
After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812 — a  war  largely  caused  by 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  of  France — the  meaning  and  import  of 
some  of  these  words  relating  to  boundaries  were  still  unsettled, 
and  they  continued  as  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  nations 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

There  were  also  new  sources  of  irritation  resulting  from  the 
war,  and  from  economic  and  political  policies.  Canada  regarded 
the  closed  war  as  the  expression  of  an  American  policy  of  terri¬ 
torial  absorption  which  had  long  been  apprehended  by  Canadian 
authorities.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  without  mention  of  the 
ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  provided  for  arbitration  of  mat¬ 
ters  still  in  dispute.  Among  the  most  important  subjects  of 
disagreement  or  possible  sources  of  friction  were  the  ownership 
of  some  comparatively  worthless  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
the  northern  boundary  of  Maine,  the  boundary  through  the 
lakes,  claims  for  slaves  carried  by  British  war  vessels  during 
the  war,  other  general  claims,  the  use  of  the  fisheries,  questions 
relating  to  commerce  with  the  British  West  India  Islands,  the 
restitution  of  territory  taken  during  the  war,  and  the  northwest 
boundary.  To  these  were  later  added  the  border  troubles  along 
the  Maine  boundary,  the  border  troubles  along  the  Niagara 
frontier  at  the  time  of  the  Caroline  affair,  the  case  of  McLeod, 
trade  relations  with  Canada,  the  use  of  Canadian  canals,  the 
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operations  of  Confederates  from  Canada  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  the  connection  of  Canada  with  the  Alabama  claims 
dispute,  the  San  Juan  boundary,  new  phases  of  the  fisheries 
dispute  relating  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Bering  Sea  seal  fish¬ 
eries,  the  Alaska  boundary,  the  obstruction  or  diversion  of 
boundary  waterways,  and  the  persistent  question  of  reciprocity 
in  trade  relations. 

Commercial  relations,  defined  by  a  treaty  of  1815,  remained 
unsatisfactory  until  1831  when  the  United  States,  after  persistent 
efforts,  obtained  the  privilege  of  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies.  Fishing  rights  were  defined  by  a  treaty  of  1818,  which 
also  provided  for  joint  occupation  of  distant  Oregon  until  later 
provisions  could  be  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
there.  So,  until  new  conditions  produced  the  need  of  new  ad¬ 
justments,  the  people  of  each  country  fished  together  in  the 
unsettled  parts  along  Nova  Scotia  and  hunted  fur  animals  to¬ 
gether  in  the  unsettled  territory  bordering  the  Pacific  coast  north 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  Passamaquoddy  question  was  settled  in  1817  by  actual 
agreement  of  two  commissioners,  one  selected  by  the  King  of 
England  and  the  other  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Maine  boundary  question,  on  which  the  commissioners  dis¬ 
agreed,  was  referred  in  1827  to  the  King  of  Netherlands,  whose 
decision  in  1831  suited  neither  country,  and  was  finally  settled 
by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  which  each  country 
regarded  as  a  capitulation.  The  line  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  settled  in  1818.  The  boundary 
through  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron  was  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled  by  two  commissioners  who  met  at  Utica  in  1822.  The 
claim  for  slaves  carried  away,  referred  after  1818  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  who  made  a  compromise  award,  was  later 
(1822)  referred  to  four  commissioners  to  determine  the  amount, 
and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
determined  by  the  two  governments.  General  claims  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  each  country  were  submitted  to  arbitration  by  treaty  of 
1853,  which  provided  two  commissioners  and  an  umpire  or 
arbitrator  chosen  by  them.  The  commissioners  in  1854-55  set¬ 
tled  all  claims  successfully,  and  entirely  satisfactorily  to  every¬ 
body  except  some  who  lost. 

Meantime,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837-38,  the 
frontier  line  was  threatened  with  lawless  violations  of  neutrality 
which  endangered  the  international  peace.  At  Buffalo,  which 
during  the  winter  after  the  closing  of  the  canal  had  a  large 
floating  population  out  of  work,  there  was  considerable  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  insurgents  who  established  themselves  on  Navy 
Island  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  just  above  the  Falls. 
The  Caroline ,  in  which  Americans  carried  supplies  to  the  Island 
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from  the  American  shore,  was  seized  at  the  wharf  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  by  a  small  British  expedition.  In  connection  with  the 
capture,  one  American,  Amos  Durfee  who  loafed  on  the  boat, 
was  shot  and  left  dead  on  the  wharf.  In  death  Amos  received 
greater  honors  than  he  had  ever  received  in  life;  and  his  re¬ 
mains,  displayed  on  the  piazza  of  the  City  Hall  at  Buffalo, 
threatened  to  lead  the  rabble  into  rash  acts  which  might  have 
led  the  nations  into  a  great  war.  But,  although  his  funeral 
was  extensively  advertised  by  a  panorama  of  placards  illustrated 
with  coffins  calculated  to  increase  the  evil  influence  of  inflam¬ 
matory  speeches  upon  the  excited  multitude,  the  danger  of 
intemperate  action  was  counteracted  by  the  disapprobation  of 
a  citizens'  meeting  and  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  President, 
who  sent  General  Scott  to  preserve  order  along  the  border. 
Although  belligerent  feeling  was  increased  by  the  lack  of  tact 
exhibited  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  further  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  controversy  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine 
over  the  disputed  boundary,  the  danger  of  hostility  gradually 
subsided  without  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
proposed  increase  of  lake  armaments  and  without  the  annulment 
of  the  agreement  of  1817. 

In  1842  the  acquittal  of  Alexander  McLeod,  deputy  sheriff 
of  upper  Canada,  who  on  a  visit  to  New  York  State  had  been 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  Durfee,  and  tried  at  Utica,  caused 
a  rapid  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  war  fever,  terminated 
a  source  of  international  embarrassment,  and  smoothed  the  way 
for  friendly  conferences  between  Webster  and  Ashburton,  who 
both  exerted  the  wisdom  of  diplomacy  to  prevent  two  great 
nations  from  breaking  the  peace  of  the  world. 

During  the  border  feeling  aggravated  by  the  various  contro¬ 
versies,  authorities  on  each  side  began  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  preparing  an  armed  force  for  the  lakes,  but  with 
the  establishment  of  more  satisfactory  relations,  the  contem¬ 
plated  increase  was  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

From  1815  for  nearly  four  decades,  during  which  fishery  and 
boundary  questions  were  also  prominent  subjects  of  discussion, 
Canada  persistently  solicited  commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Finally,  after  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn 
laws  in  1846  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849, 
she  expressed  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  relations, 
commercial  and  political ;  and  many,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  seemed  to  consider  that  by  her  own  consent  she  would 
ultimately  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  In  1850,  certain 
Englishmen,  interested  in  checking  and  diverting  the  trend  of 
events,  urged  that  the  construction  of  Whitney’s  proposed  rail¬ 
road  through  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
would  result  in  the  inevitable  loss  of  Canada.  Four  years  later 
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(18^4)  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  result  in  the  gradual,  quiet,  and  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  question  by  growth  of  close  relations 
which  would  develop  into  annexation ;  but  conditions  were  soon 
changed  with  the  rise  of  a  protective  tariff  movement  in  Canada 
under  leaders  who  after  1859  affirmed  the  right  of  Canada  to 
regulate  her  own  tariffs  without  interference  from  England. 
In  1866,  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  terminated  by  notice  of  the 
United  btates  partly  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  originating  in  certain  Confederate  operations  from  Canada 
during  the  American  Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  certain  American  “  Colonels,’'  for 
effect,  referred  to  the  natural  boundaries  which  “  God  Almighty 
had  established  ”  reaching  to  the  Aurora  Borealis  on  the  North. 
But  the  vast  armies  were  disbanded  leaving  irritating  differ¬ 
ences  with  England  to  be  settled  by  diplomacy ;  and,  although 
stump  orators  pandered  to  Anglophobia,  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  prevailed  and  prevented  a  plunge  into  disastrous  war. 

In  the  meantime,  new  conditions  in  the  Pacific  and  west  of 
Lake  Superior  threatened  to  complicate  Anglo-American  rela¬ 
tions  and  finally  induced  the  British  government  and .  upper 
Canada  to  take  steps  to  secure  confederation  and  consolidation 
of  the  British- American  provinces  in  order  to  counteract  the 
danger  of  American  annexation  of  the  West.  The  later  Ameri¬ 
can  acquisition  of  Alaska,  which  was  regarded  as  a  counter 
movement  against  British-American  consolidation,  contributed 
much  to  stimulate  a  determined  Anglo-Canadian  policy  to  com¬ 
plete  the  scheme  of  confederation  by  including  British  Columbia 
and  the  northwest  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
by  opening  a  trans-Canadian  railway  to  the  Pacific.  The  latter 
was  conceived  as  a  Canadian  counter-movement  to  frustrate 
American  influence  in  British  Columbia. 

In  1869-70,  Irish  Fenians  with  their  green  flag,  threatened  to 
complicate  international  relations  by  plans  to  invade  Canada. 
In  spite  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they  persisted 
until  their  collections  of  money  were  exhausted  and  their  intoxi¬ 
cated  sentiment  was  sobered  by  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the 
seriousness  of  their  project. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  negotiated  after  the  LTnited  States 
dropped  her  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  from 
Canada  as  a  basis  of  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  was 
a  great  landmark  in  the  adjustment  of  international  questions. 
It  submitted  to  arbitration  three  disputed  questions:  Alabama 
claims,  the  Sa-n  Juan  boundary,  and  the  Northwestern  fisheries. 
It  also  contained  several  clauses  which  directly  affected  subse¬ 
quent  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It 
established  agreements  in  regard  to  bonded  transit,  certain  fea- 
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tures  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  navigation  of  certain  rivers 
and  canals  (including  the  Welland  and  St.  Clair  flats  canals) 
as  roads  of  commerce,  and  the  use  of  the  St.  John  river  by 
American  lumberman.  It  recognized  the  St.  Lawrence  as  for¬ 
ever  free,  and  gave  to  Canada  the  right  to  navigate  Alaskan 
waters.  It  failed,  however,  to  renew  the  principle  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  treaty,  which  was  requested  by  the  British-Canadians 
and  declined  by  the  Americans. 

Following  the  treaty  of  Washington  there  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  good  feeling.  There  was  an  increase  of  travel  and 
visits  across  the  border  in  each  direction,  producing  a  salutary 
effect  in  allaying  misunderstandings  and  angry  feelings.  There 
was  a  growing  wish  that  we  might  long  be  able  to  “  settle  our 
strifes  with  no  deadlier  ordnance  than  diplomacy  and  negotia¬ 
tions.” 

Although  there  was  no  necessity  for  border  defenses,  various 
controversies  continued  to  arise  at  different  times.  Canadians 
complained  because  they  did  not  get  the  free  use  of  certain 
state  canals  which  they  supposed  they  had  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  1871.  When  Canadian  authorities  protested,  the  United 
States  government  replied  that  it  had  no  control  over  state 
canals  and  could  not  compel  states  to  act  in  the  matter.  Because 
in  1885  the  United  States  refused  to  pass  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal  a  Canadian  vessel  loaded  with  troops  on  their 
way  to  suppress  the  Riel  rebellion,  and  because  in  1892  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  in  order  to  retaliate  for  discriminating  tolls  on 
freights  passed  through  this  canal  bound  for  Canadian  ports, 
the  Canadians  were  led  to  build  a  canal  of  their  own  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  river. 

Tariffs  often  ruffled  the  temper  of  the  people  on  the  border. 
Canada  by  various  pilgrimages  to  Washington  made  persistent 
efforts  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty ;  but  to  these 
friendly  advances  the  American  government  declined  to  respond 
with  equal  ardor,  probably  influenced  largely  in  this  policy  of 
reserve  by  the  fact  that  Canada  possessed  no  ti  eaty-making 
powers  except  through  the  British  government.  After  1873  the 
demand  for  protective  duties  became  general  among  large  classes 
of  Canadian  people.  In  the  fall  election  of  1878  the  protec¬ 
tionists  were  successful  in  Canada  j  and,  at  the  next  session  01 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  a  tariff  was  enacted.  Since  that 
time,  both  countries  have  found  occasion  to  complain  of  new 
tariff  bills.  The  American  Congress  placed  duties  on  coal,  lob¬ 
sters,  eggs,  etc. )  Canadian  legislation  excluded  American  cattle, 
and  laid  a  retaliatory  tax  on  lobster  cans.  Americans  responded 
to  Canadian  retaliation  by  threatening  to  stop  the  transmission 
of  goods  in  bond,  and  by  new  tariff  provisions.  New  tariffs 
thereafter  continued  to  be  a  source  of  more  or  less  irritation — 
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sometimes  obscuring*  the  lessons  which  might  have  been  learned 
even  from  the  Canadian  fish  which  hatched  their  young  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Lakes,  or  from  the  American  birds  which 
annually  held  a  happy  spring  peace-conference  at  the  edge  of 
northern  Canadian  waters  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  complications  of  threatening 
relations  have  often  been  largely  the  result  of  the  necessity  of 
indirect  negotiations  through  the  mother  country,  thus  taking 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  from  Canada  who  complains  that 
her  interests  have  been  sacrificed  by  British  diplomacy.  A  for¬ 
mer  Canadian  official,  summarizing  the  history  of  treaties  af¬ 
fecting  Canada,  once  said :  Like  animals  doomed  to  vivisection 
for  the  good  of  science,  Canada  has  been  unsparingly  operated 
upon  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.”  After  1871  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  said :  “  The  American  commissioners  have  found  our 
English  friends  of  so  squeezable  a  nature  that  their  audacity 
has  grown  beyond  all  bounds  ” ;  and  many  felt  that  British 
indifference  to  Canadian  interests  had  in  many  instances  en¬ 
couraged  the  United  States  to  assume  “  an  aggressive  policy 
against  Canadian  international  rights  and  territorial  sovereignty.” 

In  1887,  the  right  of  Canada  to  negotiate  her  own  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  was  conceded  by  Great  Britain 
by  a  provision  that  negotiation  of  such  treaties  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  British  minister  and  the  Canadian  Envoy  acting 
together  and  with  equal  powers.  In  1890,  the  Canadian  Do¬ 
minion  government,  by  its  protest  to  the  British  Colonial  office, 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  Blaine-Bond  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland,  and  proceeded 
through  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  later  through 
Secretaries  Foster  and  Blaine,  to  renew  previous  efforts  to 
secure  commercial  reciprocity. 

Some  more  recent  questions  may  here  be  sketched  very 
briefly.  The  Bering  Sea  controversy,  arising  in  1886,  finally 
found  a  way  for  settlement  by  arbitration  in  1893.  There  still 
remained  several  questions  for  international  negotiations,  in¬ 
cluding  protection  of  fur  seals,  the  fisheries,  the  Alaskan  bound¬ 
ary,  reciprocity,  transit  questions,  alien  labor  laws,  mining  rights, 
and  naval  armaments  on  the  lakes.  An  attempt  to  settle  these 
questions  was  made  in  1898-99  through  a  joint  high  commission, 
of  which  Lord  Herschell  was  chairman,  consisting  of  six  mem¬ 
bers  from  each  country.  Although  it  practically  reached  an 
agreement  on  several  subjects  it  made  little  progress  on  others 
(including  reciprocity)  and  finally  split  and  suffered  shipwreck 
on  the  Alaska  boundary  on  which  the  Canadian  commissioners 
demanded  a  settlement  before  they  would  enter  into  any  agree¬ 
ment  on  other  questions. 

Some  one,  perhaps  with  facetious  intent,  has  explained  the 
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failure  of  this  commission  in  contrast  with  the  success  of  that 
of  1871  by  stating  that  the  latter  contained  only  one  Canadian 
and  four  English  statesmen,  while  the  former  contained  only 
one  English  and  four  Canadian  statesmen.  But  the  action  of 
the  Dominion  members  concerning  Alaska  does  not  seem  strange 
to  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Americo-Canadian  relations 
in  regard  to  boundaries — a  source  of  almost  constant  discussion, 
punctuated  by  bitter  contentions,  for  over  a  century. 

Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  a  temporary 
adjustment  was  secured  by  a  modus  vivendi  effected  in  18995 
and  after  long  negotiations,  the  question  was  in  1903  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  joint  commission  of  six  “  impartial  jurists 
of  repute”  (three  Americans,  one  Englishman  and  two  Cana¬ 
dians)  who  settled  it  by  a  decision  which  perhaps  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 

For  several  years,  the  North  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  threat¬ 
ened  to  disturb  friendly  commercial  relations.  .  The  fishery 
agreement  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  terminated  in  1885 
by  the  required  notice  given  by  the  United  States  in  1883,  thus 
restoring  the  conditions  existing  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  and 
soon  resulting  in  Canadian  enforcement  of  irritating  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  fi§hing  grounds.  In  1888,  a  modus  vivendi  was 
reached  by  an  international  commission  (of  three  Englishmen 
and  three  Americans).  This  vivendi  was  confirmed  both  by 
Canada  and  by  Newfoundland  until  the  question  was  settled  by 
The  Hague  tribunal  in  1910,  although  Premier  Bond  of  New¬ 
foundland  proposed  to  abrogate  it  after  the  failure  of  the  Hay- 
Bond  Treaty  in  1905. 

The  chief  remaining  obstacles  to  friendly  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  recently  been  removed.  Ad¬ 
ditional  security  for  the  future  was  made  by  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  an  arbitration  treaty  in  1908,  eleven  years 
after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  approve  a  similar  treaty.  This 
treaty  provides,  with  some  restrictions,  that  differences  of  legal 
character,  or  relating  to  treaty  differences  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 

The  settlement  of  the  various  points  at  issue  had  a  fortunate 
culmination  in  the  recent  settlement  of  the  fishery  dispute  by 
The  Hague  award.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  arbitration,  negotiated  in  1908,  a  special  agreement 
of  1909  was  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  submitting  to  The  Hague  court 
of  arbitration  any  questions  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  coqst  arising  under  the  treaty  of  1818.  The 
board  appointed  to  consider  the  case  contained  six  members  of 
which  one  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  and  another  a  Jus- 
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tice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  acting  with 
an  Austrian,  a  Dutchman,  and  an  Argentine.  The  result  seemed 
to  satisfy  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  each  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  won  a  victory.  Sources  of  future  dispute  have 
been  lessened  by  a  Waterways  Treaty  of  1909  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  joint  commission  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (a  miniature  Hague  tribunal) 
consisting  of  six  members  (three  appointed  by  each  govern¬ 
ment)  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the  use,  ob¬ 
struction  or  diversion  of  boundary  waters,  and  with  authority 
to  inquire  and  report  on  other  matters  of  difference  along  the 
frontier  or  to  decide  upon  such  questions  which  may  be  referred 
to  it. 

The  question  of  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  remains  unsettled.  The  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  certain  difficulties,  arising  from  the  passage 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  of  1909  by  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  and  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  (January,  1911)  to  secure  restricted 
reciprocity  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
This  agreement,  which  aimed  at  fuller  and  freer  trade  relations, 
and  which  after  a  sharp  political  struggle  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  became  the  chief  issue  of  a  keenly  fought  campaign 
in  Canada  and  was  lost  (September,  1911)  by  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Liberal  Laurier  government  which  had  held  power 
for  fifteen  years. 

Although  all  cannot  yet  agree  that  it  is  reasonable  to  submit 
to  judicial  arbitrament  “  every  international  question,  whether 
it  be  a  question  of  money  or  of  territory,  or  of  national  honor,” 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  by  the  peaceful  method  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  instead  of  by  the  rougher  methods  of  club,  knife,  and 
projectile. 

The  century  of  peace  along  a  boundary  of  4,000  miles,  the 
longest  international  boundary  in  the  world,  and  with  scarcely  a 
fortification  or  stronghold  except  the  homes  of  the  people  for¬ 
tified  with  the  spirit  of  religious  and  social  sympathy  and  in¬ 
dustrious  self-reliance,  was  largely  due  to  kinship  felt  by  the 
two  peoples  who  were  descended  largely  from  the  same  stock 
and  had  hundreds  of  years  of  history  in  common — the  same 
heritage  of  language,  laws,  and  social  and  political  institutions. 

If,  with  the  many  sources  of  irritation  of  the  century  of 
youth  and  vigorous  westward  movement,  the  two  peoples  could 
secure  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  many  serious  questions  by 
peaceful  methods,  and  without  the  presence  of  rival  navies  on 
the  great  fresh-water  seas,  may  we  not  reasonably  assert  that, 
with  the  maturity  of  experience,  with  their  most  serious  prob- 
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lems  already  adjusted,  and  under  the  influence  of  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  socializing  improvements  which  have  tended  to  elimi¬ 
nate  misunderstandings  and  to  facilitate  and  to  accelerate 
friendly  intercourse,  they  can  continue  relations  of  peace  for 
another  century,  and  longer  ?  And  may  not  their  example  of 
settling  serious  international  rivalries  and  differences  without 
the  horrors  of  war  attract  attention  as  an  ideal  which  should 
be  followed  and  pursued  by  other  nations  in  the  future?  To 
this  end,  it  seems  fitting  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  peace, 
and  especially  that  the  celebration  should  take  practical  shape,  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  chasm  through  which 
flows  the  Niagara,  or  in  the  publication  of  the  history  of  Anglo- 
American  international  relations.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  surprised  by  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  this  instructive  paper,  to  know  against  how  many 
obstacles  this  international  peace  has  been  preserved  through 
all  these  years. 

We  now  have  a  few  minutes  for  discussion. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ERNST  RICHARD 

PROFESSOR  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

I  intended  to  take  no  part  in  discussion,  but  utterances  by  two 
Germans  in  the  United  States,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Perris,  move 
me  to  bear  witness  that  those  men  do  not  represent  the  majority 
of  German  feeling  in  this  country.  I  do  not  find  particular  fault 
with  Professor  Munsterberg.  He  gives  everything  in  good  faith. 
He  does  not  speak  of  his  own  feeling  but  of  others.  However,  I 
think  Professor  Munsterberg,  whom  I  highly  esteem  as  the  great 
man  that  he  is,  does  not  do  what  Dr..  Hale  used  to  call  “rub 
shoulders  with  the  people.”  He  is  not  in  touch  with  the  general 
sentiment.  But  as  to  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Sutro,  I  rather 
would  not  say  very  much.  I  feel  somewhat  ashamed  to.  be 
obliged  to  make  explanation  in  his  case.  I  think  he  had  no  right 
to  say  what  he  did.  I  refer  to  only  one  of  his  statements  to  char¬ 
acterize  his  spirit.  In  a  sneering  way  he  referred  to  the  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  American  and  English  people,  saying  it 
was  a  shame  it  was  only  a  hundred  years  that  they  were  at  peace. 
He  forgot  that  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  Germans  shed  German 
blood  on  the  battlefields.  But  you  must  remember  it  is  the 
exceptional  utterances  and  events  that  are  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  true  we  have  many  anglomaniacs  in  this  country; 
but  I  think  that  for  every  anglomaniac  we  have  two  anglophobes. 
Between  these  extremes  are  the  healthy-minded  people  who  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  These  are  the  good  Americans,  and 
to  these  belong  the  great  majority  of  Germans  who  look  upon 
this  coming  celebration  with  great  satisfaction.  On  my  way  to 
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St.  Louis  I  made  it  a  point  to  speak  with  the  German-Americans 
and  to  learn  what  they  thought  of  these  utterances,  and  they  all 
used  the  same  expression,  using  an  old  Germanic  word  which 
is  the  same  in  English  and  German.  They  called  it  “shabby.” 
And  that  is  what  I  call  it.  But  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peace.  Don’t  forget  that  we  all  come  from  the 
same  fatherland.  The  difference  between  the  English- Americans 
and  the  German-Americans  is  simply  this :  when  we  went  through 
the  English  Channel  we  stopped  there  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  hours 
on  the  island,  and  our  English-American  friends  stopped  there 
fifteen  centuries.  Together  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  peace  let  us 
prepare  for  the  Germanic  peace ;  let  us  take  in  the  Dutch  and  the 
Scandinavians  and  let  us  form  the  great  union  that  Bjornston 
Bjornson  saw  coming.  But  we  will  not  stop  at  Anglo-Saxon 
peace,  nor  at  Germanic  peace.  Let  these  be  only  steps  toward 
human  peace,  the  peace  of  the  world!  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  Con¬ 
ference  stands  adjourned  until  eight  o’clock  this  evening. 


g>rnmi>  ^caatmt 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  14,  1913 


Mr.  Smiley:  It  is  not  permitted  me  to  say  that  one  member 
of  this  Conference  is  more  welcome  than  another.  If  it  were  so 
permitted,  I  would  gladly  give  greeting  especially  warm  to  those 
who  have  come  from  beyond  the  border  of  our  United  States. 
Among  them  is  one,  loved  and  honored  in  England,  in  Germany 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  America  for  his  kindli¬ 
ness  of  heart,  his  power  of  leading  men  to  perform  good  deeds, 
and  for  his  great  interest  in  the  world’s  peace.  I  am  happy  to 
present  as  the  presiding  officer  this  evening  our  genial  friend, 
and  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  Mr.  Joseph  Allen 
Baker,  of  London.  (Applause.) 


SOME  GREAT  INFLUENCES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  J.  ALLEN  BAKER,  M.  P. 

I  feel  in  my  own  mind  that  the  great  message  of  the  moment 
for  the  peace  worker  is  the  subject  that  has  brought  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  through  their  representatives,  together  at  this 
time  to  celebrate  this  hundred  years  of  peace  preserved  largely 
through  a  mutual  agreement  to  disarm.  I  lay  special  stress  on 
these  last  few  words,  because  what  we  want  to  bring  before  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  of  a  hundred  years  ago  had 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  and  the  high  statesmanship  to  see 
that  if  they  had  fortifications  along  the  boundary  and  battleships 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  they  were  likely  to  have  conflicts.  Here  I 
want  to  say  how  much  personally  I  appreciate  the  lead  that  the 
United  States  gave  in  this  great  movement.  It  was  your  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson  who  first  mentioned  and  Madison  who  later 
proposed  the  disarmament  that  led  to  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
which  I  believe  was  completed  by  your  President  Monroe.  The 
proposition  came  from  the  United  States,  and  we  had  a  states¬ 
man  in  our  foreign  office  large  enough  in  his  conception  of  what 
statesmanship  should  be  to  accept  your  proposal,  and  the  Rush- 
Bagot  agreement  of  1817  was  brought  into  effect.  We  hope  it 
may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  other  nations.  I  believe  that  be¬ 
fore  the  celebration  takes  place,  it  will  have  made  such  an  im- 
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pression  upon  other  nations  of  the  world  that  they  will  say : 

“  Here  is  an  example  that  the  highest  statesmanship  might  follow 
with  great  profit.” 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  this  for¬ 
ward  movement.  Europe  is  an  armed  camp.  Five  million  men 
are  under  arms  and  twenty-five  million  more  ready  in  case  of 
need — thirty  million  men,  supported  by  the  labor  and  industry 
of  the  people,  ready  to  fly  at  each  others’  throats  in  an  attempt 
to  settle  questions  which  should  only  be  settled  by  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  by  arbitration  on  lines  of  truth  and  righteousness !  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  governments, 
and  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  disposition  to  listen  to  such 
proposals  as  that  just  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
through  your  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  great  nations,  now  armed  to  such  an  extent,  will  be 
ready,  if  this  proposition  is  put  before  them  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  Mohonk  and  of  your  government,  which  has 
taken  such  a  leading  part  in  the  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  to 
give  it  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Ginn  this  morning  referred  in  a  very  striking  way  to  the 
duties  of  the  church,  and  other  organizations,  to  take  up  this 
work  of  international  brotherhood  and  peace.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  work  which  has  appealed  to  me  most  strongly  and  to 
which  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  give  my  best  energies,  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  or  so  met  with  very  great  success.  I  refer  to 
the  work  of  the  Associated  Councils  of  the  British  and  German 
Empires  for  fostering  friendly  relations  between  those  two  peo¬ 
ples.  It  was  started  in  1908  and  has  been  growing  steadily  ever 
since.  We  have  over  ten  thousand  of  the  leading  ministers  and 
religious  leaders,  and  a  considerable  number  of  laymen  in  hearty 
accord  and  supporting  this  cause.  We  have  a  list  of  vice-presi¬ 
dents  that  I  believe  is  more  representative  than  any  other  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  been  formed  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  our  head,  with  Cardinal  Bourne,  a  leader 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  vice-president,  also  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  hundred  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  making  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  most  representative  men  in  religion  and  statesmanship. 
These  have  joined  as  vice-presidents,  and  over  ten  thousand  oth¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  have  joined  as  members.  A  month 
ago  we  asked  the  Canadians  to.  form  a  branch  council  and  we 
have  received  a  most  remarkable  response.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  have  become  vice-presidents,  five  of  them  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernors,  archbishops  and  bishops.  A  thousand  of  the  clergy  and 
leading  laymen  of  Canada  have  already  sent  in  their  names.  In 
Germany  we  have  a  most  representative  council  of  leading  Ger¬ 
mans,  numbering  about  four  thousand,  some  of  the  highest  in 
the  land.  We  are  co-operating  with  churches  in  Germany  to 
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foster  friendship  and  brotherhood  and  peace  between  those  great 
Teutonic  peoples  and  ourselves.  And  we  have  many  assurances 
of  the  splendid  influence  of  our  work.  During  the  stiess  anc 
strain  of  a  year  or  so  ago  in  Morocco,  when  there  was  fear  that 
there  might  be  an  outbreak,  we  were  in  correspondence,  and  visits 
were  made.  The  heads  of  governments  were  seen  and  many 
things  that  would  have  been  misunderstood  were  cleared  up. 
Since  that  time  a  better  feeling  and  a  better  understanding  has 
been  growing  between  our  two  peoples.  To-day,  I  am  per  ^t  } 
sure  that  a  condition  of  friendship  exists  which  it  would  take  a 
very  great  deal  to  disturb  or  destroy.  (Applause.). 

I  am  "lad  to  know  that  a  real  forward  movement  m  regaid  to 
this  matter  is  now  being  felt  by  the  churches  of  America.  I  have 
just  had  placed  in  my  hands  by  my  friend  Dr.  Lynch  some  data 
of  a  new  church  peace  league  to  which  I  understand  m  the  last 
few  weeks  more  than  a  thousand  people  have  given  their  adher¬ 
ence.  Besides  enlisting  ministers  and  religious  workers  in  the 
growing  movement  of  international  peace,  they  have  also  definitely 
before  them  the  thought  of  co-operation  with  similar  leagues  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  frequent  conferences  with  officers  ot 
those  leagues,  and  exchange  of  British  and  German  preachers 
with  America.  How  heartily  we  shall  welcome  their  co-opera¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  get  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  leaders  ot 
religious  thought  and  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the  great  countries,  war  will 


be  impossible  between  any  of  them.  . 

To-day  you  welcome  with  great  heartiness  a  representative  ot 

another  country  who  comes  to  speak  to  us  of  Christianity  and 
the  peace  movement,  representing  the  great  Austrian  Empire, 
Canon  Dr.  Alexander  Giesswein.  I  am  glad  he  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  there  is  nothing  more  hopeful 
than  the  fact  that  in  this  great  movement  Catholics  and  I  rotes- 
tants  may  heartily  unite.  (Applause.)  At. the  official  banquet 
held  Friday  evening  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Choate  read  a  most  remarkable  letter  from  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
expressing  his  entire  and  most  cordial  agreement  with  our  mission. 

I  am  reminded  in  thinking  of  Mr.  Albert  K..  Smiley,  for  w  om 
that  beautiful  memorial  service  was  held  this  afternoon,  ot  a 
passage  that  truly  characterizes  his  work  and  character.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  faith,  a  man  who  believed  m  the  power  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer,  and  no  words  could  apply  more  suitably  to  him 
than  those  in  Genesis  32:  28,  “  For  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed  That  great,  vision 
that  came  before  him  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  gather  mg  le 
peoples  together  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  mankind  and  of 
great  races  in  your  own  land,  he  carried  out  with  a  single  eye  anc 
a  strong  faith.  God  has  blessed  his  work  and  many  of  us  here 
can  testify  to  its  efficacy  and  power.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  In  calling  upon 
Canon  Dr.  Alexander  Giesswein,  of  Budapest,  Member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  Canon  of  the  Diocese  of  Gror,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hungarian  Peace  Society.  (Applause.) 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  CANON  ALEXANDER  GIESSWEIN,  D.D. 

Before  going  to  my  proper  task,  I  have  some  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  These  are  not  only  my  thanksgiving  for  the  kind  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  to  come  to  this  Conference,  which 
is  growing  in  international  importance,  but  also  to  transmit  the 
greetings  of  the  Hungarian  Peace  Society.  Doing  so,  I  use  the 
words  of  a  many-thousand-years-old  Oriental  manner  of  greet¬ 
ing,  sanctified  also  by  our  Lord.  In  these  words :  “  Peace  be 

with  you/’  is  indeed  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  in  the  usual 
“  Good  morning  ”  or  “  Good  evening/'  or  the  “  Mahlzeit  ”  of 
the  Germans.  (Applause.) 

Human  feeling,  I  suppose,  has  been  in  all  times  in  favor  of 
peace.  The  legends  of  all  peoples  begin  with  the  golden  age  of 
justice  and  peace,  and  not  of  bloodshed  and  fratricide.  But  it  is 
our  era  of  scientific  inquiry  which  has  given  to  this  endeavor  and 
striving  of  the  human  heart  towards  peace  an  unquestionable  basis 
of  sociological  truth.  Where  brain  and  heart  agree,  there  can 
be  no  more  doubt.  And,  I  may  say,  this  agreement  of  reason  and 
religious  sentiment  is  the  most  perfect  on  this  subject.  But  the 
striving  for  peace,  either  considered  from  the  religious  or  the 
sociological  point  of  view,  must  have  a  true  ethical  fundament : 
otherwise  it  would  be  only  an  empty  phrase. 

Both  the  scientific  and  the  religious  struggle  against  war  must 
be  founded^  on  psychological  aspects.  War  and  peace,  quite  as 
much  as  disease  and  health,  have  their  aetiology.  And  as  in 
human  organism  physical,  physiological  and  psychological  rea¬ 
sons  may  influence  the  condition  of  the  body,  so  in  the  social 
organism  of  tribes,  nations,  states,  not  only  the  economical  but  in 
many  instances  the  ethical  condition  is  the  determining  factor 
of  disease  and  health.  Now  war  is  a  disease  of  human  society. 
And  if  we  inquire  after  the  cause  of  this  economical  and  moral 
disease  we  find,  easily,  that  it  is  the  lack  of  justice. 

According  to  Greek  mythology,  Eirene  (Peace)  is  the  daughter 
of  Themis  (Justice).  I  do  not  know  whether  this  genealogy  is 
the  product  of  Greek  folklore  or  an  artificial  fabrication  of  later 
mythologists,  but  certainly  a  great  deal  of  psychological  truth  is 
hidden  in  it.  Peace  arises  where  justice  is  observed  and  by  social 
institutions  secured.  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  In  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist  (85:10)  is  the  expression 
of  the  same  truth  in  a  higher  way  of  consideration. 

In  the  same  way,  the  prophets  of  Israel  expect  from  righteous- 
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ness  and  judgment  the  establishment  of  true  peace.  Behold  a 
Kin0-  shall  reign  in  righteousness  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judg¬ 
ment  *  *  *  and  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace : 

and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  evei. 

( Is.  32,  1  N7.) 

The  same  Isaiah,  and  also  Micah,  speaking  about  the  reign  of 
the  King  of  Peace,  describe  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way :  “  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations  and  shall 

rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks :  nation  shall  not  hit 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  Christ  did  not  bring  us  tiue 
peace — because  after  Him  men  were  quite  as  warlike  as  before-— 
and  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  Christ  was  saying .  T. hmk 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.  I  came  not  K  send 
peace  but  a  sword.”  Now  whoever  is  a  reader  not  only  of  the 
letter  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  knows  that  the  sword  of 
Christ  is  not  the  wrathful  Viking  iron,  but  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  the  word  of  justice,  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.  And  we  know  also  that  the 
fire  he  sent  on  the  earth  is  not  the  fire  of  destruction  but  has  been 
kindled  to  the  purification  and  sanctification  of  souls.  Indeed,  a 
new  spirit  among  nations  has  been  introduced  by  the  Gospel, 
establishing  and  corroborating  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  In¬ 
ternational  law,  which  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  era, 
could  never  be  dreamt  upon,  had  there  not  been  the  idea  of  a 
brotherhood  of  all  nations  and  races.  The  Romans  of  old  had 
also  a  kind  of  international  union,  but  only  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire  ;  all  within  these  boundaries  could  partake  of  Roman 
citizenship,  but  all  without  these  boundaries,  if  not  favorites,  were 

considered  as  born  enemies  of  the  empire. 

Schucking,  in  his  book  on  the  work  of  The  Hague,  asserts  that 
The  Hague  Conferences  opened  a  new  era  in  human  history. 
Indeed,  this  work  has  been  a  great  step  toward  the  organization 
of  civilized  mankind,  but  it  was  not  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

A  new  perspective  of  history  has  been  properly  introduced  by 
Christianity,  and  we  may  join  the  German  historiographer  Beern- 
heim  in  his  assertion  that  the  first  universal  history  was  the  City 
of  God  of  St.  Augustin,  because  there  appears  at  first,  in  a  his¬ 
torical  work,  the  Christian  idea  of  the  oneness  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  if  Lawrence,  speaking  in  his  work  on  international 
law  about  the  grand  vision  of  Henry  IV  and  the  pacifists  ideas  ot 
Tames  Mill,  William  Penn,  Rousseau,  Kant,  adds:  I  hey 

dreamed  dreams;  we  are  confronted  by  reality,  I  may  say  he  is 
not  quite  exact,  because  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  on  the  oneness  of 
mankind  and  duties  of  justice  and  charity,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  later  times  are  unquestionably  realities , 
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quite  as  blossoms  are  a  reality,  which  must  at  all  events  precede 
the  ripening  fruit.  If  there  is  no  blossom,  there  shall  be  never 
any  fruit. 

The  federation  of  the  world  has  been  effectuated  and  is  to  be 
yet  more  effectuated  by  the  Christian  idea  of  brotherhood.  This 
federation  of  the  world  is — using  the  words  of  Mr.  Hull,  author 
of  “  The  Two  Hague  Conferences  ” — very  far  indeed  from  the 
ideal  of  a  world  empire,  which  was  realized  by  Caesar  and  at¬ 
tempted  by  Napoleon.  It  is  also  very  far  from  the  particularist 
ideal  of  absolute  and  isolated  autonomy  on  the  part  of  each 
nation,  which  has  been  found  to  be,  both  in  the  Orient  and  Occi¬ 
dent,  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  The  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  which  this  federation  of  the  world  has 
begun  to  represent,  is  well  expressed  by  M.  de  Martens  of  Russia 
in  his  closing  address  to  Commission  IV  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference. 

“  If  we  deserve  any  credit,”  he  said,— and  his  statement  was 
received  with  unanimous  applause — “  for  the  elaboration  of  ap¬ 
proved  projects,  it  is  by  grace  only  of  the  conviction  which  in¬ 
spires  all  of  us  without  exception,  that  the  days  of  an  isolated 
life  and  of  separation  between  the  nations  have  passed  away  for¬ 
ever,  that  nations  must  make  mutual  concessions  to  each  other, 
and  that  only  in  this  essential  condition  can  the  organization  of 
the  new  international  and  common  life  become  a  great  blessing 
to  all.  This  is  the  mistress  idea  of  all  our  labors,  and  this  is  the 
keystone  of  the  edifice  of  law  and  justice,  whose  cornerstone  was 
recently  laid.” 

A  delegate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  says 
in  his  valuable  work  on  The  Hague  Conferences : 

“  The  very  existence  of  the  conference  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  oneness  of  mankind.” 

And,  alluding  to  the  projects  of  politicians  and  philosophers  of 
older  times  (Sully,  Saint-Pierre,  Bentham,  Kant),  he  continues: 

“  It  seems,  the  foundations  are  laid  for  an  international  organi¬ 
zation.  It  depends  on  public  opinion  to'  rear  the  structure.” 

Yes,  the  foundations  are  laid,  and  they  are  yet  deeper,  they  are 
laid  in  the  knowledge  that  all  peoples  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  (the  Spirit's)  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  Gospel.”  (Eph.  3,  6.  ) 

And  this  knowledge  must  permeate  the  public  opinion  of  all 
peoples.  And  it  must  be  the  task  of  all  churches  to  rear,  cor¬ 
roborate  and  extend  public  opinion,  so^  that  it  may  expand  over 
all  the  civilized  world,  complexing  all  races,  so  that  the  spread 
of  this  idea  should  be  the  very  measure  of  civilization.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Yet  our  pacifistic  propaganda  cannot  be  one-sided.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  propagate  ideas  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
War  is  a  social,  moral,  and  I  may  assert  that  in  our  day  it  is  also 
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an  economical  disease,  and  diseases  cannot  be  cured  only  by 
speaking  on  the  benefits  of  health.  (Applause.)  The  true  paci- 
fistic  propaganda  must  prepare  the  idea  of  international  and  socia 
justice  •  it  must  give  a  remedy  for  war.  All  peace  m  family,  tribal 
and  national  life  has  been  introduced  by  laws  securing  the  honor 
and  safety  of  the  individual,  family  and  nation.  Without  sanc¬ 
tioned  courts  of  justice  and  judicial  institutions,  all  striving  tor 
social  order  is  vain  effort.  Where  these  institutions  are  defec¬ 
tive,  there  self-judgment  prevails.  If  there  is  no  law  and  tri¬ 
bunal  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man,  the  vendetta  (revenge 
and  bloodshed)  is  called  upon,  and  though  this  is  quite  strange 
and  repulsive  to  our  moral  conceptions,  it  was,  and  still  is  partly, 
a  necessary  social  institution  in  primitive  society. 

We  know  that  even  in  the  Mosaic  law  with  regard  to  the 
nomadic  character  of  the  children  of  Israel,  this  kind  of  self - 
judgment  existed  in  the  institution  of  the  redeemer  of  blood  (Zoel 
Haddam),  not  only  allowed  but  even  prescribed  as  a  duty  for  the 
kinsmen  of  the  killed.  If  in  our  modern  eyes  this  seems  a  very 
barbarous  institution,  we  must  consider  that  for  those  pnmitive 
times  and  manners,  it  was  nevertheless  a  step  onward,  the  sword 
of  Damocles  of  the  legalized  vendetta  being  a  means  of  securing 


personal  safety.  .  , 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  safety  of  property  could  only  be 

secured  by  feuds  and  by  the  force  of  the  sword.  The  knights  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were  engaged  in  continual  private 
wars  and  quarrels;  they  fought  for  their  presumptive  or  real 
rights  to  property  or  honor,  as  to-day  we  defend  or  look  for  our 
rights  and  titles  by  processes  of  law.  The  synods  of  the  church 
insisted  on  the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  these  enduring  pri  - 
vate  wars,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Frenga  ei 
—a  truce  for  half  of  the  week.  This  was  but  a  preparation  .or 
legal  order,  and  this  legal  order  put  an  end  to  these  continual 
disturbing  struggles.  It  was  at  this  time  that  peoples  were  uni¬ 
fied  in  a  body,  and  the  idea  of  national  solidarity  began  to  arise. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cities  of  Italy  were,  for  economical 
reasons,  in  warfare,  so  Siena  against  Pisa,  Pisa  against  Firenze. 
To-day  this  is  an  impossibility;  a  war  of  city  against  city  wot 
be  unthinkable.  The  economical  and  social  progress  ot  these 
cities  suppose  an  Italia  unita,  and  in  the  same  way  the  material 
and  economical,  no  less  than  the  ethical,  progress  o  our  mocern 
nations  postulates  a  united  Europe.  The  nations,  not  only  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world  must  be  au  aie  of  thei 
common  interests  in  both  the  economical  and  the  ethical  order. 
And  Christianity  has  here,  in  our  day,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil, 
by  inculcating  in  all  men  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  the  community 
of  ethical,  social  and  economical  interests  and  progress. 

Now  this  country,  the  guest  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
be  with  its  wonderful  progress  in  commerce,  industry,  social  and 
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ethical  institutions,  may  he  a  pattern  of  the  unifying  spirit  de¬ 
manded  by  our  times.  Wc,  members  of  the  European  nations, 
may  all  claim  some  relationship  with  the  great  nation  of  the 
United  States.  Dutch,  French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish  emigrants 
settled  here  in  the  beginning ;  afterwards  they  were  relieved  by 
Germans,  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Lithuanians,  Russians, 
Slavs,  Italians,  and  so  forth,  coming  across  the  great  water  in 
search  of  a  new  home,  of  labor,  prosperity  and  liberty,  and  they 
all  become  here  members  of  the  same  great  nation.  Why  should 
they  be  boon  enemies  in  Europe?  Why  must  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  Russians  and  Poles,  peoples  of  the  German,  Slavish, 
Roman  and  Finnish  or  Magyarish  family  be  reared  up  and  edu¬ 
cated,  it  is  said  for  the  sake  of  patriotism,  to  hate  each  other? 
We  shall  be  far  from  touching  the  national  character  of  European 
nations.  In  Europe  they  ought  to  conserve  their  national  indi¬ 
viduality,  their  customs,  traditions  and  language.  But  all  kind 
of  progress  postulates  to-day  some  kind  of  internationalism,  which 
is  in  no  way  contrary  to  true  national  feeling,  but  rather  its 
accomplishment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  great  American  nation  has 
its  means  to  link  together  in  a  common  citizenship  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  very  different  nations, — and  these  means  are  the  common 
national  feeling  and  the  common  use  of  the  English  language. 

Now  it  is  true  the  peoples  of  Europe  must  and  shall  conserve 
their  own  language,  but  in  recent  times  great  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  introduction  of  an  international  artificial  language, 
and  the  Esperanto  movement,  gaining  from  day  to  day,  may 
facilitate  the  international  intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  festival  of 
peace, — I  mean  the  banquet  given  on  May  9th  by  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Peace  among  English-speaking  Peoples,  and  besides  the 
eloquent  speeches  we  were  delighted  to  hear  on  that  occasion,  we 
listened  also  to  the  written  words  of  a  highly  minded  man,  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons,  and  I  am  sure  his  magnificent  letter  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  of  working  for  peace  will  not  be  confined  to  this  coun¬ 
try  or  to  English-speaking  peoples.  I  hope  that  its  spirit  may 
permeate  all  churches,  all  churchmen  and  all  Christians,  that 
they  may  be  apostles  of  brotherhood,  of  social  and  international 
justice,  and  with  these  lay  the  foundations  of  unperturbed  peace. 
(Applause.) 

The  nineteenth  century  succeeded  in  realizing,  after  many 
struggles  and  much  bloodshed,  a  true  Christian  idea,  the  idea  of 
freedom  in  abolishing  slavery.  To  the  twentieth  century  seems 
to  be  reserved  the  realization  of  this  other  Christian  idea  of 
brotherhood  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
be  under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  at  the  same 
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time  the  author  of  justice  and  the  supreme  teacher  of  brother¬ 
hood.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  Member  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  and 

Editor  of  Le  Devoir . 

THE  POSSIBLE  ACTION  OF  CANADA  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  M.  HENRI  BOURASSA 

Up  to  the  present  hour,  Canada,  a  mere  dependency  of  Great 
Britain,  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of  internal  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  deprived  of  all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
state  ’  has  played  no  part  in  the  world  of  international  politics. 

The  constant  evolution  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  growth  in  population 
and  wealth  of  the  great  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  are 
rapidly  bringing  us  to  the  day  when  Canada  and  the  other  se 
governing  British  communities  will  have  to  assume  the  lespon- 
sibilities  of  manhood,  either  as  independent  nations  or  as  real 
partners  of  Great  Britain  in  some  new  form  of  federated  asso- 

ciation 

Aneither  case,  Canada,  with  her  immense  territory  and  super¬ 
abundant  natural  resources,  which  are  already  attracting  a 
yearly  growing  number  of  settlers  from  all  countries  of  north¬ 
ern  and  central  Europe,  with  her  exceptional  advantages  for 
cheap  and  rapid  communication  with  Europe,  Canada  is  boun 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  that 
part  ought  to  be  fayorable  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will 

No&existing  community  of  white  men  will  enter  the  state  of 
nationhood  wSith  less  causes-past,  present  or  future  historical 
or  economical,  accidental  or  permanent— of  quarrels  with  the 
outside  world,  with  keener  motives,  both  moral  and  materia  , 
to  be  at  peace  and  to  see  peace  prevail  m  the  world. 

The  geographical  position  and  economic  conditions  of  Canada 
are  such  that  she  has  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace,  not  only  on  the  continent  of  which  she 
an  important  part,  but  on  the  two  oceans  boi  dering  her  .  o 
and  giving  her  communication  with  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  peculiar  configuration  of  the  country  Pyctica  >'  cut 
three  distinct  regions  by  the  barren  tableland  north  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Rockies,  make  it  of  vital 
importance  to  Canadian  trade  that  the  sea  routes  of  both  oceans 
remain  uninterrupted,  and  the  free  .tansit  on  , 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  unhampered 

That  inconvenience  cannot  be  overcome  by  sea  communica 
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tions  around  the  north  shores  of  Canada,  such  as  the  United 
States  are  on  the  point  of  creating  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
May  I  interject  here  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice,  Canada  will  thus  be  spared  the  temptation  of  protecting 
her  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  international  equity? 

Besides,  the  farming  and  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada, 
the  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources,  the  completion 
of  her  transportation  facilities,  will  demand,  for  many  years 
to  come,  an  enormous  importation  of  capital.  There  is  not  an 
industry  in  Canada  which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  indebted 
to  foreign  investors.  For  years,  those  investments  were  prac¬ 
tically  confined  to  British  capital.  For  various  causes,  which 
need  not  be  indicated  or  analyzed  here,  British  money-lenders 
are  getting  to  be  rather  close-fisted ;  but  foreign  capital  is  pour¬ 
ing  in,  from  the  United  States  especially,  also  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  even  Germany.  Canadian  borrowers  are  fully 
aware — and  they  feel  it  keenly  at  this  very  moment — that,  in 
time  of  war,  or  during  periods  when  war  is  simply  apprehended, 
money  is  more  difficult  to  obtain,  a  higher  interest  or  discount 
rate  has  to  be  paid,  loans  on  short  call  are  withdrawn ;  so  that, 
if  the  period  of  strain  lasts,  the  financial  status  of  the  borrowing 
country,  though  at  peace,  is  disturbed  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
the  country  at  war. 

Apart  from  those  purely  economical  causes,  Canada  has,  in 
her  political  conditions,  in  her  ethnical  composition  and  his¬ 
torical  traditions,  numerous  and  powerful  motives  to  stand  by 
the  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

Although  British  by  her  political  allegiance  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  largely  English-speaking — though  more  so  in  appearance 
than  in  fact — and  Protestant  in  majority/Canada  is  in  reality 
a  conglomeration  of  white  men  from  various  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  will  likely  preserve  that  composite  character. 

First  among  the  non-British  elements  come  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  the  pioneers  of  the  country.  By  a  curious  train  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  have  been  the  most  constant  and  faithful 
upholders  of  British  institutions ;  they  have  resisted  all  plans 
and  tendencies  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  the  country  by 
the  United  States;  while  preserving  jealously  their  racial  char¬ 
acteristics,  they  have  put  no  obstacle  in  the  development  of  a 
broad  and  thoroughly  Canadian  nationality,  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  real  founders. 

In  the  field  of  international  affairs,  they  are  sure  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  arbitration.  They  are,  at  the  present 
time,  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  movement  on  foot  to 
drag  Canada  in  the  vortex  of  European  quarrels  and  rivalries. 
Although  they  have  renounced  long  ago  all  idea  of  a  political 
connection  with  France,  they  have  kept  for  that  country  whence 
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thev  draw  the  food  for  their  intellectual  nourishment,  a  send- 
mental  attachment  which  makes  them  view  with  favor  all  ten- 
dencies  to  maintain  a  good  entente,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  This  implies  in  their  mind  no  spirit  of  animosity 
against  Germany,  because  the  actual  causes  of  bitterness  and 
rancor  between  modern  France  and  the  new  Teutonic  Empire 
are  all  posterior,  by  many  years,  to  their  complete  secession 

from  the  country  of  their  oiigin.  _ 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  their  steady  progress  in  numbers,  edu¬ 
cation  and  wealth,  the  relative  importance  of  the  F  rench,  as  a 
national  factor,  decreases  gradually  with  the  growing  invasion 
of  foreign  elements,  coming  either  from  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  or  from  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Slavonic  Europe 

Immigration  is  likely  to  be  the  problem  of  Canada.  V  anous 
causes,  ?which  need  not  be  analyzed  here,  tend  to  make  die 
assimilation  of  foreigners  slower  in  Canada  than  it  has  been  m 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  on  the 
advantages  or  inconveniences  which  may  result  to  Canada,  as 
a  nation  from  the  resistance  of  those  new  cosmopolitan  stiata 
to  the  pressure  of  assimilation.  But  as  a  factor  in  the  framing 
of  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  international  peace  and  aibi- 
tration,  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  and  powerful. 

Most  of  those  foreigners — and  this  applies  a. so  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles-have  come  to  Canada 
largely  because  they  were  given  to  understand  that  Canada  is 
a  country  where  peace,  order, .  and  liberty  prevail,  a  country 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  international  rivalries,  with  tun 
dreadful  sequel  of  conscription,  of  military  and  naval  budgets, 
of  heavy  taxation,  of  the  burdens  of  armed  peace  and  the  ho  - 
rors  of  war.  They  can  easily  be  enrolled  m  the  ranks  of  the 
persistent  opponents  of  military  imperialism  and  blatant  jm- 

§°The  longer  the  non-British  preserve  their  ethnical  character¬ 
istics  the  better  disposed  they  will  be  to  accept  and  uphold 
the  principles  of  arbitration,  which  would  lessen  it  not  alto¬ 
gether  suppress  the  causes  of  conflict  between  their  native  lands 
and  Great  Britain.  They  will  also  view  with  favor  any  move¬ 
ment  to  assert  the  right  of  Canada  to  remain  neutral  in  British 
wars  not  directly  connected  with  the  interests  and  safety  of 
Canada,— in  those  wars  especially  in  which  their  fatherland  ■ 

mTf  that  doctrine  of  colonial  neutrality,  which  was  practically 
acknowledged  bv  Great  Britain  fifty  years  ago,  finally  prevailed 
over  tire  new  imperialistic  tendencies,  even  before  Canada  cou  d 
assert  it  as  a  nation  or  a  co-partner  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  a  beneficent  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  councils 
S  Gieat  Britain.  It  might,  for  example,  induce  the  British 
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Government  to  change  their  views  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Choate,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  at  The 
Hague  Conference  in  1907,  to  abolish  the  practice  of  piracy 
on  sea  in  time  of  war, — which  proposal,  though  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  was  left  in  suspense  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  the  opposition  raised  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  Conference  will 
see  the  same  proposition  renewed,  accepted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  put  into  practice  by  all  maritime  powers.  Its  adoption 
would  free  Canada  from  even  the  semblance  of  a  pretence  to 
enter  into  the  dangerous  game  of  naval  armaments,  either  on 
her  own  account  or  as  a  contributor  to  the  British  naval  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  most  important  factor,  perhaps,  in  the  education  of 
Canada  as  an  upholder  of  peace  and  arbitration  lies  in  her 
long  preliminary  stage  as  a  dependency.  Viewed  from  that 
angle,  the  state  of  colonial  subjection  and  irresponsibility,  detri¬ 
mental  as  it  has  been  to  the  intellectual  and  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  may  have  a  marked  and  beneficent  effect  on 
her  future  course,  either  as  an  independent  nation  or  as  a  power¬ 
ful  partner  in  a  British  Confederacy. 

On  her  own  account,  Canada  has  had  no  quarrel  with  any 
one.  She  has  no  conquest  to  answer  for,  no  wound  to  heal, 
no  grudge  to  satisfy,  no  claim  to  adjust,  either  subjectively  or 
objectively.  For  many  years  to  come,  she  will  have  no  need 
of  colonies,  no  shadow  of  a  pretence  to  covet  new  territory— 
not  even  the  “  pious  ”  desire  of  conquering,  stealing,  bullying 
or  killing  “  inferior  races,”  in  order  to  inculcate  in  them  the 
tenets  and  habits  of  a  “  superior  civilization.”  The  great 
“  Christian  ”  powers  have  hardly  left  her  any  chance  of  enter¬ 
ing  that  field  of  “  education  ”  and  “  improvement  ”  of  assum¬ 
ing  her  share  of  the  “  white  man’s  burden.” 

Once  the  safety  of  trade  secured  on  sea,  there  remains  in 
the  world  but  one  country  with  which  Canada  can  be  in  trouble : 
the  United  States. 

>  May.  I  devote  the  latter  part  of  these  remarks  to  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  the  relations  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  have  been  in  the  past,  what  they  are  at  present,  and  what 
they  should  be  in  the  future? 

In  fact,  this  is  the  root  of  my  subject.  The  general  state  of 
international  unrest  is  nothing,  after  all,  but  the  transmission, 
through  the  ramification  of  International  rivalries  and  alliances, 
of  some  local  points  of  friction  between  individual  States.  The 
part  that  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  the  game  of 
international  politics  will  depend  mainly  upon  her  relations  with 
her  powerful  and  sole  neighbor,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  just  being  made  to  commemorate 
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the  century  of  continuous  peace  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations.  The  object  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  mutual  congratulation.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  ungracious  if  I  recall  the  fact  that,  although  war  has 
not  been  actually  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Lnited 
States,  there  have  been,  during  those  hundred  years,  long  periods 
of  strained  relations,  and,  on  several  occasions,  serious  and  acute 
causes  of  misunderstanding  which  brought  the  two  countries  to 
the  verge  of  armed  conflict.  The  most  practical  manner  of  cele¬ 
brating  that  centenary  of  peace  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
adoption  of  measures  and  the  propounding  of  sentiments,  in 
both  countries,  most  likely  to  eradicate  all  possible  causes  of 
dissension.  Foremost  among  those  measures  should  be  the 
solemn  pledge  to  resort  to  arbitration  in  all  present  and  future 
cases  inP  dispute.  Naturally,  that  pledge  _  should  be  mutually 
sincere,  and  resorted  to  even  when  sordid  interests  or  jingoisti 
clamors  may  try  to  raise  obstacles  and  trouble. 

But  the  main  object  I  have  in  view,  m  recalung  the  past 
instances  of  strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  is  to  point  out  that  in  none  of  those  instances 
was  Canada  involved,  directly  or  indirectly.  More  than  that 
Canada  was  not  concerned  in  either  of  the  two  bloody  conflicts 
which  were  terminated,  the  first  by  the  Treaty  of  \  ersailles, 
1783,  the  other  by  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  m  1814- 

The  protracted  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  self-creatio 
of  the  American  Republic  arose  from  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  English  colonists  to  the  pretension  of  the  British  authorities 
to  tax  them  without  their  consent  or  participation  Although 
we,  Canadians,  resisted  the  temptation  to  join  hands  with  the 
“  rebels  ”  we  continued  the  same  struggle,  by  mom  pacific 
methods,  and  finally  secured  the  acknowledgment  by  Bri¬ 

tain  of  the  principle  for  which  the  founders  of  the  America 

Republic  had  fought.  ... 

The  war  of  1812-13  was  due  to  the  persistency  with  which 

Great  Britain  exercised  on  American  vessels  the  so-called  right 
of  visit.  Although  they  stood  loyally  by  Great  Britain  or i  t 
battlefield,  Canadians  had  no  sympathy  with  and  no  part 

the  cause  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

The  agitation  raised  in  the  United  States  over  the  delimitation 

of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Western  States  t  ie  /  y 
four  forty  or  fight  "  war  cry  of  the  Clay- Polk  electoral  contes  , 
in  1844— took  place  long-  before  Canada  had  possession  and 

control  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

During  the  protracted  Civil  War,  the  sympathies  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people  were  much  more  divided  than  the  sentiments  of  the 
British.  ?With  the  Trent  incident  and  the  raids  of  the  Alabama, 
they  had  nothing  to  do. 
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The  Fenian  incursions  across  the  frontiers  of  Canada  were  a 
repercussion  of  the  thorny  problem  of  the  British  rule  in  Ireland 
— a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  Canada. 

With  the  Venezuela  incident,  Canada,  of  course,  had  nothing 
to  do. 

The  latest  dispute,  on  the  determination  of  the  Alaska  bound¬ 
ary,  was  finally  settled  in  a  manner  not  altogether  acceptable 
to  many  Canadians;  but  the  settlement  being  the  result  of  an 
agreement  concluded  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  over  the  head  of  Canadian  authorities, 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  bone  of  contention  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

In  no  instance  whatever  has  Canada  brought  Great  Britain 
in  clash  with  the  United  States.  She  has  never  caused  even 
the  slightest  degree  of  trouble  or  estrangement  between  the  twro 
countries. 

This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  the  part  of  the  British  Empire  most  closely  connected  with 
the  United  States, — the  two  countries  being  divided  by  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line,  much  over  four  thousand  miles  long  (counting  the 
boundary  of  Alaska). 

Of  course,  it  would  be  puerile  to  pretend  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  always  remained  au  meme 
diapason.  There  were  occasions  when  the  smaller  nation 
thought  that  the  bigger  one  had  a  slight  disposition  to  bully  her. 
Naturally,  demagogues,  politicians,  panic-mongers,  flag-wavers, 
and  various  other  species  of  dealers  in  cheap  patriotism,  have 
not  failed,  at  times,  to  hit  hard  at  the  “'Yankee” — just  as,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  field  of  politics,  disappointed  politi¬ 
cians  or  despondent  thinkers  have  occasionally  fallen  into  the 
advocacy  of  national  or  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be  accurately  stated  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Canadians  are  equally  determined  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  their  Canadian  nationality  and  to  live  on  terms 
of  peaceful  rivalry  and  friendly  relations  with  their  powerful 
neighbors  to  the  South.  Annexation  would  be  regarded  by  most 
Canadians  as  detrimental  to  both  countries ;  a  war  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  abhorrent  to  all. 

All  these  facts  and  features,  enlightened  by  over  a  century 
— as  far  as  both  countries  are  concerned — of  friendly  relations, 
should  be  of  good  omen  for  the  future.  Why  should  Canada, 
when  a  nation  or  a  free  partner  of  Great  Britain,  prove  to  be 
a  more  troublesome  neighbor  to  the  United  States  than  she  has 
been  as  a  self-governing  but  externally  irresponsible  colony? 

Naturally,  if  both  countries  want  the  future  to  be  worthy  of 
the  past,  they  must  remain  true  to  their  best  traditions  and  re¬ 
sist  firmly  the  temptations  of  greed  and  the  appeals  of  jingoism. 
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Canada  should  be  clear  sighted  and  patriotic  enough,  and  have 
a  sufficient  degree  of  self-possession,  to  discourage  the  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  now  brought  to  bear  upon  her  to  drag  her  in  the 
folly  of  naval  armaments,  either  by  contribution  to  the  British 
fleet  or  by  the  organization  of  a  navy  of  her  own,  for  which 
she  has  not  the  slightest  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  can  do  much,  either  by  action  or  by  inaction,  according 
to  circumstances,  to  develop  the  good  feelings  of  their  growing 
neighbors  and  educate  them  in  the  process  of  building  up  a 
peaceful,  progressive,  truly  Christian  democracy.  They  can  do 
as  much  to  spoil  them  forever. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Canada  is  considerable 
and  far-reaching.  The  contiguity  of  their  territories ;  the  com¬ 
munity  of  language  and  origin;  the  natural  co-adaptation  of 
climatic  and  economical  conditions,  which  brings  an  enormous 
exchange  of  goods,  under  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  customs’ 
tariffs;  the  constant  interchange  of  population,  now  much  more 
equally  balanced  than  formerly ;  the  enormous  circulation  in 
Canada  of  American  journals  and  publications  of  all  kinds:— 
these  are  all  causes  which  tend  to  make  of  Canada,  in  many 
respects,  a  replica  of  the  United  States.  Those  causes  operate 
with  all  the  greater  strength  that  they  are  not  checked,  in  Can¬ 
ada,  by  the  counterpoising  influence  of  any  other  country  close 
by.  From  a  purely  national  point  of  view,  much  could  be  said 
of  the  inconveniences  resulting  to  Canada  from  that  peculiar 
situation.  Upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  one,  it  is  more 
fitting,  I  think,  to  indicate  the  advantages  Canada  has  derived 
from  that  radiation  of  forces  originated  in  the  United  States ; 
and  above  all,  to  point  out  in  what  manner  that  influence  could 
be  used  to  draw  Canada  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

The  services  which  the  great  American  Republic  has  ren¬ 
dered,  though  unwillingly  or  unknowingly,  to  her  young  neigh¬ 
bor,  have  been  of  vital  importance  and  of  permanent  effect.. 

In  declaring  their  independence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  English  colonies  opened  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen  to 
the  dangers  of  Downing  Street  rule  in  the  colonies.  They 
thereby  paved  the  way  to  our  constitutional  liberties,  and,  as  a 
result,  secured  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  proclaiming  the  so-called  “  Monroe  Doctrine,  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Canning, 
the  United  States  practically  made  Canada  safe  from  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  other  nations.  And  this  has  been  unreserv¬ 
edly  accepted  by  all  British  foreign  ministers,  from  George  Can¬ 
ning  down  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  looked  upon 
in  Canada,  to-day,  with  much  less  favor  than  in  Great  Britain. 
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Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  should  hold  good,  pro¬ 
vided  it  grows  broader  and  adapts  itself  to  actual  and  coming 
circumstances,  and  is  not  lowered  to  the  level  of  rank  jingoism 
or  narrowed  to  the  measure  of  party  exigencies  or  sordid  in¬ 
terest.  As  a  declaration  of  the  right  and  determination  of  all 
free  communities  in  America  to  govern  themselves  unhampered 
by  the  domination  or  pressure  of  European  nations — with  due 
regard,  of  course,  to  existing  rights — it  ought  to  be  kept  alive, 
and  Canada  should  stand  by  it  as  strenuously  as  the  United 
States  or  any  other  free  American  community.  Naturally,  if 
it  is  to  endure,  it  must  carry  as  a  reciprocal  consequence  the 
abstention  of  American  nations  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  otherwise  than  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens  and 
the  safeguarding  of  their  interests.  As  between  American  com¬ 
munities,  it  should  remain  what  it  was  meant  to  be :  the  exercise 
of  a  noble  and  disinterested  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  American  nation,  to  uphold  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  her  younger  sister  nations,  but  never  to  be 
used  as  a  “  big  stick  ”  to  bully  and  terrorize  into  subjection  the 
weaker  states  of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not 
be  meant  to  abrogate  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  applicable  to 
all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  therefore  not  be  invoked  by  any 
American  community,  last  of  all  by  the  great  English-speaking 
republic,  against  the  right  adjudication  of  any  just  claim  on 
the  part  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  nation.  Finally  and  above 
all,  it  should  not  be  raised  as  an  obstacle  against  the  adoption 
of  general  laws  of  arbitration.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
enlarged  and  enlivened  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  noble  doctrine  to  which  this  conference  is  devoted. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  by  the  evolution  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  broader  code  of  international  arbitration  that  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States  can  accomplish 
most  in  the  creation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  in  Canada. 

Nothing  could  retard  the  progress  of  the  peaceful  and  con¬ 
fiding  dispositions  of  the  Canadian  people  as  much  as  the  con¬ 
viction,  or  the  mere  suspicion,  that  any  one  constituted  in  au¬ 
thority  in  the  United  States,  is  bent  on  making  of  Canada  a 
“  mere  adjunct”  of  the  Republic.  Nothing  could  more  success¬ 
fully  develop  those  same  dispositions,  and  draw  Canada  to  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration,  than  the  marked  evidences 
which  the  great  American  Republic  could  give  of  her  deter¬ 
mination,  not  only  t©  advocate  arbitration,  but  to  put  it  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  her  possible  disputes  with  the  weakest  as  well  as  with 
the  strongest  nations. 

The  creation  of  the  International  Waterways  Commission, 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  numerous  parties 
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interested  in  the  enjoyment  and  development  of  the  vast  water¬ 
shed  common  to  both  countries,  has  been  a  good  step  in  that 
direction.  It  is  a  practical  beginning  in  the  establishment  of 
measures  tending  to  prevent  causes  of  conflict  and  to  settle  all 
difficulties  by  way  of  arbitration. 

Another  beneficent  measure  would  be  the  establishment  in 
Washington  of  a  permanent  Canadian  office,  of  a  semi-ambas- 
sadorial  character,  working  in  free  co-operation  with  the  British 
Embassy.  The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  thus  be  kept  in  close  and  constant  intercourse.  The  views 
of  the  Canadian  government,  on  all  questions  of  common  inter¬ 
est,  would  be  communicated  first  hand  and  in  full  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  United  States. 

May  I.  close  by  saying  that  the  spectacle  of  two  great 
democracies,  peipetuating  on  the  Continent  of  America  some 
of  the  best  features  of  the  leading  races  of  Europe,  free  from 
the  crushing  burden  of  armaments,  and  living  side  by  side  in  a 
state  of  peaceful  emulation,  would  be  one  of  the  most  appre¬ 
ciable  assets  of  humanity?  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  .  I  am  sure  we  have  been  delighted  with  the 
forceful  and  eloquent  address  of  Mr.  Bourassa.  If  it  were 
possible— and  I  think  it  might  be  possible— for  Canada  to  hold 
her  hands  and  not  have  a  navy,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  and 
would  back  up  what  has  been  her  successful  policy  so  many 
years.  Senator  Dandurand,  whom  we  expected  here,  has  had 
to  go  back  to  Ottawa  to  take  the  lead  in  advocating  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  three  Dread¬ 
noughts  to  be  provided  for  the  English  government.  What  he 
may  say,  with  the  authority  of  some  one  else  behind  him,  may 
be  the  determining  factor  whether  or  not  the  Dreadnoughts  will 
be  provided. 

^  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Dr.  William  R. 
Shepherd,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Pan-American  countries. 
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In  1784,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  Latin-American  republics 
had  won  their  independence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Count 
of  Aranda,  then  Spanish  ambassador  to  France,  addressed  to 
King  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  a  memorial  containing  a  remark¬ 
able  prophecy  about  the  United  States.  “  This  federal  republic,” 
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he  said,  “  has  been  born  as  it  were  a  pygmy.  *  *  *  Some 

day  it  will  become  a  giant,  an  awe-inspiring  colossus  * 
dreaming  only  of  its  aggrandizement.  *  *  *  The  first  step 

of  this  nation,  whenever  it  shall  have  gathered  sufficient  strength, 
will  be  to  seize  the  Floridas,  so  as  to  dominate  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Then  *  *  *  it  will  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  the 

vast  empire  (to  the  southward),  which  we  shall  be  unable  to 
defend  against  a  formidable  power,  established  on  the  same  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  its  close  vicinity.”  This  prophecy  may  well  serve 
as  a  text  on  which  to  base  any  consideration  of  the  general 
subject  in  hand. 

Next  to  patriotism,  there  is  no  sentiment  in  our  country  more 
earnestly  and  persistently  cherished,  or  more  doubtful  in  meaning 
and  application,  than  what  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Any  reference  to  Latin  America  would  appear  incom¬ 
plete  without  it.  Press  and  public,  Congress  and  the  individual 
citizen,  all  assume  that  every  phase  of  our  policy  toward  the 
American  republics  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  origin  proceeds 
from,  is  suggested  by,  or  intended  to  serve  as,  an  assertion  01 
extension  of  this  political  creed.  Toward  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  our  attitude  and  conduct  may  vary  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  our  relations  with  the  republics  on  the  American 
continents  and  islands  are  determined,  presumably,  out  of  regaid 

for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  alone. 

In  view  of  these  ideas,  the  historian  who  ventures  to  deal  with 
recent  aspects  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America. must  avoid, 
in  the  title  given  to  his  remarks  at  least,  any  intimation  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  prevailing  assumption. 
Otherwise  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  placed .  in  the  company  to 
which  a  certain  contemporary  writer  has  assigned  those^  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  Washington,”  who. assist  the  “  rabidly 
anti-American  among  Latin-American  politicians  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  villifying  our  country  by  their  sophomoric  effusions/ 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  first  enun¬ 
ciated,  and  as  properly  applied  on  later  occasions,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  lays  down  three  definite  principles.  It  prohibits  future 
colonization  in  America  by  a  non-American  power,  forbids,  an 
extension  to  the  republics  of  the  New  World  of  the  monarchical 
system  by  any  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  asseits  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  United  States  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
those  republics  against  aggression  from  any  non-American  quar¬ 
ter.  In  practice,  also,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  justly 
interpreted  to'  mean  the  prevention  of  non-American  states  from 
acquiring  any  part  of  an  American  republic’s  territory,  even  with 
its  own  consent,  or  under  the  guise  of  adjusting  a  boundary  line. 
Similarly  it  is  held  to  include  the  prevention  of  non-American 
states  from  occupying,  more  or  less  permanently,  as  an  act  of  war 
to  obtain  satisfaction  of  pecuniary  claims,  01  to  secure  reparation 
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for  injuries  committed,  or  otherwise,  any  portion  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  an  American  republic. 

While  these  forms  of  application  may  amount  actually  to  a 
restriction  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  its  fellow-nations  in 
the  New  World,  by  which  their  soverign  right  to  dispose  of 
their  territory  as  they  see  fit  is  appreciably  limited,  the  under- 
lying  principle  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  views  that  prevail 
practically  throughout  Latin-America.  Hence  it  is  looked  upon 
there,  less  as  a  diminution  of  abstract  power,  than  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  concrete  protection. 

When  thus  interpreted  and  made  effective,  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  would  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  a  justiciable  question,  and  accordingly  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  international  arbitration.  Belonging,  as  it  does,  in  the 
same  category  as  the  national  independence  of  the  United  States, 
it  could  not  be  made  liable  to  infringement  by  an  international 
court,  no  matter  how  impartial  in  character. 

Three  of  the  main  aspects  of  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
America,  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  rest  of  America  to  its 
constituent  parts,  have  not  grown  out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  none  of  them  has,  necessarily,  any  organic  connection  with 
it.  Of  these  aspects  one  is  the  hegemony  or  headship,  if  not 
domination,  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Another  is  that  tendency  of  all  powerful  states  to  widen  the 
territorial  bounds  of  their  political  and  commercial  supremacy, 
a  tendency  to  which  usage  has  assigned  the  term  “  imperialism.” 
The  third  aspect  has  to  do  with  an  appreciation  of  community 
of  problems  and  interests  among  the  republics  of  America  which, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called,  in  a  larger  sense,  “  Pan- 
Americanism,”  and  in  a  narrower  sense,  “  Latin-Americanism,” 

No  reasonable  construction  of  the  language  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  no  correct  understanding  of  the  history,  either  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  Latin-American  republics  during  the 
nineteenth  century  and  after,  will  support  the  notion  that  the 
great  American  dogma  is  a  self-denying  ordinance.  It  does  not 
prohibit  any  of  the  countries  of  America  to  assume  a  position  of 
headship  over  the  others.  It  does  not  forbid  any  of  the  American 
nations  to  do  to  its  fellows,  or  to  any  of  the  European  colonies 
still  left  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  precisely  the  things  from 
which  outsiders  are  excluded.  Nor  does  it  prevent  them  from 
entering  upon  a  closeness  of  relationship  which  might  betoken  a 
solidarity  of  concern  over  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  such 
manifestations  of  activity,  on  our  part  or  on  that  of  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  but  to  certain  circumstances  of  national  development  with¬ 
out  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  have  been  worthless. 

Partly  because  this  exclusion  of  non-American  countries  has 
no  reverse  side,  which  would  put  corresponding  restraints  upon 
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the  nations  of  America  themselves  in  dealing  with  one  another, 
and  partly  for  many  reasons  of  a  different  kind,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  Latin-American  countries  in  recent 
times  has  veered  very  widely  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  So  far 
as  Latin-America  is  concerned,  the  divergence  is  due,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  to  the  phenomenal  spread  of  European  and  American  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  -various  republics,  to  the  mighty  growth  of  trade, 
to  the  huge  increase  in  European  immigration  thither,  and  to  the 
corresponding  enlargement  of  information  and  interest  on  their 
account.  One  cannot  ignore,  also,  the  presence  in  their  terri¬ 
tories  of  promoters,  prospectors,  engineers,  constructors  of  every 
sort  from  this  country  and  others,  who<  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  political  and  financial  disturb¬ 
ance  to  gain  certain  personal  advantages,  with  the  expectation 
that  their  respective  governments  would  uphold  their  claims. 
A  new  type  of  American  frontiersman,  in  particular,  has  gone 
to  the  southward,  a  frontiersman  whose  methods  and  deeds  have 
not  been  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  characterizing  the  western 
pioneer  of  earlier  days  in  our  own  land. 

The  possession  of  vast  natural  resources  developed  by  Euro¬ 
pean  capital  and  immigration,  in  union  with  the  enterprise  of  our 
Anglo-American  ancestors,  has  enabled  the  United  States,  on  its 
part,  to  assume  a  position  of  headship  in  the  New  World  that  is 
unique  in  international  affairs.  Outwardly,  in  its  exercise  of 
regulation,  it  resembles  the  concert  of  the  powers  of  Europe;  but 
it  lacks  the  balance  involved  in  that  concert.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  action  of  one  nation  instead  of  several ;  and  if  its  unison  of 
tone  may  be  a  trifle  monotonous,  it  at  least  has  the  merit  of 
striking  no  discords.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  has  ever  advanced  to  a  position  of  substan¬ 
tial  equality  with  the  United  States,  and  none  is  likely  so  to  do 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Given  the  mighty  growth  of  the  United  States  and,  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  the  rapid  progress  as  well  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil  and  Chile,  for  example,  it  is  not  surprising, 
perhaps,  that,  in  the  measure  of  its  strength,  each  should  have 
endeavored  to  widen  its  respective  frontiers.  Our  country,  es¬ 
pecially,  has  enlarged  its  domains  to  an  enormous  extent.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Oregon  region  and  Alaska,  all  of  its  acquisition  since 
1802  belonged  either  to  Spain  or  to  a  Spanish-American  republic. 

Whether  justifiable  or  not,  this  expansion  is  a  clear  evidence 
of  imperialism.  The  fact  is  significant,  and  some  there  are  who 
think  it  ominous  for  the  future  of  Latin  America.  On  this 
point  a  recent  circular  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
mentioning  sixty-seven  reasons  why  we  ought  to  maintain  a 
strong  navy,  seems  to  throw  a  little  light.  “  Land  hunger  and 
land  grabbing”  it  affirms,  “  are  as  much  in  evidence  today  as 
in  any  period  of  the  world’s  history.”  The  eighteenth  reason, 
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therefore,  urges  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  to  uphold 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  “particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  West 
Indies  and  lands  north  of  the  Amazon.”  What  this  phraseology 
means  is,  perhaps,  as  dubious  as  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself.  One  might  gather  from  the  language 
of  Reason  18  that,  for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores, 
the  scope  of  naval  operations  need  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
Amazon.  One  might  infer,  also,  that  the  eagle  flies  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land,  and  that  his  flight  is  apt  to  take  a  southerly 
course.  Again,  the  wording  might  lead  one  to  assume  that 
what  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Amazon,  either  is  able  to 
defend  itself,  or  is  to  be  left  as  a  legitimate  field  for  European 
expansion. 

Not  interpretations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  then,  so  much 
as  motives  and  considerations  quite  apart  from  it,  have  shaped 
the  major  part  of  our  policy  in  recent  years  toward  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  The  policy  has  been  dictated  rather  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  our  political  preponderance  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  promote  our  commercial  aggrandizement,  and 
to  strengthen  throughout  the  continents  and  islands  a  sense  of 
inter-American  solidarity,  of  which  the  headship  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 

To  these  several  ends,  for  example,  notably  in  the  areas  of 
Latin  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  United' 
States  has  declared  itself  unwilling  to  allow  a  European  country, 
possessing  colonies  in  America,  to  transfer  them  to  another 
power  without  its  express  consent.  It  has  acquired  naval  sta¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  and  negotiated  for  others.  It  has  as¬ 
serted  its  right  to  sole  ownership  in  the  waterway  now  being 
constructed,  or  in  any  other  neighboring  waterway  hereafter  to 
be  constructed,  between  the  two  oceans. 

In  that  region,  and  even  farther  to  the  southward,  the  United 
States  has  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin-American 
nations,  to  maintain  order,  to  insure  fair  elections,  to  rehabilitate 
finances,  to  enforce  rules  of  sanitation  and  to  investigate  reports 
of  ill-treatment  of  Indians.  It  has  imposed  its  mediation  upon 
belligerent  countries,  has  determined  whether  or  not  a  particular 
presidential  administration  'should  be  recognized,  and  has  actu¬ 
ally  created  two  of  the  Latin-American  republics,  in  one  case 
by  emancipation  from  a  European  state,  and  in  another  by  sepa¬ 
ration  from  a  Spanish- American  country.  It  has  established, 
finally,  the  system  of  periodical  meetings  of  delegates  from  the 
twenty-one  republics  at  large,  known  as  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  for  the  treatment  of  problems  more 
or  less  common  to  them  all,  and  also  the  international  institution 
at  Washington,  called  the  Pan-American  Union,  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  information  about  them. 
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As  illustrated  by  a  number  of  these  activities,  the  United 
States  has  introduced  into  the  Latin-American  nations  concerned 
a  kind  of  political  tutelage  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Supposedly  independent  and  sovereign  states  have  been  placed, 
not  under  a  protectorate,  but  under  a  sort  of  guardianship  which 
limits  the  enjoyment  of  independence  and  the  exercise  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  thinks  needful,  to 
insure  their  stability,  solvency,  cleanliness,  and  general  good 
behavior. 

Yet,  with  all  our  imperialism,  real  or  alleged,  and  with  all 
our  manifestations  of  headship,  actual  and  supposititious,  there 
exists  in  the  American  people  a  genuine  sense  of  fair  play,  which 
will  assert  itself  whenever  appealed  to  in  the  right  manner. 
Some  Latin-American  countries  and  individuals,  aggrieved  by 
our  conduct,  have  made  the  mistake  of  publishing  their  plaints 
in  Europe,  in  Paris  or  Madrid,  for  instance,  where  they  could 
not  be  of  the  remotest  service.  Some  have  urged  that  the  aid 
of  Japan,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  Europe  at  large,  be  invoked,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  “  Colossus  of  the  North.”  Others  have 
dreamt  and  talked  and  written  about  a  confederation  of  Latin- 
American  countries,  to  offset  the  headship  of  the  United  States 
and  to  restrain  its  alleged  bent  for  imperialism. 

Dreamers  and  idealists  care  nothing  about  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  the  present.  In  Latin 
America  they  have  been  misled  by  the  mirage  of  numbers  and 
the  map.  They  fancy  that  twenty  republics,  with  a  population 
of  seventy  millions  spread  over  an  area  three  times  and  more 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  make  up  a  citadel  of  strength, 
whereas  in  reality,  viewed  as  members  of  a  possible  confedera¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  are  but  straggling  outposts  of  weakness. 

Colombia,  at  all  event,  our  Latin-American  neighbor  most 
aggrieved,  is  no  longer  making  these  mistakes.  Its  wise  men 
are  not  airing  their  country’s  troubles  in  Europe  or  adjuring 
all  Latin  Americans  to  unite  against  the  Yankee  oppressor. 
Instead,  for  some  time  past,  Colombia  has  been  doing  the  alto¬ 
gether  sensible  thing  of  maintaining  a  publicity  bureau  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  has  availed  itself  of  the  periodical 
press  and  of  the  mails  to  appeal  in  .an  earnest,  manly  fashion 
to  the  sentiment  of  justice  lying  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  And  what  has  been  the  outcome?  Daily  the 
feeling  gathers  headway  that,  while  we  cannot  forego  our  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  we  ought  to  make  honest 
reparation  for  our  hasty  action  of  a  decade  ago.  Already  the 
government  of  the  EJnited  States  has  offered  a  liberal  compen¬ 
sation  which  Colombia  has  not  been  willing  so  far  to  accept. 
It  demands  arbitration  of  the  whole  matter  at  issue  with  the 
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United  States  before  The  Hague  tribunal.  On  our  own  part, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  Colombia 
will  only  understand  and  respect  our  national  needs,  and,  view¬ 
ing  the  question  temperately,  will  not  resort  to  any  exaggerated 
insistence  upon  outraged  nationality,  the  American  people  will 
stand  ready,  through  arbitration  or  otherwise,  to  make  a 
“square  deal”  without  further  shuffling.  (Applause.) 

Looking  at  still  another  phase  of  the  general  subject,  Europe 
appears  to  hold  the  opinion  that,  if  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  interference  by  non-American  nations  in  Latin-American 
concerns,  it  does  so  because  it  wants  Latin  America  for  itself. 
At  all  events  it  ought  to  make  itself  responsible  for  possible 
shortcomings  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Accordingly  it  should 
compel  Latin-American  countries  to  comply  with  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  in  case  any  of  them  might  evince  a  disposition  to  evade 
such  obligations  by  taking  refuge  in  a  supposed  impunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For  these  opinions  seven  cor¬ 
rectives  are  available. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  has  expressly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  allowing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  against  the  consequences  of  misbehavior.  Secondly,  the 
application  of  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  providing  for  a  resort  to  arbitration,  supplies  a  ready 
means  of  action.  The  third  corrective  would  permit  European 
powers  to  employ  coercive  measures,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
involve  the  actual  occupation  of  territory.  The  fourth  would 
authorize  the  United  States  to  use  its  position  of  headship  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  moral  suasion  to  bear. 

Less  practical  than  the  preceding,  the  fifth  corrective  would 
suggest  an  understanding  among  all  of  the  American  republics 
that  they  boycott  any  particular  state  clearly  guilty  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  With  it  may  be  associated  the  sixth  in  order.  This 
would  advocate  a  compact  among  all  of  the  American  nations, 
forbidding  any  of  them  to  make  further  conquests  in  the  New 
World. 

The  seventh  and  last  corrective  for  European  misapprehen¬ 
sions  about  our  relation  to ;  Latin  America  is  the  most  valuable, 
perhaps,  of  all.  It  would  consist  in  the  establishment  in  the 
New  World  of  a  concert  of  the  powers  similar  to  the  one 
existing  in  Europe.  By  this  arrangement  the  United  States 
would  co-operate  with  the  stronger  and  more  progressive  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  degree  of  super¬ 
vision,  regulation,  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  weaker 
states  as  circumstances  might  warrant.  Its  occasional  use  in 
recent  times  has  been  attended  with  admirable  results.  While 
safeguarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all  its  reasonable  exten- 
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sion,  the  practice  leaves  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
essentially  intact  and  tends  to  abate  among  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  the  fear  of  our  imperialism.  Furthermore  it  avoids 
wounding  the  self-pride  of  the  larger  and  more  important  Latin- 
American  nations,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enhances  their  pres¬ 
tige,  and  reconciles  the  smaller  ones  more  readily  to  any  needful 
processes  of  international  regulation. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  phases  of  our  relationship  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  concerned  with  questions  of  headship,  commercial  expan¬ 
sion  and  inter-American  solidarity,  they  might  all  be  made  more 
or  less  subject,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  international  arbitration. 
To  what  extent,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  how  we  choose 
to  interpret  those  twin  phrases,  “  vital  interests  ”  and  “  national 
honor.”  Possibly  the  day  may  come  when  international  disputes 
of  every  kind  whatsoever,  and  hence  including  such  as  affect 
national  independence  and  even  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  be 
susceptible  of  determination  by  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
tribunal  of  the  nations,  enforceable  by  an  international  police. 
As  yet  that  happy  day  shows  no  very  marked  signs  of  dawning. 
LTntil  then  we  must  utilize  the  means  of  peaceful  settlement  so 
far  as  public  opinion,  national  and  international,  will  sustain 
them.  And  meanwhile  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  persistent 
and  tireless  education  in  the  principles  of  humanity  will  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  moment,  when  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
shall  have  faded  into  the  limbo  of  the  dead  and  gone,  and  when 
righteousness  among  nations  shall  have  become  the  corollary 
of  righteousness  among  men.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  wish  I  might  introduce  the  next  speaker 
as  an  Englishman,  but  I  understand  he  is  really  an  American 
though  living  in  London,  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  better  known,  per¬ 
haps,  as  Norman  Angell.  His  forcible  and  thoughtful  works, 
“  The  Great  Illusion  ”  and  “  Europe’s  Optical  Illusion,”  have 
produced  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  first  has  been  translated  into  eighteen  languages,  and  has 
had  a  very  remarkable  effect,  particularly  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles.  He  has  proved  that  even  the  successful  na¬ 
tion  in  waging  war  is  no  better  off  than  the  defeated  nation; 
and  that  for  nations  at  the  present  time  to  engage  in  war  spells 
disaster  of  an  unspeakable  character,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Angell  has  visited  all  the 
universities  of  England  and  most  of  those  in  Germany,  and, 
as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  they  have  formed  what  are  called 
Peace  and  War  Societies;  or,  in  some  places,  Norman  Angell 
Societies.  I  think  every  university  in  Britain  except  possibly 
Oxford  has  one  of  them.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  Mr. 
Angell  to  address  us. 
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SOME  FALSE  THEORIES  SUPPORTING  THE  WAR 

SYSTEM 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  NORMAN  ANGELL 

You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  when  it 
became  evident  that  a  court  of  arbitration  was  within  sight, 
some  of  the  leaders  in  this  conference  regarded  their  work  as 
almost  done.  Later  they  found  it  was  by  no  means  done ;  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  invent  a  machine  and  another  to  use  it. 

I  have  no  intention  of  disparaging  arbitration.  There  are 
very  strong  reasons  why  efforts  should  be  directed  at  arbitra¬ 
tion.  But  arbitration,  to  be  effective,  must  have  behind  it  a 
real  understanding  public  opinion.  And  if  you  have  a  real 
understanding  public  opinion,  arbitration  will  seldom  be  needed. 

How  was  war  abolished  in  that  great  sphere  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  wherein  for  centuries  it  was  regarded  as  inevitable — I 
mean  in  the  domain  of  religious  conflict?  War  between  the 
opposing  religious  groups  was  brought  to  a  close  without  the 
operation  of  arbitration,  without  the  operation  of  complicated 
treaties  or  Hague  Conferences,  simply  by  the  improvement  of 
public  opinion. 

Montaigne  has  sketched  for  us  a  notable  interview  which  took 
place  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Huguenot  in  France.  It  took 
place  just  after  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  when  70,000 
corpses  of  men,  women  and  children  were  found  one  morning 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Huguenot  submitted  that  it  was 
a  very  “  regrettable  incident”  (I  give  you  the  interview  in 
modern  English,  not  sixteenth  century  French).  The  Catholic 
agreed  but  added:  “You  cannot,  however,  ask  us  to  commit 
political  suicide.  You  know  that  the  influence  of  the  Catholics 
has  been  growing  very  great  of  late  in  the  French  state.  If  it 
increased  much  more,  they  would  dominate  us  and  then  they 
would  cut  our  throats,  and  to  prevent  that  we  are  prepared,  if 
need  be,  to  cut  theirs.” 

Don’t  you  think  this  a  very  suggestive  situation  ?  You  had 
in  the  religious  field  exactly  the  situation  which  you  now  have 
in  the  political  field.  In  that  conference  the  Huguenot  said : 
“Need  there  be  any  throat-cutting  at  all?”  “Oh,”  said  the 
Catholic,  “  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  men 
will  fight  about  the  most  important  thing  which  concerns  them, 
which  is  their  religion.  Not  until  you  have  transformed  human 
nature,  which  will  take  thousands  of  years,  will  you  abolish  war 
from  the  religious  field.” 

Well,  it  didn’t  take  a  thousand  years.  It  took  barely  more 
than  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
printed  book  hardly  existed  in  Europe,  when  there  was  no  cheap 
literature,  no  popular  press,  when  you  had  none  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  expression  of  opinion  and  the  dissemination  of 
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ideas  which  you  have  now.  But  even  with  those  very  poor 
instruments  a  change  which  even  the  best  judges  thought  all  but 
impossible  was  brought  about,  simply  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  no  other  force  whatsoever.  That  I  think  is  a 
suggestive  historical  fact. 

In  the  face  of  it,  I  think  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  imagine  stand  in  the  way  of  international  co-operation,  will 
not  in  practice  arise.  I  thought  this  morning  there  were  some 
artificial  difficulties  dealt  with  in  the  need  for  finding  the  inter¬ 
national  policeman,  the  sanction.  You  have  groups  of  nations 
now  living  together  under  a  policy  which  has  no  sanction  in 
physical  force,  for  whom  a  policeman  cannot  be  called.  I  refer 
to  the  five  nations  of  the  British  Empire.  You  know  that  a 
colony  like  Natal  or  Australia  may  take  a  line  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain — as  they  both  have  in  the 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  British  Indian  subjects.  What  can 
the  British  government  do?  Does  it  send  an  army  there?  _  No, 
it  has  no  means  of  enforcing  by  military  power  any  decision 
which  it  may  desire  to  impose  upon  its  allied  states.  Great 
Britain  has  made  it  a  definite  part  of  her  policy  that  whether 
her  colonies  be  right  or  wrong,  she  will  not  use  force  against 
them.  That  is  now  an  accepted  principle  of  British  statecraft. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  policeman.  And  yet,  somehow,  they 
manage  to  maintain  civilized  relations.  What  is  possible  with 
five  is  possible  with  fifteen;  and  what  is  possible  with  fifteen  is 
possible  with  fifty. 

We  are  told  that  physical  force  is  the  last  resort  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Well,  it  is  not  true.  I  remember  that  when  the  House 
of  Lords  Veto  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  England,  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  put  this  case:  “  Assuming  that  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  abolished,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  voting  themselves 
incomes  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  perpetuity,  suspending  the 
Septennial  act  and  making  "themselves  dictators  of  England  ?  ” 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  prevent  that: 
the  general  agreement  among  the  English  people  that  those 
things  shall  not  be  done.  You  say  there  is  an  army  to  turn  the 
government  out.  But  the  army  does  'what  the  government  in¬ 
structs  it  to  do ;  it  accepts  its  orders  from  the  government.  And 
if  you  think  that  that  is  an  impossible  situation — that  it  could 
not  happen — I  would  remind  you  that  in  most  of  the  republics 
of  this  continent, — the  Spanish-speaking  Republics  that^is, — 
that  is  precisely  what  has  been  happening.  When  some  libe¬ 
rator  ”  has  managed  to  secure  the  reins  of  government  and  to 
control  the  army  he  does  not  trouble  about  what  the  constitu¬ 
tion  allows  him  to  do.  He  keeps  the  reins  of  government  until 
another  “liberator”  turns  him  out;  and  he  in  turn  does  the 
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same  thing.  The  party  which  holds  the  most  physical  force 
governs  and  keeps  the  spoils.  And  so  long  as  force  is  your  .inal 
appeal — well,  force  is  your  final  appeal,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  which  will  bring 
it  to  an  end,  and  that  is  a  general  determination  on  part  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  including  the  politicians,  that  physical  force 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  matter.  That’s  what  has  brought  peace 
in  the  religious  field,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  alone  will 
bring  us  peace  in  the  political  field. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difference  between  our  society 
and  the  society  which  exists  in  Turkey,  or  in  Zululand?  The 
population  have  the  same  physical  strength,  the  same  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  nature.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  explains  the 
difference  and  that  is  the  ideas  which  obtain  here  and  the  ideas 
which  obtain  there.  The  difference  which  distinguishes  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  United  States  from  the  society  of  Venezuela  is 
explained  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Unless  there  is  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  force  is  futile,  schemes  of  arbi¬ 
tration  will  not  work.  There  must  take  place  in  the  political 
field  what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  religious  field. 

What  are  the  ideas  which  maintain  war  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  improvement?  That’s  the  first  step  of  our  problem:  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  the  underlying  ideas  are  which  support  war.  Flaving 
determined  that,  the  next  is  how  to  make  plain  to  general 
opinion  that  these  ideas  are  false. 

If  you  ask  an  Englishman  why  he  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  army,  he  is  innocent  of  doubt.  He  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  threatened  by  Germany.  And  you  cannot  say  that 
he  is  not.  Not  that  Germany  has  necessarily  any  aggressive 
intentions  as  against  England,  but  no  one  can  tell  whether  Ger¬ 
many  has  or  has  not.  The  other  day  Lord  Roberts  made  our 
flesh  creep  by  telling  us  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  Germany 
would  invade  England.  He  knew,  of  course.  Now  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts  is  an  Englishman,  knowing  the  English  people,  being  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  members  of  the  government  and  oppo¬ 
sition.  And  yet  if  you  were  to  ask  him  what  England  intended 
to  do  six  months  hence  at  the  next  general  election  on  some 
small  matter  like  Home  Rule  or  the  suffrage  question,  he  could 
not  to  save  his  life  tell  you.  But  though  he  cannot  tell  you 
what  his  own  country  will  do  six  months  hence,  the  intentions 
of  a  much  more  complex  foreign  country  across  the  North  Sea 
fifteen  years  hence  are  no  secret  to'  him  at  all. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  the  Englishman  is  entitled  to  reply,  “  You 
cannot  give  me  any  assurance  that  Germany  will  not  invade  us.” 
No,  you  can’t,  but  you  can  determine  what  it  is  to  her  interest 
to  do.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  bases  his  assumption  of 
her  intention  on  what  he  deems  her  interest.  To  him,  it  seems 
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evident  that  Germany,  with  a  million  new  mouths  to  feed  every 
year,  will  be  compelled  to  “  expand/’  That  expansion  must, 
thinks  the  Englishman,  take  place  at  his  cost.  A  big  fat  book, 
called  “  The  Struggle  for  Bread,”  has  recently  been  published 
to  demonstrate  that  a  smaller  book  of  my  own  is  all  wrong. 
My  critic  declares  that  in  the  last  resort  Germany  has  got  to 
fight  because  Germany  is  hungry — because  one  has  to  provide 
bread  for  her  people.  Lord  Roberts  also  has  assured  us  (in  the 
speech  I  referred  to)  that  the  moment  Germany’s  armaments 
•  were  predominant  on  the  North  Sea,  English  trade  thereon 
would  be  at  her  mercy :  it  would  be  carried  on  on  the  suffrance 
of  Germany  and  could  be  brought  to  an  end  whenever  Germany 
chose  so  to  bring  it. 

Now  that  sort  of  declaration  shows  clearly  enough  the  kind 
of  ideas  upon  which  the  average  person — and  persons  above  the 
average — supports  the  war  system.  He  regards  nations  as  nec¬ 
essarily  rivals,  as  compelled  to  fight  for  their  existence,  to  fight 
for  bread.  He  regards  the  struggle  of  nations  as  part  of  the 
great  law  of  the  struggle  for  life. 

We  must  not  say  offhand  that  that  is  a  sordid  view  of  the 
case.  The  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  towards  its  own  citizens. 
I  take  the  ground  that  unless  public  opinion  is  able  to  pierce 
the  illusions  which  these  ideas  constitute,  we  shall  never  make 
any  real  progress  toward  undermining  the  war  system.  Until 
we  realize  why  these  ideas  are  false,  until  we  have  dispelled 
the  misconceptions  which  prompt  them,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
take,  in  the  political  field,  the  step  we  have  already  taken  in 
the  religious  field.  You  may  say  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
the  ordinary  busy  person  that  he  shall  be  able  to  analyze  eco¬ 
nomic  sophisms.  But  I  take  strongly  this  ground :  that  the 
essential  truths  of  life  are  obvious  and  apparent  in  the  light  of 
the  simple  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face,  on  one  condition, 
which  is  this :  that  our  vision  shall  not  be  distorted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  false  theories,  false  interpretations.  Just  consider  what 
this  means.  During  the  seventeenth  century  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  were  sent  to  their  death  for  the  impossible  crime 
of  witchcraft.  Now,  they  were  condemned  not  by  ignorant 
people  at  all  but  by  learned  judges  trained  to  sift  evidence — 
some  of  the  acutest  minds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries — men  who  had  studied  the  whole  “  science  ”  of  witch¬ 
craft.  If  we  in  this  room  had  attempted  to  argue  the  question 
of  witchcraft  with  those  people  we  would  have  been  hopelessly 
beaten.  But  ask  the  ordinary  American  boy  today  whether  he 
thinks  it  likely  that  an  old  woman  should  cause  a  storm  at  sea 
in  order  to  make  a  Scotch  king  seasick,  and  he  would  say  no, 
it  was  not  likely.  Yet  the  learned  judge  who  had  studied  the 
question  profoundly,  deemed  it  not  merely  likely,  but  for  it, 
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sent  the  old  woman  to  her  death.  Now  how  comes  it  that  the 
boy  is  right  and  the  learned  man  wrong?  Simply  because  the 
boy,  not  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  goblins  and  ghosts, 
not  having  his  vision  distorted  by  false  theories,  able  to  see  the 
facts  of  ordinary  life  just  as  they  are,  is  able  at  once  to  jump 
to  the  right  conclusion. 

So  in  the  same  way  if  we  can  destroy  the  old  political  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  based  upon  a  misreading,  sometimes  a  very 
learned  misreading,  of  the  true  relationship  between  nations, 
on  the  belief,  for  instance,  that  they  are  rivals  instead  of  part¬ 
ners  in  the  work  of  the  world,  the  truth  about  the  matter  will 
emerge  of  itself. 

I  can  best,  perhaps,  make  plain  what  I  mean  by  taking  an 
instance  of  existing  political  illusions  in  the  international  field; 
namely,  the  idea  that  the  conquest  of  territory,  the  annexation 
of  a  province  is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  annexing  people. 
Now  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  that  idea  is  the  result,  not 
of  an  error  in  the  judgment  of  facts  but  of  an  elementary  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought;  the  people  of  a  country  are  no  more  made 
richer  by  the  addition  of  territory  than  are  the  people  of  a  city 
made  richer  by  the  expansion  of  its  boundaries.  You  don't 
need  columns  of  statistics  to  prove  that.  If  it  were  true  that  in 
our  time  nations  annexing  provinces  do  gain,  you  would  find 
largely  and  generally  that  the  populations  of  the  great  states 
were  much  better  off  than  the  populations  of  the  small ;  those 
of  Russia  much  better  off  than  those  of  Belgium  or  Holland 
or  Switzerland.  But  it  does  not  happen  to  be  true.  Simple 
facts  like  that,  which  stare  you  in  the  face,  dispose  of  all  the 
theories. 

Once  you  have  destroyed  the  old  illusions  and  the  old  con¬ 
ceptions,  the  recognition  of  what  is  really  true  is  a  very  simple 
and  self-evident  matter.  It  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
theories  that  the  hard  work  is  involved.  And  that  is  our  work. 

I  think  if  we  are  quite  frank,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  we 
are  not  tackling  it  as  we  might.  We  do  not  realize  that  the 
change  of  attitude  involved  in  replacing  anarchy  by  order  is 
necessarily  something  more  than  an  aspiration,  a  good  intention ; 
it  involves  but  a  constructive  philosophy  of  political  life.  There 
must  be  a  real  understanding,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
of  how  and  why  war  is  an  absurdity.  We  imagine  that  mere 
improvement  of  intention  will  suffice.  There  was  as  much  good 
intention  in  Europe  five  or  fifteen  centuries  ago  as  there  is 
now ;  and  the  inquisitor  who  burnt  the  heretic  and  the  Christian 
who  massacred  him  was  not  an  evil  person.  Mere  contact  with 
foreign  peoples,  mere  interchange  of  visits  however  delightful, 
will  not  suffice  to  change  our  present  condition.  If  mere  con¬ 
tact  sufficed,  we  should  never  have  had  the  wars  of  religion, 
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because  they  were  fought  by  people  living  in  daily  juxtaposition. 
We  should  not  have  the  Irish  question,  nor  the  suffrage  question 
if  mere  contact  were  sufficient.  There  is  only  one  way  to  clear 
up  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  is  to  understand  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  work  we  can  do  is  to  organize  the  work  of 
understanding. 

We  might  tfy  to  crystallize  that  effort  into  a  definite  program. 
One  of  its  first  items  might  be  the  provision  of  text-books  for 
schools  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  part  of  citizenship,  indi¬ 
cating  the  real  role  of  force  in  our  commercial  life,  and  showing 
in  an  elementary  way  the  process,  the  how  and  why  of  human 
co-operation,  in  a  way  suited  to  the  minds  of  children.  I  mean 
not  merely  the  authoritative  laying  down  of  facts,  but  the  ex¬ 
planatory  process,  a  demonstration  of  how  these  things  take 
place,  and  how  and  why  men  and  nations  became  inter-depend¬ 
ent,  partners  instead  of  rivals.  That  might  be  followed  up  by 
a  more  systematic  system  of  secondary  instruction,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  universities.  Studies  like  economics,  law,  banking, 
commerce,  should  be  focussed  in  the  direction  which  bears  most 
nearly  toward  the  point  at  which  we  hope  to  arrive.  The 
creation  of  a  definite  chair  of  international  sociology  or  state¬ 
craft,  world-organization  of  systematizing  this  study.  It  must 
be  done  by  our  educational  institutions,  for  although  it  so  nearly 
concerns  business  men  they  are  naturally  so  absorbed  in  the  daily 
work  of  their  business  that  they  do  not  realize  it, — do  not  realize 
indeed  how  they  are  creating  this  unified  human  society  which 
has  rendered  war  an  absurdity.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  putting  the  economic  case  to  our  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  London.  I  put  my  proposition  interrogatively  and  asked  them 
if  it  were  true  that  the  financial  interdependence  of  the  world 
had  rendered  war  not  merely  a  disaster  but  victory  an  economic 
futility.  They  were  bound  to  admit  it.  I  said  “  Why  in  heaven’s 
name  hasn’t  some  one  got  up  and  said  something  before  this  ?  ” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  consequences  of  their  work 
had  not  been  realized.  It  was  no  one’s  business  to  point  it 
out  or  to  elaborate  it — a  banker  is  concerned  merely  in  know¬ 
ing  that  John  Doe’s  paper  is  better  than  Richard  Roe’s.  A  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world-organization  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
world  has  been  made  by  an  Englishman,  and  of  agriculture 
by  an  American.  Surely  therefore  a  like  organization  might 
be  started  for  industries  like  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking, 
which  have  a  greater  influence  on  political  action  than  cotton. 
Their  influence  might  be  decisive  in  such  matters  as  international 
action  to  secure  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  or  the 
declaring  of  war  loans  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

A  conservative  prime  minister  of  England  says  that  war  is 
the  failure  of  human  wisdom.  Then  why  should  we  not  organize 
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wisdom  to  see  that  it  does  not  fail  ?  Could  not  that  genius  of 
America  which  has  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  its  industries  so  successfully  be  applied  also  to  the 
propaganda  of  ideas?  The  same  energy  and  shrewdness  which 
enables  the  American  business  man  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  virtues  of  Quaker  Oats  or  plug  tobacco  could  be  applied 
to  the  dissemination  of  right  ideas  concerning  certain  other  mat¬ 
ters.  And  if  the  genius  for  organization  of  this  positive  char¬ 
acter  were  turned  to  such  ends,  America  would  play  a  predomi¬ 
nating  role  in  achieving  for  our  generation,  in  the  political  field, 
a  step  which  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  last  great  step  in  our 
society,  I  mean  that  improvement  of  opinion  which  gave  us 
peace  for  all  time  in  the  religious  field.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  now  have  opportunity  for  discussion. 
If  there  is  none,  the  Conference  stands  adjourned  until  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 
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Mr.  Smiley:  We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  to-day,  as  at 
many  previous  conferences,  a  former  Solicitor  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott 
of  Washington,  whom  I  am  happy  to  present  as  our  presiding 
officer  this  morning.  (Applause.)  " 

THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCES 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

I  shall  try  in  a  very  few  words  to  explain  why  the  subject  we 
are  about  to  discuss  this  morning  is  both  timely  and  important, 
and  why  such  great  attention  is  being  given  to  it  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  the  year  1898,  as  we  all  know,  the  enlightened 
Czar  of  Russia  issued  an  invitation  to  the  nations,  having  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  meet  in  conference 
and  to  consider  the  means  whereby  the  increase  of  armaments 
might  be  checked  and  the  burdens  of  armaments  removed  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  While  favorably  received  in  some 
quarters,  it  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in  others,  and  as 
a  result  of.  encouragement  and  criticism  a  new  invitation  was 
issued  within  a  few  months  which,  while  retaining  the  question 
of  armaments  in  the  forefront,  was  much  broader  in  scope,  and 
included  an  enumeration  of  the  means  by  which  peace  might  be 
restored  if  broken  and  conserved  where  it  happily  existed.  Es¬ 
pecial  stress  was  laid  upon  arbitration  and  mediation.  The  con¬ 
ference,  popularly  called  the  Peace  Conference,  although  it  was 
not  given  this  name  by  its  august  initiator,  met  at  The  Hague 
on  the  1 8th  day  of  May,  1899,  and  by  the  negotiation  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  not 
to  speak  of  its  other  labors,  amply  justified  the  call  and  the 
months  spent  in  solemn  deliberation.  In  the  year  1907,  a  sec¬ 
ond  conference  met  at  The  Hague  to  revise  certain  conventions 
of  its  predecessor  and  to  supplement  them  by  many  others.  It 
appears  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  another,  the  third  of  a 
series,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague.  For,  at  the  second  conference, 
to  which  I  briefly  refer,  a  resolution  was  voted,  due  to  the  strenu- 
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ous  efforts  of  Mr.  Choate,  that  a  third  conference  should  meet 
at  what  was  rather  awkwardly  called  “  an  analogous  time,”  that 
is,  at  a  time  equal  to  that  which  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  conferences,  making  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  next 
conference  approximately  1915.  The  resolution  further  provided 
that  two  years  in  advance  of  the  probable  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference  the  powers  should  concert  and  form  a  preparatory  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  what  subjects  were  ripe  for  inclusion  in  the 
program  and  to  recommend  a  system  of  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  conference  itself. 

Now,  if  the  preparatory  committee  is  to  be  constituted  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  probable  meeting  of  the  conference,  and 
if  the  conference  is  to  meet  approximately  in  the  year  1915,  it 
is  indeed  high  time  that  the  preparatory  committee  be  appointed 
or  that  steps  be  taken  for  its  appointment,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  bodies  such  as  this,  bodies  particularly  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  interested  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  law  and  justice,  should  meet  and  discuss 
the  subjects  which  might  properly  figure  in  the  program  of  the 
conference,  in  order  that  the  preparatory  committee  when  con¬ 
stituted  should  enter  upon  its  labors  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge. 

One  word  more  about  the  nature  of  the  conference  called  into 
being  by  the  wisdom,  foresight  and  generous  initiative  of  the 
Czar,  and  I  shall  yield  to  the  speakers  of  the  morning.  The  con¬ 
ferences  which  have  twice  met  at  The  Hague  are  diplomatic 
bodies,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  governments  invited, 
who.  act  upon  definite  instructions  from  their  home  governments. 
Projects  are  presented,  discussed,  accepted  or  rejected,  but  no 
nation  is  forced  to  accept  a  proposition.  Majorities  do  not  pre¬ 
vail  as  in  parliaments,  and  a  majority,  however  large,  cannot 
coerce  a  minority,  however  small,  because  each  state  is  regarded 
as  the  equal  of  each  and  as  having  no  superior  to  whom  it  must 
yield  its  opinion  or  judgment.  The  unanimity  rule  thus  pre¬ 
vails,  and  it  often  happens  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  passes  into  conventions.  Again,  the  convention  agreed 
upon  is  not  equivalent  to  an  international  statute,  because  the 
conference  only  recommends  to  the  nations  that  the  projects 
adopted  by  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  branches  of 
the  governments  for  ratification,  and  that,  if  approved  by  the 
appropriate  branch  of  the  government,  the  formal  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  at  a  stated  time  agreed  upon  in 
advance  at  The  Hague.  It  is  only  from  the  deposit  of  the  rati¬ 
fications  that  the  conventions  which  had  previously  been  but 
drafts  are  clothed  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  treaties,  and 
then  only  for  such  nations  as  have  been  minded  to  accept  them 
and  deposit  their  ratifications  at  The  Hague.  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  between  a 
parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  an  international  conference  on 
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the  other,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  peculiar  and  difficult 
way  in  which  diplomatic  agreements  are  reached  and  become 
binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  many 
topics  on  the  morning’s  program  and  still  more  fortunate  to 
have  them  discussed  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  their  conduct,  or  who  by  study  and  meditation  have  acquired 
broad  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
are  to  speak.  It  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  first 
speaker  of  the  morning,  who,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  began 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  very  distinguished  career  as  Secretary 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  Arbitration,  some  years  ago, 
immediately  upon  graduation  from  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  William  C.  Dennis  of  the  Washington  Bar,  Agent  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Arbitration  before 
The  Hague  Tribunal  and  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Chamizal  Arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

PROBABLE  TOPICS  FOR  THE  THIRD  HAGUE 

CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  DENNIS 

Dr.  Scott  has  already  made  clear  the  peculiar  timeliness  of  our 
topic  for  discussion  this  morning.  What  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  discussion  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference  will  very  largely 
be  determined  before  the  conference  meets.  They  have  already, 
in  fact,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  been  determined  by  what 
has  happened  since  the  Second  Hague  Conference  met.  Now 
that  the  time — two  years  before  the  proposed  date  for  the  Third 
Plague  Conference — has  come  around,  and  the  governments  are 
constituting  their  preparatory  committees,  now,  if  ever,  the 
friends  of  peace  and  arbitration,  those  who  believe  that  a  judicial 
method  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  war,  should  exert  all  the  influence  they  may  have 
upon  their  respective  governments  to  see  to  it  that  just  as  great 
an  advance  as  possible  is  made  by  this  Third  Hague  Conference. 
It  is.  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  meeting  like  this  to 
consider  this  subject,  so  as  to  prepare  ourselves  to  use  whatever 
influence  we  may  have  as  wisely  and  effectively  as  we  know  how. 

I  suppose  that  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  Hague  Conference,  like  those  that  have  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  two  previous  conferences  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  classes.,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  regulation  of  war, 
and  those  relating  to  the  prevention  of  war  through  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  some  judicial  means  of  settlement.  Both  classes  of 
topics. are  important;  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  second 
class  is  by  far  the  more  important.  As  long  as  we  have  war, 
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no  matter  how  much  we  may  regulate  it,  war  will  still  be  awful. 
The  great  thing  is  to  abolish  war  as  rapidly  as  may  be;  a  good 
thing  is  to  ameliorate  it  as  much  as  possible. 

These  two  general  classes  of  topics  may  in  turn  be  subdivided. 
The  first  class,  comprising  matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
war,  may  be  divided  first  into  those  topics  touching  the  conduct 
of  actual  hostilities,  such  as  questions  relating  to  the  declaration 
of  war  and  the  laws  of  war  on  land  and  sea ;  and  second,  into 
those  matters  having  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

In  like  manner  the  topics  relating  to  the  prevention  of  war 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  which  relate  to  proposals 
for  broadening  the  scope  of  arbitration  as  a  judicial  remedy,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  questions  which  may  or  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  improvement 
of  the  system  of  arbitration  itself.  This  latter  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  American  delegates  to 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  their  instructions  prepared  by 
Senator  Root. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  any  such  general  classi¬ 
fication  as  that  which  I  have  just  attempted  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  only  rough  and  approximate.  For  example,  some 
things  have  a  tendency  to  effect  both  the  regulation  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  war.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments ;  this  not  only  regulates  directly  the  preparation 
for  war  which  may  be  made  in  advance,  but  also  necessarily  af¬ 
fects  the  conduct  of  war  after  it  has  been  begun.  But  aside 
from  that,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  psychological  tendency  of 
great  armaments  to  produce  war,  and  a  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  if  brought  about,  would  therefore  have  an  indirect  effect 
in  lessening  the  chances  of  war. 

The  speakers  on  the  program  this  morning  are  more  or  less 
distributed  along  the  various  lines  indicated  in  the  hasty  classi¬ 
fication  I  have  just  given.  In  what  I  shall  myself  say,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  any  particular  subject  with  any  degree 
of  thoroughness,  but  shall  content  myself  with  certain  general 
remarks  leading  up  to  the  more  intensive  discussion  of  those 
who  come  after  me. 

As  regards  regulation  of  war,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  serious  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Conference  will  do  all 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  discussions  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  had  gone 
on  for  many  weeks  Mr.  Choate  was  reported  in  the  papers  as 
saying  that  much  had  been  done  to  regulate  war,  but  little  to 
prevent  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  greater 
difficulty  in  making  progress  along  the  line  of  regulation  at  the 
Third  than  at  the  Second  Conference. 
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There  is  one  topic,  however,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
war  as  to  which  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  failed  of 
acceptance  at  the  Second  Conference  and  seem  likely  to  fail 
once  more  if  renewed  at  the  approaching  Conference,  and  this 
is  the  matter  of  the  exemption  from  capture  of  private  property 
at  sea.  The  United  States,  as  you  know,  has  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  its  national  existence,  advocated  the  exemption  of 
all  private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  unless  condemned  as 
contraband  or  for  the  breach  of  lawful  blockade.  The  delegates 
of  the  United  States  were  instructed  to  work  for  the  adoption 
of  that  principle  at  both  of  the  preceding  Hague  Conferences, 
and  they  will  probably  be  again  so  instructed.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  serious  question,  more  so  than  we  generally  admit,  whether 
in  the  long  run  this  American  proposal  is  in  the  interest  of 
progress,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  written  into  world  law.  Our 
great  object  is  to  prevent  war.  Some  things  may  tend,  in  a 
sense,  to  ameliorate  war,  but  may  nevertheless  be  a  detriment 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  prime  purpose.  Logically,  there 
may  be  no  reason  for  a  distinction  between  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  private  property  on  land  and  at  sea ;  practically 
there  is  a  great  difference.  Capture  at  sea  does  not,  as  is  the 
case  on  land,  mean  pillage  and  loot.  It  does  mean  serious  finan¬ 
cial  pressure  upon  the  commercial  community,  which  has  a  direct 
and  manifest  tendency  to  prevent  war  and  bring  about  the 
termination  of  war.  Moreover,  the  loss  entailed  through  the 
capture  of  private  property  at  sea  being  distributed  by  insurance 
throughout  the  commercial  community  brings  this  pressure  home 
to  a  most  important  class  without  entailing  extraordinary,  hard¬ 
ship  on  anyone.  In  the  language  of  our  own  Dana,  capture 
at  sea  “  takes  no  lives,  sheds  no  blood,  imperils  no  nouseholds, 
and  deals  only  with  the  persons  and  property  voluntarily  em¬ 
barked  in  the  chances  of  war,  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  and  with 
the  protection  of  insurance.”  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that 
even  if  the  Third  Conference  declines  to  accept  the  American 
proposal  with  respect  to  maritime  capture,  there  is  no  reason  for 
being  discouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great 
progress  will  be  made  along  the  line  of  the  regulation  of  mari¬ 
time  warfare  by  writing  into  world  law  the  declaration  of 
London  drawn  up  by  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  maritime  nations,  which  met  at  London 
after  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  The  United  States  Senate 
has  already  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  promulgated  by  this  conference  by  the  United  States,  but 
ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  by  nations 
generally  has  been  delayed,  since  it  was  provided  that  ratifica¬ 
tions  should  be  deposited  with  the  English  government;  and 
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that  government  has  been  so  far  unable  itself  to  ratify  the 
declaration  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  naval  prize  bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  adoption  of  this  declaration,  with  perhaps 
some  modifications  at  The  Hague,  will  mark  a  great  advance  in 
the  regulation  of  naval  warfare. 

When  we  turn  from  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  war  to 
the  question  of  the  prevention  of  war  and  the  substitution  of 
arbitration,  more  difficult  and  more  interesting  problems  arise. 
We  have,  as  before  noted,  two  things  to  consider;  first,  the 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  arbitration ;  second,  the  improving 
of  the  system.  The  nations  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
showed  every  disposition  to  agree  that  a  considerable  number 
of  subjects  should  hereafter  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  but 
they  were  unable  at  last  to  agree  upon  either  a  specific  list  or 
a  general  classification  of  topics  which  they  would  bind  them¬ 
selves,  under  all  circumstances,  to  submit  to  arbitration.  But 
considering  the  showing  made  at  the  last  conference,  it  ought 
easily  to  be  possible  at  the  next  conference  to  secure  an  obliga¬ 
tory  treaty  of  arbitration  whereby  the  signatory  nations  would 
bind  themselves  under  all  circumstances  to  submit  certain  ques¬ 
tions  or  classes  of  questions  to  arbitration.  As  Dr.  Scott  sug¬ 
gested  yesterday,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  agree  upon  a 
minimum.  It  would  be  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  conference  if  we  could  go  as  far  as  the  general  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  of  last  year  attempted  to  go ;  namely,  include  all 
“  justiciable  questions/’  that  is,  all  questions  which  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  decision  by  a  court  of  justice,  leaving  out  questions 
which  are  political  in  their  nature.  This  is  certainly  the  ideal 
which  we  should  endeavor  to  approximate ;  a  treaty  which  would 
make  the  nature  of  a  subject  and  not  its  importance  the  test  of 
arbitration.  But  if  the  nations  are  not  willing  to  go  that  far, 
or  if  we  are  not  all  willing  to  ask  them  to  go  that  far,  we  should 
at  least  be  able  to  make  some  progress  along  the  line  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  At  the  last  conference  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  a  schedule, — a  list  of  topics  which  might  be  the  subjects 
of  international  disputes, — and  to  allow  each  nation  to  signify 
as  to  any  or  all  of  these  topics  its  willingness  to  arbitrate,  by 
ratifying  the  treaty  and  listing  specially  the  topics  which  that 
nation  was  ready  to  arbitrate.  If  two  nations  ratify  such  a 
treaty  and  list  some  topic  in  common,  that  amounts  to  a  treaty 
between  those  two  nations  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
questions  falling  under  that  topic,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  each 
nation  may  go  as  far  as  it  likes,  and  yet  all  may  be  signatories 
of  the  same  convention. 

Of  course  there  are  objections  to  such  a  proposal.  One  objec¬ 
tion  which  was  suggested  by  Germany  to  that  proposition  was 
that  Germany  did  not  desire  such  blanket  arrangements  to  arbi- 
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trate  certain  questions  with  anybody  and  everybody.  Germany, 
it  was  said,  was  willing  to  arbitrate  certain  questions  with  cer¬ 
tain  nations,  but  not  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  nation  to 
call  upon  Germany  to  arbitrate  such  questions.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  that  position;  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that,  since  The 
Hague  Conference,  Germany  has  not  been  as  diligent  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be,  in  view  of  its  attitude  at  The 
Hague,  in  negotiating  special  arbitration  treaties  with  special 
.  countries.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  German  objection.  It  is  one  thing  to  arbitrate 
with  one  country  and  a  totally  different  thing  to  arbitrate  with 
another.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  criticism  as  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  some  people  to  arbitrate  questions  with  Great  Britain, 
and  to  enter  into  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  when 
they  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  similar  agreements  with  other 
nations.  Perhaps  theoretically  such  an  attitude  is  wrong,  but 
it  is  submitted  that  it  is  entirely  natural.  Some  of  us  confess 
to  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  land  which  we  call  the  Mother 
Country,  but, .  sentiment  entirely  aside,  there  are  practical  rea¬ 
sons  why  arbitration  with  England  is  as  yet  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  us  than  arbitration  with  any  other  country.  The 
language,  law,  and  institutions  of  the  two  countries  are  sub¬ 
stantially  identical.  Petty  matters  of  local  procedure  aside,  a 
lawyer  of  either  country  is  at  home  in  the  courts  of  the  other, 
and  would  be  at  home  in  any  international  tribunal  composed 
of  citizens  of  the  two  countries.  So,  after  all,  there  are  prac¬ 
tical  and.  legitimate  reasons  for  the  position  that  arbitration  is 
more  satisfactory  as  between  certain  countries  than  as  between 
certain  others.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  we  have  the  right 
to  look  forward  to  real  progress  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference 
along  the.  line  of  general  compulsory  arbitration  treaties. 

When  it  comes  to  improving  the  system  of  arbitration,  many 
suggestions  have  been  made.  One  appears  to  be  certain  of  reali¬ 
zation  at  the  next  conference.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
the  prize  court  provided  for  by  a  convention  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  improved  by  a  subsequent  amendment  and 
supplemented  as  it  will  be  by  the  declaration  of  London,  pro¬ 
viding  the.  law  which  it  is  to  apply,  will  be  finally  constituted 
by  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  We  will  then  have  the  great 
example  of  an  international  judicial  court  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  arising  out  of  maritime  war. 

When  we  come  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  questions  arising  in  time  of  peace  the  situation  is  more 
difficult.  One  important  suggested  improvement  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice,  for  which 
Dr.  Scott  has  labored  so  long  and  earnestly.  But  if  we  should 
not  secure  such  a  tribunal  at  the  next  conference,  we  should 
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not  be  discouraged  no  matter  how  clearly  we  can  see  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  logical  advantages  of  a  permanent  as  against  a  transi¬ 
tory  court.  Here  again  there  are  practical  matters  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  present  Hague  court,  with  its 
shifting  membership,  allows  for  adjustment  to  meet  the  divers 
requirements  of  the  parties,  in  each  case  with  respect  to  law 
and  language.  As  a  practical  matter  a  permanent  court  of  ar¬ 
bitral  justice  means  a  court  in  which  French  is  spoken,  and 
Continental  legal  ideas  prevail.  It  means  that  the  United  States 
will  go  into  that  court  with  all  the  disadvantages  with  which  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  who  does  not  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  goes  into  its  municipal  tribunals.  No  matter  how 
well  the  court  is  disposed  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  clear.  The  ultimate  advantages  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitral  justice  such  as  has  been  proposed  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  time  and  the  means  by  which  this  goal  should  be  reached 
must,  however,  be  affected  by  practical  considerations.  Whether 
or  not  the  fullness  of  time  for  such  a  tribunal  has  now  arrived 
is  a  question  for  serious  discussion  and  consideration.  In  any 
event,  however,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  feel 
that  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause  is  assured,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  nations,  like  men,  will  conquer  peace  by  achieving  justice. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  ptoper  attitude  of  the  next  Hague 
Conference  toward  the  laws  of  war  is  the  next  topic  on  the  pro 
gram.  As  was  the  case  with  the  previous  speaker  you  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  we  are  to  be  addressed  by  a  gentleman  of 
very  wide  experience  in  the  matter  of  arbitration,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration  before  The  Hague 
Tribunal,  the  first  case  submitted  to  it,  and  for  whose  trial  it 
was  called  into  being,  Umpire  of  the  Italian  Venezuelan  Claims 
Commission  and  author  of  a  capital  little  book  on  International 
Arbitral  Procedure — the  Plonorable  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  HAGUE  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  TOWARD  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JACKSON  II.  RALSTON 

In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning,  I  want  you  to  accept  one 
thing  as  a  postulate,  and  that  is  that  war  represents  the  abnor¬ 
mal  state  of  society ;  that  it  is  an  evil,  if  not  a  crime ;  that  it  is 
a  disease.  Whether  a  crime  or  merely  an  evil,  or  a  disease,  it 
is  to  be  limited,  proscribed,  interfered  with  in  every  possible 
way  in  its  operations  by  those  who  are  normal  and  healthy,  and 
is  not  to  be  coddled  or  favored,  or  its  purposes  furthered  by  the 
action  of  a  Hague  Conference  or  of  any  other  assemblage  of 
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men.  The  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  last  Hague  Conference 
is  that  it  took  the  second  of  these  positions,  and  not  the  first. 
The  hope  I  have  to  express  for  the  next  Hague  Conference — 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  a  hope  rather  than  an  expectation 
— is  that  its  attitude  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  last. 

Speaking  merely  in  terms  of  arithmetic,  I  find  in  going  over 
the  work  of  the  last  Conference  there  were  but  two  conventions 
signed  having  any  relation  whatsoever  to  questions  of  peace 
and  arbitration,  and  that  there  were  twelve  conventions  signed 
having  direct  relation  to  matters  of  war.  One  to  six.  But  this, 
if  you  please,  is  not,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  most  serious 
thing  to  take  into  consideration.  If  we  were  framing  laws 
against  crime  or  evil  or  disease — and  I  am  speaking  of  war  as 
offering  analogies  to  all,  and  will  use  the  word  crime  as  more 
apposite  for  the  purpose  of  illustration — we  would  say  that 
such  laws  should  be  framed  by  those  who  do  not  expect  or  in¬ 
tend  to  commit  crime  and  should  not  be  framed  by  those  who, 
in  the  back  of  their  heads,  have  an  intention  or  expectation, 
sooner  or  later,  of  engaging  in  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  in 
the  point  of  view.  We  want  the  laws  formulated  by  the  next 
Hague  Conference  to  be  framed  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  do  not  expect  and  do  not  intend  to  go  to  war.  We  do  not 
want  the  laws  of  war  framed,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
and  were  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  by  those  who  do  expect 
sooner  or  later  to  engage-in  war  and  who  want  their  warlike 
operations  facilitated — made  easy.  Herein  lies  the  gist,  if  you 
please,  of  my  criticism  of  the  operations  of  the  last  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  and  my  reason  for  advocating  a  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  next  Conference. 

To  illustrate  more  in  detail :  If  we  come  together,  we  who  do 
not  intend  to  commit  offenses,  and  organize  and  pass  laws  cov¬ 
ering  them,  there  are  certain  things  to  be  considered  from  a 
sane,  healthy  point  of  view. 

First,  we  agree  that  crime  ought  not  to  exist,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  morals,  because  of  the  effect  of  its  commission  upon 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  and  because  of  its  bad  moral  influence 
upon  the  whole  community.  Let  us  take  this  as  a  starting  point. 

Next  we  go  further  and  say — for  this  we  do  in  our  national 
laws,  civil  and  criminal — that  if  offenses  are  committed  the 
damages  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are  no  parties  to  them  shall 
be  minimized  to  the  last  possible  degree,  and  we  further  say 
that  the  person  who  commits  them  shall  gain  no  possible  benefit 
from  doing  it.  These  are  the  propositions  which  appeal  to  us 
when  we  are  dealing  with  crime  pure  and  simple.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  element  of  retributive  justice.  That  offers  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  aside  from  the  purposes  of  this  address. 

When  war  was  dealt  with  and  the  prevention  of  it  considered 
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at  the  last  Hague  Conference  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  vague  and 
inefficient  manner,  as,  while  a  pretense  was  offered  of  checking 
it  by  arbitration,  this  was  hedged  about  in  every  way  by  limiting 
the  circumstances  under  which  arbitration  should  be  practiced. 
In  the  back  of  the  heads  of  those  framing  the  Convention  was 
all  the  time  an  expectation  that  the  nations  they  represented 
would  find  it  convenient  to  go  to  war  at  some  time.  Let  us 
ask  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  get  rid  of  that  expectation, 
to  put  the  problem  before  it  as  if  the  principals  did  not  intend 
to  go  to  war  and  did  not  propose  to  have  any  excuse  for  it. 
Then  we.will  have  an  infinitely  better  arbitration  treaty  to  com¬ 
mence  with  than  we  have  today. 

Go  a  step  further.  I  said  if  we  dealt  with  national  offenses 
we  sought  to  circumscribe  them  and  to  prevent  outsiders  from 
being  injured  and  to  restore  them  as  far  as  we  could  in  their 
persons  and  estate  if  they  were  injured,  but  when  we  have  sent 
our  United  States  delegates  to  The  Hague  have  we  viewed  war 
from  such  a  standpoint?  No,  except  it  be  in  the  very  slightest 
possible  degree.  We  have  resorted  to  expedients,  we  have  tried 
to  trim  war  a  little  here  and  there.  The  proper  viewpoint  was 
that  the  right  of  the  neutral  should  be  preserved  and  the  power 
of  the  combatant  limited. 

Why  do  we  say  that  we  have  heretofore  failed?  We  have 
recognized,  for  instance,  the  absolute  propriety  of  blockades. 
What  are  blockades  except  interference,  not  only  with  the  right 
of  commerce  generally,  but  direct  interference  with  the  rights 
of  neutrals?  What  natural  right  has  the  combatant  to  say  to 
me  who  happen  to  be  a  neutral — “  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  with  another  man,”  when  it  is  to  my  interest  and  advantage 
to  trade  and  deal  with  that  other  man  ?  I  say  we  accept  block¬ 
ades  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  a  natural  thing.  We  don’t 
stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  blockade  is  a  direct  interference 
with  the  rights  of  neutrals,  with  which  we  have  had  to  put  up 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  as  to  which,  if  we  regard  the  rights 
of  peace  and  the  wrongs  of  war,  we  must  change  our  attitude. 
We  must  demand  that  the  neutral  shall  not  be  interfered  with 
in  his  natural  right  to  trade,  at  the  will  of  any  combatant. 

Another  illustration,  largely  discussed  at  The  Hague,  and 
which  perhaps  will  come  up  in  some  shape  at  the  next  confer¬ 
ence,  from  which  we  can  demonstrate  what  I  mean  by  the  point 
of  view.  The  last  Hague  Conference,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity,  after  extensive  debates,  determined  that  floating  mines 
in  times  of  war  might  be  placed  in  certain  areas  of  certain 
waters  and  certain  other  mines  should  become  extinct  or  harm¬ 
less  after  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  under  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  mines  should  be  cleared  away  from  the  possible 
pathway  of  commerce,  and  it  did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of 
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its  members  to  consider  that  the  placing  of  a  floating  mine  where 
neutral  commerce  might  exist,  was  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
men.  Never  once  did  it  occur  to  them,  instead  of  writing  these 
lengthy  regulations,  to  say  simply  this :  That  the  nation  which 
places  floating  mines  or  other  obstructions  to  commerce,  from 
which  innocent  parties  might  be  injured,  should  itself  be  held 
to  the  strictest  responsibility  for  the  damages  inflicted.  If  they 
had  put  in  those  few  words  and  had  enabled  a  neutral  who  was 
injured  to  go  to  The  Hague  for  damages — if  they  had  put  in 
those  few  words,  they  could  have  done  away  with  all  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  The  Hague  treaties.  And  then  they  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  his  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
and  they  would  have  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  man 
or  nation  interfering  with  such  freedom  of  trade.  (Applause.) 

But  we  say,  speaking  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  war  generally, 
that  the  neutral  who  is  injured  by  the  accidents  of  war  has  no 
remedy  whatsoever.  I  say  that  is  wrong,  that  the  powers  which 
undertake  to  go  to  war  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  accidents  of  war  and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
nations  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  should  not  be  held 
responsible  just  as  individuals  are  held  responsible  under  like 
circumstances.  If  I  see  an  enemy  before  me  and  fire  a  gun 
intending  to  hit  that  enemy  and  I  hit  some  one  else,  I  am  held 
responsible.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  accidents  or 
incidents  of  dueling.  The  law  takes  hold  of  me  and  holds  me 
responsible.  But  in  the  case  of  nations  there  is  no  such  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Again,  we  permit  the  sale  of  arms  and  it  is  not 
forbidden  internationally  or  nationally.  We  permit  this  sale  to 
people  engaged  in  warfare,  overlooking  the  fact  that  such  con¬ 
duct  is  as  right,  as  moral,  as  it  is  to  put  a  gun  and  ammunition 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  crazed  with  anger  and  trying  to  kill  his 
fellow.  .  One  act  is  no  more  moral  than  the  other.  Limiting 
ourselves  to  consideration  of  the  principle  this  must  be  admitted. 

Once  more,  if  two  nations  in  Europe  go  to  war,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  they  can  float  their  loans  for  warlike  purposes 
with  any  other  nation.  This  again  is  a  matter  of  utter  immor¬ 
ality,  as  entirely  immoral  as  it  is  to  sell  ammunition  to  a  man, 
crazed  with  anger,  trying  to  kill  his  fellow.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  morality  of  selling  a  gun  and  ammunition  to 
that  man  and  furnishing  him  with  the  money  with  which  he 
intends,  and  you  know  he  intends,  to  buy  that  gun  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  And  this  must  be  dealt  with  as  far  as  it  can  be  by  the 
next  Hague  Conference. 

I  said  that  we  should  deal  with  this  matter  on  the  same  theory 
as  we  apply  when  we  deal  with  matters  of  crime.  We  forbid 
the  man  who  commits  crime  from  gaining  benefit  from  the  act. 
If  he  kills  a  man  to  rob  him  do  we  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
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of  his  robbery?  If  two  men  engage  in  a  fight  and  one  over¬ 
comes  the  other,  do  we  allow  the  victorious  one  to  hold  the  other 
down  until  he  extracts  from  him  as  much  money  as  he  consid¬ 
ers  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  man  has 
encountered  resistance?  No,  we  do  not.  And  yet,  when  we 
come  to  nations  we  allow  the  successful  one  to  steal  power  and 
money  from  the  unsuccessful  nation,  and  do  so  without  limi¬ 
tation.  This  is  immoral — it  is  wrong.  And  if  the  laws  of  war 
were  really  laws,  that  is  to  say  if  they  had  the  moral  basis  of 
law,  it  would  be  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible  for  one  nation 
to  say  to  another — “  we  will  not  release  our  hold  upon  you  until 
you  give  us  such  and  such  lands  and  such  and  such  money.” 
There  is  no'  difference  in  the  morality  of  the  several  cases,  and 
I  know  no  objection  that  will  stand  the  test  of  common  honesty 
to  the  observations  I  am  now  making. 

Yet  we  say  nations  are  sovereign  and  we  have  no  control  over 
them.  This  matter  of  sovereignty  as  used  in  this  connection  is 
a  fiction — a  superstition.  We  say  that  corporations  are  individ¬ 
uals.  For  certain  purposes  they  are  to  be  treated  as  individuals. 
And  yet  if  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  corporation  violate  the 
criminal  law,  we  deal  not  with  the  fiction  of  law,  but  with  the 
realities  of  life.  We  deal  with  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
do  wrong,  because  of  their  wrongdoing.  It  is  not  an  imaginary 
thing — an  artificial  sovereignty — committing  wrong  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  laws  of  war.  It  is  a  real  thing  composed  of 
men,  and  these  men  should  be  regarded  as  offenders.  We  must, 
in  short,  look  through  the  fiction  of  sovereignty  to  the  real  fact 
and  admit  no  sovereignty  that  conflicts  with  moral  law. 

Now  I  express  the  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  we  may  learn  to 
look  at  the  laws  of  war  from  the  true  point  of  view,  the  point 
of  view  of  health,  sanity,  common  honesty  and  decency,  or  at 
least  what  I  submit  to  you  is  such,  and  that  we  may  demand  of 
our  delegates  who  go  to  the  next  Hague  Conference,  that  they 
go  not  as  representatives  of  a  nation  which  intends,  or  at  least 
expects,  sooner  or  later  to  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war,  but  as 
representatives  of  a  nation  which  does  not  intend  to  go  to  war 
and  which  proposes  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  make  war 
impossible.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  very  trying  to  sit  here  and  listen  to 
addresses  of  a  character  from  which  one  may  happen  to  differ, 
and  yet  refrain  from  criticism  or  comment.  Without  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  preside  rather  than  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  I  shall,  however,  allow  myself  a 
remark  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  first  and  second  speakers 
in  the  matter  of  war.  It  must  be  abolished,  they  say ;  it  cannot 
be  ameliorated.  In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  told  by  the  distinguished  publicist  Alfred  H.  Fried.  A 
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missionary,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
was  asked  if  he  had  weaned  their  inhabitants  from  cannibalism. 
He  replied  hesitatingly:  “No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  done  that, 
but  at  least  I  have  taught  them  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks.” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  War  has  not  been  abolished,  but  war¬ 
fare  has  taken  on  some  of  the  refinements  and  amenities  of  civi¬ 
lization.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter  and  a  trifling  change  to 
those  who  condemn  the  system  and  who  would  banish  it  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the  desire  to 
regulate  war,  a  sense  of  justice  has  entered  into  the  relations 
of  nations,  and  that  from  the  regulation  of  war  that  system 
of  jurisprudence  which  we  call  the  law  of  nations  has  largely 
sprung.  This  is  indeed  a  very  happy  and  a  very  comforting, 
though  an  unexpected,  result.  Thus,  in  this  evil — and  war  is 
at  least  an  evil,  often  a  crime — with  which  we  are  confronted, 
indeed  enmeshed  and  surrounded,  we  may  nevertheless  find  this 
comfort — “  from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good  ” — that  by  the 
persistent  regulation  of  that  which  should  not  exist,  we  have 
called  into  being  a  system  of  law  by  means  of  which  peace  will 
ultimately  result.  This  is  illogical;  but  then  history  is  not  al¬ 
ways  logical.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  The 
Codification  of  the  Rules  and  Customs  of  Naval  Warfare  at 
the  Third  Hague  Conference,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  pleasure  to  introduce  the  next  speaker,  with 
whoni  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  fellow  student  at  the  same  uni¬ 
versity — if  President  Eliot  were  not  here  I  would  say  “  his  uni¬ 
versity  ” — fellow  student  at  Heidelberg  and  co-worker,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  with  unequal  success,  in  the  same  field— Amos  S. 
TIershey,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law 
in  Indiana  University.  He  has  made  himself  known  interna¬ 
tionally  by  his  admirable  work  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and 
more  recently  by  his  little  volume  entitled,  “  The  Essence  of 
Public  International  Law,”  which  is  not  only  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  subject,  but  a  distinct  credit  and  honor  to  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship.  It  is  therefore  a  very  great  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  you,  although  he  has  to  speak  upon  a  subject  which, 
according  to  the  last  speaker,  should  be  tabooed  at  the  Third 
Hague  Conference. 

THE  CODIFICATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  NAVAL 
WARFARE  AT  THE  THIRD  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  AMOS  S.  HERSHEY,  PH.D. 

Among  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  its  Final  Act  is  the  following: 

“  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  preparation  of 
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regulations  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  Conference,  and  that  in  any 
case,  the  Powers  may  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  war  by  sea 
the  principles  of  the  Convention  relative  to  the  Laws  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  War  on  Land.” 

It  is  my  purpose  merely  to  point  out  how  far  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  at  Sea  have  been  codified,  to  indicate  such 
corrections  or  additions  as  seem  desirable,  and  to  urge  the  union 
of  the  various  existing  fragments  or  Conventions  thus  revised 
into  a  single  Code. 

The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  have  furnished  us 
with  an  admirable  Code  of  Regulations  respecting  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land  which,  though  it  may  require  some 
additions  and  corrections,  is  fairly  complete.  The  Conference 
of  1907,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  London  Naval 
Conference  of  1909  have  given  us  fragments  of  a  Code  of  Rules 
respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  at  Sea,  but  these 
should  be  revised,  supplemented,  and  united  into  a  single  code 
at  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  Seventh  Hague  Convention  on  the 
Conversion  of  Merchant  Ships  into  War  Ships.  This  might 
well  be  enlarged  into  a  section  dealing  with  “  Lawful  Bel¬ 
ligerents.”  It  might  begin  with  Article  I  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  1856:  “  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.” 
Then  should  follow  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  maritime  warfare  shall  apply  to 
merchantmen.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  Seventh  Convention  of  1907  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  prohibition  of  conversion  of  merchantmen 
into  warships  on  the  high  seas  and  in  neutral  ports.  Perhaps 
the  objecting  Powers — Germany,  Russia,  and  France — would  be 
ready  to  consent  to  the  prohibition  of  conversion  on  the  high 
seas.  Certainly  they  would  hardly  claim  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
version  in  neutral  ports. 

The  Eleventh  Hague  Convention  places  certain  Restrictions 
on  Capture  in  Maritime  Warfare.  It  provides  for  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  postal  correspondence,  the  exemption  of  boats  used 
in  coast-fishing  and  of  vessels  charged  with  religious,  scientific, 
or.  philanthropic  missions.  To  this  list  might  be  added  cartel 
ships,  licensed  vessels,  and  hospital  ships. 

The  rules  governing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  land 
warfare  should  be  extended  to  those  taken  in  naval  warfare. 
The  treatment  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked  in  naval 
warfare  is  very  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Tenth  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Adaptation  of  the  Principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  (of  1906)  to  Maritime  Warfare.  It  probably  re¬ 
quires  very  little  revision  or  elaboration. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  The  Hague  Conventions  is  the 
Eighth,  which  professes  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  use  of  Sub¬ 
marine  Mines.  This  Convention  needs  serious  revision  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  use  of  unanchored  automatic  con¬ 
tact  mines  should  be  altogether  forbidden  in  accordance  with 
the  British  proposal,  and  the  ambiguous  word  sole  should  be 
stricken  from  Article  2.  This  Article  would  then  read :  “  It  is 
forbidden  to  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  coasts  and 
ports  of  the  enemy,  with  the  object  of  intercepting  commercial 
navigation  (not  “sole  object,”  etc.).  Other  defects  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  the  main  defect  of  the  Convention  relating  to 
Submarine  Mines  is  its  failure  to  prohibit  the  laying  of  mines, 
floating  or  unanchored,  on  the  high  seas.  Belligerents  should 
also  be  forbidden  to  place  mines  off  the  coast  of  the  enemy  for 
all  purposes  of  commercial  blockade,  though  in  certain  cases 
they  might  well  be  permitted  to  use  them  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  coasts  at  some  distance  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 

The  Ninth  Convention  regulating  Naval  Bombardment  is 
fairly  adequate. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  laid  down  the  following  important 
rules  of  exemption  from  the  right  of  capture  at  sea: 

“  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy’s  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy’s  flag.” 
These  rules,  together  with  Articles  56-60,  respecting  Enemy 
Character  adopted  by  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1909, 
might  well  be  included  under  a  section  headed  “  Enemy  Char¬ 
acter.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States,  the  sole  cham¬ 
pion  of  this  survival  of  Toryism  in  International  Law,  will  no 
longer  insist  upon  the  law  of  domicile  as  applied  to  capture  in 
maritime  warfare,  but  will  range  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
other  great  maritime  Powers  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality.  Much  of  the  law  of  domicile,  at  least  as  applied  to  mari¬ 
time  capture,  is,  or  should  be,  regarded  as  obsolete.  It  is  based 
upon  the  antiquated  conception  of  war  as  a  hostile  relation  be¬ 
tween  individuals  as  well  as  between  states,  and  upon  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  capture  of  property, 
which  might  possibly  increase  the  enemy’s  resources.  It  is  an 
illiberal  and  complicated  system — a  travesty  upon  justice  sup¬ 
ported  by  legal  casuistry. 

An  important  subject  which  has  not  been  codified,  but  which 
should  be  dealt  with  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference  is  the 
Capture  of  Enemy  Goods  and  Vessels,  and  the  Treatment  of 
Prizes.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  here  the  many  weighty 
arguments  in  favor  of  exemption  from  capture  of  unoffending 
private  enemy  property  at  sea.  That,  I  judge,  would  be  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  and  most  of  you  will  doubtless  agree  that 
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the  principle  should  be  adopted  by  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 
I  merely  venture  to  suggest  that  if  such  great  maritime  Powers 
as  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  principle  of  immunity  of  private  enemy  property  at 
sea,  they  might  possibly  be  induced  to  restrict  the  right  of  cap¬ 
ture  of  enemy  goods  and  vessels  to  such  seizures  as  are  abso¬ 
lutely  required  by  military  necessities.  They  might  also,  per¬ 
haps,  be  induced  to  agree  to  permit  such  trading  between  ene¬ 
mies  as  is  not  incompatible  with  military  aims  or  necessities.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  confiscate 
either  the  vessel  or  the  goods  in  the  case  of  such  merchantmen  as 
may  have  been  captured  from  a  sense  of  military  precaution 
or  necessity.  Sequestration  or  pre-emption  would  surely  be 
sufficient  in  such  cases.  A  fuller  agreement  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  merchantmen  may  be  converted  into  warships  in 
time  of  war  would  also  materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  which  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  sometimes  made  to 
appear. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  also  adopted  a  Convention — 
the  Thirteenth — on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers 
in  Maritime  Warfare — which  merits  great  praise,  but  contains 
some  glaring  defects.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  is  perhaps  the  successful  incorporation  of  the  First  Rule 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1870),  binding  a  neutral  gov¬ 
ernment  to  “  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  (the  modern 
version  of  the  phrase  due  diligence)  to  prevent  the  fitting  out 
or  arming  of  any  vessel  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  it  has 
reason  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise,  or  engage  in  hostile 
operations  against  a  Power  with  which  that  Government  is  at 
peace”;  and  also  to  “  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  engage  in  hostile  opera¬ 
tions,  which  has  been  adapted  in  whole,  or  in  part  within  the 
said  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.” 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  prohibitions  and  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  these  principles  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  take  a  step  or  two  even  beyond  these  rules  and 
broadly  declare  that  a  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  due 
diligence  (or  the  means  at  its  disposal)  not  only  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  its  jurisdiction  and  de¬ 
parture  from  its  territory  of  any  vessel  intended  for  the  use  of 
either  belligerent,  but  also  the  construction,  sale  and  exportation 
of  any  warship  whatsoever  for,  or  to  any  other  than  a  bona  fide 
neutral  purchaser?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  well  to  go  still  further 
and  insist  that  a  neutral  State  is  bound  to  use  such  means  to 
prevent  the  construction  for,  or  sale  to  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
or  the  exportation  to  a  belligerent  destination  of  any  vessel  which 
is  adapted  or  readily  convertible  to  belligerent  use? 
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The  most  glaring  defects  of  the  Thirteenth  Hague-  Convention 
are  the  inadequacy  of  the  rules  limiting  the  duration  of  sojourn 
of  belligerent  armed  vessels  in  neutral  ports  and  the  supply  of 
fuel  to  warships  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  hostilities.  •  It  also 
allows  neutral  Powers  to  admit  prizes  into  their  ports.  The 
latter  practice  should  be  altogether  prohibited.  In  no  case  should 
a  belligerent  armed  vessel  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  neutral  port 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  innocent  supplies 
or  to  effect  repairs  requisite  for  insuring  sea-worthiness.  The 
supply,  in  neutral  ports  and  waters,  of  coal  to  a  modern  battle 
fleet  or  warship  engaged  in  an  errand  of  destruction,  should  be 
wholly  forbidden. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  point  out  that  a  complete  Code 
respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  and  Persons 
in  Maritime  Warfare,  should  incorporate  the  Rules  respecting 
blockade,  contraband,  continuous  voyage,  non-neutral  service, 
the  rights  of  convoy,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference  of  1909,  with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  It  should  also  include  a  section  or  sections 
covering  the  rights  of  visit  and  search,  the  capture  of  neutral 
vessels,  and  their  condemnation  by  prize  courts.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  topic  on  what  has  proved  to  be  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  program  is  entitled,  “  The  Existing 
and  Proposed  International  Courts  as  Subjects  for  the  Delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Third  Plague  Conference, ”  upon  which  Mr.  Arthur 
K.  Kuhn  of  the  Bar  of  New  York  will  speak.  Young  in  years 
but  rich  in  experience,  he  has  the  very  great  distinction  of  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Professor  Moore  in  the  subject  of  private  inter¬ 
national  law  at  Columbia  University  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  studying  in  Europe  and  acquiring  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Meili  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich,  where  he  will  himself  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  during  the  next  year. 


THE  EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
COURTS  AS  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  DELIBERA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  ARTHUR  K.  KUHN,  PH.D. 

Among  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  approaching 
Third  . International  Conference  at  The  Hague  no  subject  is 
more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  propaganda  of  peace 
than  the  work  of  improving  and  extending  the  scope  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  international  legal  bodies  succeeding  to  the  battlefield 
as  arbiters  of  international  disputes. 

Not  long  after  the  Second  Hague  Conference  had  concluded 
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its  deliberations,  an  amusing  cartoon  appeared  in  an  European 
newspaper  representing  an  imaginary  battle  of  the  future  be¬ 
tween  two  great  Powers.  The  officers  on  either  side  grasped 
their  swords  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other,  each  held  a  treatise 
on  the  amended  and  humanized  laws  of  warfare,  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  paying  closer  attention  than  to  the  actual  combat. 
As  an  ideal,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  difficulty  is  that 
when  rules  become  so  restrictive  as  to  render  impossible  the 
playing  of  the  game,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  game  and 
not  the  rules  will  be  abandoned.  Because  if  it  were  intended 
that  the  game  should  not  be  played  at  all,  there  would  be  no 
rules  whatever.  And  the  experiences  of  actual  warfare  since 
the  Conference  of  1899,  do  not  encourage  us  in  believing  that 
where  the  rules  interfere  with  the  game,  the  combatants  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  them  scrupulously. 

There  are  no  such  dangers  in  the  process  of  refining  the  rules 
for  the  peaceful  wager  of  arbitration.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  certain  and  definite  the  regulation  of  the  judicial  arbitra¬ 
ment,  the  more  readily  will  nations  have  recourse  to  it.  It  is 
therefore  in  this  field  of  labor  of  the  Conference  that  the  greatest 
hopes  are  centered  and  we  may  truly  say  without  exaggeration 
that  here  the  greatest  progress  has  been  and  is  to  be  made. 

Since  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  the  International  Court 
of  Prize  has  been  constituted  in  the  manner  then  and  there  con¬ 
templated  and  substantially  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  we  need 
not  devote  much  attention  to  it  at  this  time,  especially  as  it 
presupposes  a  state  of  war  and  is  not  a  court  for  the  prevention 
of  war  through  arbitration.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  rights  of  neutrals  may  be  determined  by  the  Court. 
Hence  its  authority  and  orderly  procedure  will  also  tend  toward 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  originating  in 
warfare,  thus  impeding  the  spread  of  war. 

The  proposal  made  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  in 
contradistinction  to  the  existing  panel  of  judges  from  which  the 
nations  having  recourse  to  The  Hague  may  and  do,  from  time 
to  time,  constitute  a  court,  was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  existing  court  but  as  a  new  and  additional  organ  operating 
with  international  sanction  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations.  To  dislodge  the  existing  tribunal  from  the 
position  it  has  attained,  after  an  experience  of  only  fifteen  years, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  another  court,  however  promising  the 
latter,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  surrendering  a  present  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  future  possibility.  This  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  proposal  when  made  in  1907,  but  in  order  to  gain  support 
for  the  new  court,  so  much  enthusiasm  has  been  expended  upon 
it  and  so  much  criticism  has  beep  directed  to  some  of  the  fea- 
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tures  of  the  existing  tribunal,  that  the  mind  of  the  layman,  at 
least,  has,  I  fear,  been  led  to  believe  that  in  being  “  on  with 
the  new  ”  we  are  to  be  “  off  with  the  old.”  Let  not  the  opinion 
gain  ground  that  we  are  to  try  a  new  experiment  because  of  the 
failure  of  an  old  one.  In  the  educational  campaign  which  is 
now  being  waged  for  the  new  court,  let  it  clearly  appear  that 
it  is  to  be  a  new  organ  with  new  functions,  permanent  as  a 
court,  not  merely  as  a  panel,  continuous  in  its  judicature,  admin¬ 
istering  law  divested  of  mere  compromise  and  hence,  within  its 
sphere,  a  new  force  making  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  such 
a  court  side  by  side  with  the  existing  tribunal.  With  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  will  prob¬ 
ably  tend  to  apply  more  and  more  to  controversies  which  lend 
themselves  to  compromise,  rather  than  to  categorical  determina¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  private  suitors,  especially 
merchants,  frequently  resort  to  arbitral  tribunals  composed  of 
arbiteis  chosen  by  themselves  cid  hoc ,  or  to  so-called  permanent 
arbitral  tribunals  established  by  boards  of  trades  or  chambers 
of  commerce.  The  practice  is  much  more  common  in  foreign 
mercantile  communities  than  with  us,  but  the  practice  is  familiar 
to  us  also  and  fortunately  increasing  in  favor.  We  know  that 
such  arbitrations  are  not  only  sanctioned  by,  but  have  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  law.  The  disputes  which  are  referred  to  them 
are  of  a  nature  which  readily  yield  to  compromise  and  involve 
differences  of  technical  opinion  and  the  interpretation  of  agree¬ 
ments. 

Just  as.  these  extra-judicial  tribunals  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  established  national  courts,  so  may  we  conceive  of  the  exist- 
ing  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  the  Hague  continuing  to  deal  with 
questions  where  national  honor  is  affected  and  where  compro¬ 
mise  is  not  only  possible  but  desirable.  In  respect  of  such  dis¬ 
putes,  nations  may  be  more  readily  disposed  to  contemplate  a 
submission  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  more  amenable  to  the 
final  acceptance  of  the  decisions  when  finally  rendered.  To  speak 
of  abolishing  the  tribunal  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  ideals  of 
abstract  justice,  or  because  it  summons  to  its  aid  some  of  the 
gentler  methods  of  diplomacy  and  refuses  to  adopt  the  unbend¬ 
ing  motto  of  classical  justice,  " Dura  lex  scd  lex  ”  is  to  forget 
that  the  tribunal  was  established  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  our  international  life  and  not  to  prove  a  theory.  Negotiation, 
diplomacy,  mediation  frequently  fail  of  their  purposes  where  a 
tribunal  like  that  of  The  Hague,  though  partaking  somewhat  of 
a  diplomatic  character,  often  will  and  does  succeed.  So  much 
for  conservatism — now  for  progress. 

the  other  hand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  should  be  distinguished  from 
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the  existing  tribunal  by  its  obligatory  character.  I  confess  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  court  with  all  the  name 
implies  and  with  all  the  authority  which  it  is  intended  to  have, 
dissociated  from  a  power  to  entertain  a  complaint  and  render 
a  decision  upon  the  application  of  one  party  after  due  notice  to 
the  other.  Without  the  power  to  initiate  proceedings  upon  a 
subject-mattei  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  court  would  fail  to 
respond  to  the  hopes  now  entertained  for  it.  Let  its  jurisdiction 
be  ever  so  small  as  to  subject-matter,  but  within  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  let  the  nations  of  the  world  submit  to  the  principle  of  obli¬ 
gatory  arbitration  by  judicial  decision. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  within  certain  restricted 
lines  has  undoubtedly  made  progress  at  and  since  the  Second 
Hague  Confu  encc.  The  acceptance  of  the  so-called  Porter 
pioposition  with  respect  to  pecuniary  claims  arising  out  of  con¬ 
tract  was  accepted  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  Would 
it  not  be  proper  and  fitting  to  accomplish  jointly  what  many 
nations  have  by  their  general  treaties  of  arbitration  accomplished 
in  pairs,  by  means  of  a  definition  of  jurisdiction  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  extending  to  that  court 
jurisdiction  of  obligatory  force  in  respect  of  a  limited  number 
of  subjects?  Of  course,  it  is  recognized  by  all  that  the  court 
must  of  necessity  lack  a  bailiff  or  marshal  either  to  hale  a  nation 
into  court  or  to  seize  its  goods  and  credits  after  the  decision. 
But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  agreements  at  The  Hague  are  upon 
the  basis  ot  Tie  honor  and  good  faith  of  nations,  and  we  may 
assume,  once  and  for  all,  that  when  the  nations  have  constituted 
the  court  and  have  created  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  a 
limited  number  of  issues  upon  the  application  of  one  party  and 
after  due  and  timely  notice  to  the  other,  that  its  mandates  will 
be  observed  and  its  decisions  given  equal,  if  not  greater,  au¬ 
thority  than  those  already  rendered  by  the  existing  tribunal. 

After  long  debate,  though  favorable  to  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  Second  Hague  Conference  failed  to 
adopt  any  of  the  projects  for  a  definite  treaty.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  as  well  as  feasible  to  include  in  the  organic  law  creating 
the  court,  the  beginnings  of  an  obligatory  jurisdiction,  let  us 
say,  for  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  the  determination  of 
pecuniary  claims  arising  out  of  contract.  The  jurisdiction  of 
national  courts  is  fixed  by  the  organic  law  creating  the  court. 
It  ought  to  be  so  also  as  to  international  courts. 

Since  the  Second  Hague  Conference  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  settled  rules  of  procedure  before 
the  existing  tribunal,  instead  of  having  the  procedure  determined 
for  each  case  by  the  tribunal  itself.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  an  international  code  of  arbitral  procedure  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  the  existing  and  the  proposed  court,  I  am  quite 
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willing  to  agree  that  the  practice  of  the  tribunals  which  have 
already  been  constituted  under  the  existing  Convention  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  necessity  for  permanent  rules  of  practice  in  the 
submission  of  case  and  countercase,  the  order  of  debate,  the 
manner  of  presenting  evidence  and  the  like.  The  experience  of 
the  practicing  lawyer  leads  to  the  belief  that  codes  which  are 
not  founded  upon  long  established  practice  are  apt  to  be  short 
lived.  It  is  for  this  reason  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  crystallize 
the  practice  of  the  court  as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  a  code.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  broad,  general  rules,  essential  in  the  orderly  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  controversies  should  be  established  for  both  the 
existing  and  the  proposed  court. 

Nations  will  more  voluntarily  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tribunals  the  nature  of  whose  functioning  is  known  to  them  in 
advance.  I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  any  secrets  of  state  when 
I  say  that  shortly  after  the  decision  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  in 
the  Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  one  of  the  counsel  for  Japan 
stated  to  me  that  he  doubted  whether  his  country  would  ever 
again  enter  into  an  arbitration  at  The  Hague  unless  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  court  was  established  by  international  convention 
or  agreed  upon  in  the  compromis. 

As  to  the  successful  establishment  of  the  proposed  court :  We 
know  that  the  principle  of  the  court  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  and  that  it  failed  of  actual  establish¬ 
ment  only  by  reason  of  disagreement  as  to  the  size  of  the  court 
and  the  manner  of  choosing  the  judges.  In  order  to  have  the 
largest  possible  representation  of  the  various  nations  upon  the 
court,  it  is  manifestly  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  judges. 
The  number  of  fifteen  does  not  seem  sufficiently  large  to  give 
this  representation.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  nations  should 
hesitate  to  establish  a  larger  court,  both  because  there  is  dignity 
in  numbers  and  further  because  in  the  event  of  a  divided  court 
there  is  likely  to  be  less  dissent  or  dissatisfaction  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  majority. 

We  should  recall  also  that  national  courts  of  ultimate  appeal 
are  usually  made  up  of  more  judges  than  the  number  suggested. 
The  number  of  judges  who  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  while  not  determined,  is 
nevertheless  large.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  three  Lords  of  Ap¬ 
peal  are  associated  with  all  other  peers  who  hold  or  have  held 
office  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  in  courts 
of  corresponding  grade  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  in  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordi¬ 
nary,  one  or  two  former  Indian  or  Colonial  Judges,  all  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  hold  or  have  held  high  judi¬ 
cial  office  and  of  two  other  members,  if  the  Crown  thinks  fit  to 
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appoint  them,  so  that  usually  about  twenty  judges  may  be  found 
sitting  in  a  cause. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  in  France  consists  of  three  Chambers 
in  each  of  which  are  sixteen  judges.  The  Imperial  Court  of 
Germany  consists  of  more  than  fifty  judges  sitting  in  bodies  of 
seven ;  but  for  certain  classes  of  questions  the  court  sits  in  pleno. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Sweden  is  composed  of  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-one  judges. 

Our  own  Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  judges  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  jurisdiction  was  deemed  narrow. 
Had  its  founders  forseen  the  wide  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  as 
we  know  it  today,  its  personnel  would  surely  have  been  more 
extended. 

For  these  reasons  an  international  court  of  the  high  dignity 
and  authority  contemplated,  might  very  well  have  a  larger  per¬ 
sonnel  than  proposed.  In  this  manner  a  more  widely  distributed 
representation  may  be  obtained  and  the  objection  which  pre¬ 
vented  its  establishment  at  the  last  Conference  finally  eliminated. 
In  view  of  the  precedents  for  national  courts,  a  court  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-five  would  not  be  unwieldy.  Neither  would  the 
additional  expense  be  appreciable  in  proportion  to  the  purpose 
to  be  accomplished.  Even  with  an  enlarged  court,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  all  of  the  nations  should  be  represented,  but  certain 
smaller  nations  having  approximately  similar  interests  might  be 
grouped  for  joint  representation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  of  a  few  nations  should  not 
impede  the  final  accomplishment  of  a  plan  so  important  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Mr.  Root  in  issuing  instructions  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  was  care¬ 
ful  to  admonish  the  delegates  not  to  carry  any  of  their  views 
to  the  point  of  irritation.  He  said  that:  “After  reasonable  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  no  agreement  is  reached,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  subject 
aside,  or  refer  it  to  some  future  Conference  in  the  hope  that 
intermediate  consideration  may  dispose  of  the  objections.”  This 
advice  was  wise  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  witli  the  character 
of  the  instructions  as  a  whole.  But  where  a  large  number  of 
nations,  including  all  the  great  Powers,  are  in  agreement  upon 
any  question,  as  indeed  they  were  upon  the  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  court,  the  objections  of  a  few  should  not  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevent  its  realization.  No  nation  may  be  coerced  in 
accepting  the  plan  but  when  a  sufficient  number  have  accepted 
to  ensure  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court,  it  should  spring 
into  life,  perhaps  not  fully  panoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  but  adolescent,  like  the  young  Siegfried,  unconscious 
of  its  strength,  yet  destined  in  the  end  to  slay  the  foul  dragon 
of  War.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston,  Director  of 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  needs  no  introduction  to  this  au¬ 
dience,  where,  to  quote  a  felicitous  line  from  Lowell,  “  His  name 
has  grown  sweet  as  honey  on  the  lips  of  men.” 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  THIRD  HAGUE 

CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

The  most  important  fact  which  now  confronts  the  peace  party 
of  the  world  is  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  The  most  impera¬ 
tive  duty  of  the  peace  party  of  this  country  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  preparations  for  the  program  for  that  Conference,  so  far 
as  we  can  affect  them,  are  of  the  broadest  character,  and  that 
everything  is  done  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  friends  in 
this  country  to  create  the  right  public  opinion  with  reference 
to  that  program,  in  order  that  the  Conference  may  bring  the 
largest  results. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Root’s  masterly  in¬ 
structions  to  our  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  will 
remember  how  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Second  Confer¬ 
ence  must  be  viewed  not  more  with  reference  to  its  definite  re¬ 
sults  than  with  reference  to  the  foundations  which  it  was  to 
lay  for  great  results  in  the  future.  Mr.  Root  thus  emphasized 
the  principle  of  continuity,  which  thought  has  determined  the 
American  action  and  attitude  in  the  whole  Hague  movement. 

With  reference  to  the  Conferences  at  The  Hague  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  in  a  singularly  interesting  and  significant  position.  I 
do  not  believe,  for  one  thing,  that  there  is  another  nation  whose 
documentary  history  of  its  relations  to  The  Hague  is  so  import¬ 
ant  as  ours.  There  is  certainly  no  other  which  has  furnished 
through  its  leading  representatives  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  Conferences  comparable  in  volume,  variety,  and  import¬ 
ance  to  our  own.  The  four  men  who,  as  respects  achievement, 
have  been  our  most  important  representatives  at  the  two  Hague 
Conferences  have  given  us  the  best  accounts  of  those  Confer¬ 
ences.  These  were  Andrew  D.  White,  head  of  our  first  delega¬ 
tion,  and  Secretary  Holls ;  and  at  the  Second  Conference,  Mr. 
Choate,  head  of  the  delegation,  and  the  technical  secretary  or 
adviser — I  am  obliged  to  say  it  in  his  presence — Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott.  We  have  that  singularly  fascinating  and  impressive  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr.  White  of  the  First  Conference,  and  the  account  of 
both  Conferences,  in  the  second  of  which  he  was  so  prominent 
an  actor,  in  Mr.  Choate’s  lectures ;  and  we  have  the  full  histories 
by  Mr.  Holls  and  Dr.  Scott.  No  other  nation,  I  say,  has  such 
a  record  as  this. 

The  instructions  to  our  delegates  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Secre- 
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tary  Root  were  of  the  most  significant  character ;  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  our  attitude  to  the  Third  Conference  we  shall  gain  much 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  instructions  to  the  delegates  at  the 
earlier  Conferences.  W e  shall  not  approach  the  issues  aright 
except  along  the  lines  of  evolution  and  upon  the  principle  and  in 
the  spirit  of  continuity  which  I  have  said  has  characterized  our 
American  attitude. 

The  instructions  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  I  say  it  with  all  respect,  are 
not  comparable  in  importance  to  the  instructions  by  Mr.  Root. 
I  think  that  in  certain  aspects  they  are  distinctly  lacking  in  the 
statesmanship  demanded.  But  that  at  this  juncture  amounts  to 
little  and  need  not  be  emphasized.  The  important  thing  is  that 
his  instructions  did  lay  emphasis  upon  two  or  three  things  which 
were  of  signal  and  urgent  importance.  Those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences  will 
recall  that  the  programs  were  supplied  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment;  that  the  program  for  the  first  Conference  was  under  eight 
heads, — that  there  were  eight  subjects  suggested  gr  laid  down 
foi  consideration ;  and  that  similarly  the  Russian  government 
submitted  the  program  for  the  Second  Conference.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  never  did  a  greater  service  to  the  world  than 
when,  in  pursuance  of  the  sagacious  instructions  of  Mr.  Root, 
they  brought  it  about  that  never  again  should  Russia  or  any 
other  single  power  supply  the  program  for  The  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences. 

With  reference  to  the  First  Conference,  students  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  Mr.  Hay  dealt  very  lightly  with  all  the  points  between 
the  first  and  the  eighth.  The  first  point  was  concerned  with  the 
effort  to  bring  about  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  eighth 
looked  toward  mediation  and  arbitration,  the  judicial  and  peace¬ 
able  settlement  of  disputes.  Mr.  Hay  passed  over  the  rest 
lightly.  The  first  he  discussed,  but  he  concluded  it  to  be  merely 
a  European  problem.  It  is  true  this  was  before  our  own  navy 
craze  had  assumed  its  large  proportions;  but  Mr.  Hay  failed  to 
see  as  Mr.  Root  saw  how  much  the  United  States  might  pre¬ 
cisely  here  do  for  the  world.  But  he  dwelt  with  luminousness 
upon  the  last  point ;  and  vastly  more  important  than  the  general 
text  of  his  instructions  were  the  two  sections  in  the  appendix, 
in  which  he  outlined  at  length  the  part  which  the  United  States 
had  played  for  two  generations  in  agitating  for  an  international 
tribunal  and  himself  submitted  a  plan  for  such  a  tribunal  for 
consideration  by  the  Conference. 

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  White  would  be  present  with  us 
today.  We  regret  indeed  his  absence  from  a  discussion  to  which 
he  could  have  made  a  memorable  contribution.  I  wish  he  could 
tell  us  sometime  while  he  is  still  with  us  what  the  stages  were 
between  the  submission  to  the  various  experts  upon  the  subject 
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at  the  First  Hague  Conference  of  this  plan  in  Mr.  Hay's  in¬ 
structions  and  the  bringing  in  by  Lord  Pauncefote  of  the  plan 
for  an  international  tribunal  which  became  the  basis  of  discussion 
and  of  action.  I  believe  it  was  the  action  of  the  United  States 
which  gave  the  original  prompting  to  the  consideration  of  what 
became  the  great  achievement  of  the  First  Conference;  and  I 
think  we  shall  find  when  the  full  history  is  written  that  things 
done  here  at  Mohonk  in  1895-8  had  a  genuine  genetic  significance 
and  bearing  on  the  situation. 

What  Mr.  Hay  further  did,  going  beyond  the  Russian  pro¬ 
gram — and  Secretary  Root  returned  to  the  point — was  to  bring 
forward  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  the  peaceable  ocean 
commerce  of  belligerents  and  to  develop  this  as  a  historical 
American  doctrine.  You  will  remember  that  the  greatest  speech 
on  that  subject  made  at  the  First  Hague  Conference  was  by 
Mr.  White,  the  head  of  our  delegation;  and  that  in  the  general 
consideration  of  the  eighth  point  submitted  in  the  Russian  pro¬ 
gram  and  dealt  with  by  Secretary  Hay,  few  things  were  more 
important  than  the  taking  up  at  the  instance  and  chiefly  through 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Holls  of  the  idea  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
which,  at  the  Second  Conference,  was  further  developed,  and 
which  has  now  become  a  cardinal  feature  of  Secretary  Bryan’s 
policy  in  the  further  development  of  international  organization, 
extending  the  principles  which  he  developed  in  his  speech  before 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  London  in  1906. 

Consider  for  a  moment — and  I  am  not  given  to  Chauvinism, 
and  do  not  recur  to  this  for  the  stirring  of  any  improper  national 
pride,  but  simply  to  emphasize  the  immense  services  of  the  United 
States  in  this  last  Conference,  that  we  may  view  them  in  the 
proper  light — two  or  three  significant  things.  It  was  due  to  the 
efiforts  of  Mr.  Choate  and  Dr.  Scott  that  the  world  cannot  forget 
that  the  Second  Hague  Conference  met  through  the  initiative 
of  the  United  Mates  and  not  the  initiative  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
a  fact  not  recognized  in  the  first  draft  of  the  preamble  of  the 
final  act.  It  was  through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  that 
it  was  provided  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  that  at  least  a 
Third  Hague  Conference  should  meet — which  we  know  means 
a  fourth  and  a  fourteenth;  and  provided  that  the  machinery 
should  be  constituted  whereby  the  convening  of  the  Conferences 
and  the  programs  should  be  regularized,  the  machinery  be  made 
international,  and  the  organization  of  the  Conference  itself  free 
and  international.  These  things  were  brought  about  by  our 
American  delegates  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference, — and  they 
are  of  immense  moment. 

With  reference  to  our  duties  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference, 
we  should  realize  there  so  far  as  we  did  not  realize  it  at  the 
Second  Conference  the  great  program  of  Mr.  Root  submitted 
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for  that  Conference,  with  one  or  two  additions  which  our  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  prescribes.  Mr.  Root  took  up  the  Russian 
program  for  the  Second  Conference  as  it  was  submitted,  the 
program  this  time  including  the  discussion  of  the  immunity 
of  the  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea.  He  added  two 
important  proposals,  one  of  which  became,  through  General  Por¬ 
ter’s  splendid  efforts,  the  law  of  the  world  at  that  Second 
Conference,  viz.,  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of 
contractual  debts.  The  other  point  Mr.  Root  developed  with 
great  power.  It  is  a  thing  of  cardinal  importance  for  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  remember  that  Mr.  Root  deplored  the  fact  that  Russia 
in  her  second  program  had  left  off  the  question  of  limitation 
of  armaments,  which  was  her  main  concern  in  calling  the  First 
Conference.  In  urging  that  this  should  have  a  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  addressed,  in  1906,  a  special  letter  to  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  incorporated  in  his  final  instructions  to  our 
delegation,  giving  the  reasons  why  he  hoped  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  not  neglect  the  consideration  of  that  monstrous 
burden  and  menace  with  regard  to  which  The  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  had  been  originally  proposed.  Briefly  before  our  delegates 
departed,  Mr.  Root  made  that  memorable  speech  at  the  great 
New  York  Peace  Congress,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  American  peace  party,  to  work  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  public  opinion  and  influence  as  would  secure  and  en¬ 
force  the  serious  attention  of  the  governments  to  the  question 
of  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

Mr.  Root  developed  in  his  instructions  the  idea  of  a  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  which  was  worked  out  in  its  details  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Scott  at  the  Second  Conference, — emphasizing  the  immense 
importance  of  the  treatment  of  great  classes  of  cases  under  the 
stricter  rules  of  law  and  equity  rather  than  in  a  diplomatic  or 
arbitral  way.  He  took  up  again  also  the  question  of  the  im¬ 
munity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  war. 

In  approaching  the  Third  Conference,  there  are  certain  things 
not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Root  in  1907  which  should  certainly 
be  carefully  considered.  A  strong  word  has  been  uttered  here 
by  Mr.  Ralston  upon  the  crime  of  permitting  loans  by  neutrals 
to  belligerents.  Our  honored  friend,  Oscar  Straus,  has  spoken 
upon  that  subject  from  this  platform.  I  wish  that  might  be 
included  in  the  instructions  to  our  delegates ;  and  I  wish  we  might 
take  up  in  earnest  the  matter  which  was  taken  up  with  consid¬ 
erable  effectiveness  by  the  First  Hague  Conference,  but  not 
adequately  followed  up  at  the  Second,  the  question  of  forbidding 
the  air  to  be  added  to  the  land  and  the  sea  as  a  theatre  of  war. 
Many  analogies  have  been  drawn  between  the  war  against  slavery 
and  the  war  against  war.  The  free  soil  protest  was  one  of  the 
noteworthy  factors  in  the  war  against  slavery.  A  firm  stand 
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must  now  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  the  area  of  war; 
and  as  the  slogan  at  one  juncture  in  the  war  against  slavery 
was  “  Free  soil,5’  let  us  add  that  of  “  Free  air  ”  in  our  own  con¬ 
tention.  Let  us  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  air  from  war.  Let 
us  work  for  the  adoption  of  this  important  principle,  and  of  the 
great  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Root  in  such  a  masterly  way 
in  1907  that  his  instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the  Second  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  viewed  as  a  classic,  a  veritable  little  Bible  of 
international  wisdom,  by  every  one  of  us,  until  those  prophecies 
and  demands  shall  be  fulfilled. 

I  thinx  we  are  in  an  auspicious  position  especially  as  concerns 
the  co-operation  of  Germany  and  Lngland.  You  will  remember 
that  as  regards  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea,  Germany 
stood  with  us  at  the  last  Flague  Conference.  It  is  a  significant 
historical  fact  that  the  first  treaty  in  human  history  in  which 
the  parties  agreed  that  in  case  of  war  their  merchant  marine 
should  remain  free  from  capture  was  the  treaty  of  1785,  signed 
by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  for  us,  with  Prussia,  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  then  being  king  of  Prussia.  That  principle,  held 
today,  is  a  bond  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  noted  how  Mr.  Root  demanded  the  restoration  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  of  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  That  demand  was  also  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man.  Germany  thus  stands  with  us  on  one  great  issue,  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  other;  and  indeed  the  party  in  favor  of 
immunity  in  Great  Britain  itself,  led  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Loreburn,  was  never  so  strong  as  today.  It  is  a  happy  augury 
that  there  is  with  us  here  today  the  man  who  brought  into  Par¬ 
liament  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  demand  that  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  should  be  placed  by  England 
upon  the  agenda  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  our  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian.  It  was  upon  his  initiative  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  took  action. 

Let  us  remember,  finally,  the  four  great  principles  which  were 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Root  in  1907  for  American  guidance.  The 
first  duty  always,  he  said,  is  to  make  provisions  to  prevent  dis¬ 
agreements  between  nations;  the  second  is  to  dispose  of  dis¬ 
agreements  without  war;  the  third  is  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
interests  of  neutrals;  and  the  fourth  is  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
war  to  belligerents.  The  relative  importance  of  these  provisions 
he  justly  urged  us  to  keep  steadily  in  mind.  It  was  said  here 
yesterday  that  arbitration  is  more  important  than  peace.  I  un¬ 
derstand  arbitration  to  be  merely  a  means  for  the  peaceful  instead 
of  the  hostile  settlement  of  disputes.  Even  that  with  Mr.  Root 
is  the  secondary  thing ;  the  first  is  to  root  out  the  causes  of  war. 
A  constant  cause  of  war  has  been,  as  has  been  powerfully  brought 
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out  here,  the  awful  menace  of  armaments.  The  pregnant  lesson 
of  the  Canadian  frontier,  so  often  touched  upon  in  these  days, 
we  are  in  frightful  danger  of  neglecting  at  Panama.  The  great 
armaments  are  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  development  of  arbi¬ 
tration  itself. 

If,  in  a  word,  I  am  asked  what  in  my  judgment  we  should 
seek  to  carry  out  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  I  should  say 
work  for  the  realization,  with  the  additions  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  of  the  things  in  Mr.  Root’s  program  for  the  Second 
Conference  which  were  not  then  realized.  I  wish  that  Mr.  Root 
himself  might  lead  our  delegation  in  1915;  for  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  to  confer  inestimable  benefit 
upon  mankind.  Let  us  make  Mr.  Root’s  program  our  program ; 
and  let  us  especially  bestir  ourselves  at  this  moment  to  bring 
it  about  that  men  of  his  temper  and  his  vision  are  appointed  to 
controlling  place  upon  the  preparatory  committee  which,  through 
the  sagacious  foresight  of  our  representatives  at  the  Second  Con¬ 
ference,  will  immediately  be  created  to  define  the  program  for 
the  coming  Conference.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  program  of  this  morning  is  finished 
so  far  as  the  announced  speakers  are  concerned.  The  subjects 
contained  in  the  program  and  dealing  with  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  are  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  If  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  of 
London,  is  in  the  room,  I  wish  the  Chairman  would  call  upon 
him. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Vivian  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

The  Chairman:  A  trained  member  of  Parliament  does  not 
need  time  for  preparation. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HENRY  VIVIAN 

First  may  I,  as  one  of  the  three  British  delegates  having  the 
privilege  of  being  at  Lake  Mohonk,  thank  you  and,  through  you, 
the  United  States  for  the  magnificent  reception  given  to  the 
British  delegates  in  connection  with  their  mission  here. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  points  that  have  been  presented  at 
this  Conference,  and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  point 
that  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  the  question  of  the  Third 
Hague  Conference,  Mr.  Mead  was  good  enough  to  mention  my 
name.  It  is  true  I  had  the  privilege  of  moving  in  the  House  of 
Commons  some  years  ago  that  the  subject  of  international  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  by  mutual  agreement  should  be  placed  on  The 
Hague  agenda  for  discussion.  I  wish  to  emphasize  an  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  our  ideals  that  comes  from  the  growth  of 
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commercial  interests  in  the  production  of  armaments.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  of  the  energy  and  thought  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  question  of  peace  directed  to  frustrating  in 
some  special  way  the  influence  of  those  who  have  capital  in,  and 
who  gain  profit  from,  the  production  of  armaments.  Perhaps 
I  have  some  special  reason  for  directing  attention  to  that  point 
because  in  one  sense  I  may  be  regarded  as  a  victim  of  that  kind 
of  interest.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  presenting  this 
point  and  will  not  imagine  I  present  it  from  a  personal  point  of 
view.  But  it  was  practically  a  foregone  conclusion  when  I  sub¬ 
mitted  the  armament  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
I  had  lost  my  seat,  because  the  constituency  which  I  repre¬ 
sented  derives  great  profit  from  the  building  of  dreadnaughts. 
The  interests  in  the  production  of  armaments  press  their  claim 
beyond  the  need  for  these  armaments  in  the  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  once  you  have  created  in  the  minds  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  with  capital  in  these  industries,  the  prospects 
or  hope  of  gain,  and  when  this  hope  permeates  the  city  and  dis¬ 
trict  concerned,  all  thought  of  discussing  the  question  of  na¬ 
tional  need  on  its  merits  vanishes,  the  hope  of  gain  is  uppermost 
and  all  powerful.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
fight.  In  the  working  out  of  our  program  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  desire  to  carry  farther  than  civilization  has  yet 
done  the  idea  that  we  widen  the  area  of  peace  the  more  we 
widen  the  area  over  which  binding  contracts  can  be  made.  The 
degree  to  which  we  strengthen  the  conscience,  both  public  and 
individual,  as  to  the  sacredness  of  international  contracts,  and 
the  degree  in  which  these  contracts  approximate  to  the  highest 
standards  of  justice  determines  largely  the  possibilities  of  inter¬ 
national  peace.  We  are  trying  to  widen  the  area  of  contract 
between  nations.  I  am  making  this  point  because  I  disagree 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Norman  Angell.  I  think  international  con¬ 
tracts  or  treaties  are  of  vital  importance  in  crystallizing  public 
opinion  around  certain  standards  of  international  conduct.  On 
the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example, 
Dr.  Callahan  tells  us  in  his  book  on  the  subject  that  often  dur¬ 
ing  the  hundred  years  people  on  both  sides  were  giving  vent  to 
passion  and  calling  upon  the  United  States  or  ourselves  to  break 
from  that  neutrality  and  put  gunboats  on  the  lakes.  But  states¬ 
men  were  able  to  say,  "  There  is  an  agreement  between  us,’; 
and  that  settled  the  question.  And  the  passion  died  down. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Beals  :  Does  the  committee  to  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  task  of  formulating  the  program  for  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  meet  as  an  international  joint  committee  or  are  the 
subjects  submitted  by  various  national  committees?  Is  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government  under  the 
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last  administration  to  be  the  permanent  committee  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment?  Or  will  the  new  administration  appoint  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  or  enlarge  the  present  one?  Personally  I  think  Mr. 
Ralston’s  explanation  of  the  failure  to  guard  against  the  crime 
of  war  is  the  true  one.  There  should  be  diplomats  and  states¬ 
men  on  the  United  States  committee  and  on  other  national  com¬ 
mittees.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Mohonk  Conference  embody 
in  its  resolutions  the  recommendation  for  a  new  committee  on 
which  civilians  may  preponderate,  or  a  recommendation  that  the 
present  committee  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  such  men  as 
Senator  Root,  Senator  Burton  and  Congressman  Bartholdt. 

The  Chairman:  In  response  to  the  first  question,  I  beg  to 
say  that  the  resolution  contained  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  merely  states  that  the  powers  will  concert 
as  to  the  creation  of  a  preparatory  committee.  I  opine  that  the 
large  powers,  egged  on  by  some  progressive  power,  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  bethink  themselves  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  preparatory  committee,  with  the  result  that  the 
committee  will  be  formed  and  will  have  at  least  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  there  are  powers.  As  regards  the  second  question,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Administra- 
tion..  Various  countries  have  appointed  national  committees  to 
consider  what  subjects  should  be  recommended  by  them  to  the 
preparatory  committee  when  constituted. 

Mr.  Ralston  :  A  preparatory  committee  of  three  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Taft.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  that 
committee  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  consists  of  the  Honorable  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  former  Solicitor,  representing  the  Department  of  State, 
Brigadier-General  Crowder,  representing  military  interests,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  Wainright,  representing  the  naval  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Mr.  Helm 
Bruce,  of  Louisville,  is  recognized. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HELM  BRUCE 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  supreme  importance  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  international  court,  a  judicial  tribunal,  as 
distinct  from  an  arbitral  tribunal.  There  has  been  no  emphasis 
laid  on  this  subject  at  this  Conference  such  as  it  deserves.  I  do 
not  mean  substitution  of  a  judicial  for  an  arbitral  tribunal,  but 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court  separately.  That,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  substitute — so  far  as  there  can  be  a 
substitute — for  war.  There  must  be  some  means  of  determining 
international  controversies ;  and  this  must  be  either  by  diplomacy 
or  by  war  or  by  arbitration,  or  by  judicial  determination.  The 
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idea  of  arbitration  is  as  old  as  the  centuries,  between  individuals, 
especially.  Yet  how  little  is  arbitration  used  to-day  between 
individuals !  I  don’t  know  how  much  it  is  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  speaking  of  the  community  from  which  I  come — 
Kentucky — I  know  arbitration  among  individuals  is  very  rare, 
although  it  is  favored  by  law  to  the  extent  that  an  arbitration 
may  be  enforced  by  compulsory  legal  process.  It  is  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  judicial  proceeding,  yet  it  is  rarely  resorted  to  be¬ 
cause  men  are  not  willing  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  although  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  a  court 
which  decides  according  to  fixed  principles  of  law.  Mr.  Root 
has  called  attention  to  that.  He  has  truly  said  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  much  in  persuading  nations  to  submit  their  controversies 
to  impartial  tribunals  as  to  satisfy  them  that  the  tribunals  to 
which  they  submit  them  will  be  impartial.  It  seems  to  me  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  . with  the  thought 
of  submitting  controversies  between  nations  to  permanent  courts 
chosen,  not  for  a  particular  case,  but  for  all  controversies  of  that 
character.  And  there  is  our  ultimate  hope. 

I  think  we  are  peculiarly  situated  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  judicial  settlement  of  contro¬ 
versies  between  nations,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  Our 
Supreme  Court  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  deciding  contro¬ 
versies  between  nations — that  is,  between  states.  Boundary  con¬ 
troversies  between  them  have  often  been  decided  there.  We 
have  now  a  controversy  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  as 
to  how  much  of  the  old  Virginia  debt  West  Virginia  should 
assume,  and  that  has  been  tried,  or  is  being  tried,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  it  is  our  business  and  duty 
as  a  nation  of  the  world  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
that  world  to  this  subject.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  I  beg  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Law  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
expert  in  international  law  to  the  American  Counsel  in  the  recent 
arbitration  of  the  Fisheries  Dispute  at  The  Hague,  who  has 
kindly  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  program  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

JUDICIAL  DETERMINATION  OF  CONTRACTUAL 

CLAIMS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  M.  BORCHARD 

I  desire  to  say  just  a  word  on  a  certain  phase  of  the  program 
of  the  next  Hague  Conference  which  has  not  had  the  attention 
of  previous  speakers.  A  frequent  cause  of  diplomatic  difficul- 
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ties  is  the  case  of  breach  of  a  contract  concluded  between  a  citizen 
of  one  country  and  a  foreign  government;  for  instance,  a  con¬ 
tract  made  in  New  York  for  the  furnishing  of  clothing  or  steel 
rails  to  Venezuela,  or  the  building  of  a  bridge  there.  The  legal 
and  diplomatic  difficulties  now  connected  with  securing  a  remedy 
for  the  breach  of  such  a  contract  make  it  eminently  desirable 
that  these  purely  legal  claims  should  be  submitted  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  at  The  Hague.  Let  me  explain  why.  If  the  citizen 
of  New  York  (or  it  may  be  of  Germany  or  Italy)  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  sue  the  Venezuelan  government  in  his  own  municipal 
courts,  he  will  be  answered  by  the  statement  that  by  international 
law  municipal  courts  will  not  take  jurisdiction  over  foreign 
governments.  The  slight  exceptions  to  that  rule  do  not  concern 
us  here.  I  may  add  that  even  if  he  had  a  judgment  he  could  not 
execute  it  against  the  foreign  government.  Again,  should  the 
citizen  decide  to  sue  the  Venezuelan  government  in  its  own 
courts,  experience  shows  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
a  court  in  Latin-America,  generally,  to  decide  against  its  own 
government.  Again,  legal  remedies  being  ineffective,  the  claim¬ 
ant  may  resort  to  diplomatic  methods  of  collecting  his  claim. 
He,  therefore,  presents  it  to  his  own  State  Department  or  For¬ 
eign  Office.  The  practice  of  countries  differs  widely  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  United  States  will  not  present  diplomatically  an  ordi¬ 
nary  contract  claim,  unless  certain  conditions  exist.  Germany 
has  no  such  scruples.  The  remedy  of  the  creditor  therefore 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  his  nationality,  which  is  an  anomalous 
condition.  Again,  it  is  within  the  entire  discretion  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  to  present  or  withhold  the  claim.  Political  considera¬ 
tions  or  expediency  may  make  it  advisable  not  to  press  the  claim, 
so  that  here  the  creditor’s  remedy  is  dependent  upon  political 
considerations  or  conditions  existing  between  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  defendant  government.  For  example,  an  unfor¬ 
tunately  pressed  claim  may  easily  cause  a  diplomatic  rupture, 
which  governments  usually  seek  to  avoid.  Again,  when  the  claim 
is  presented  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  taken  up  for  diplomatic 
pressure,  it  is  presented  on  ex  parte  evidence  only.  This  usually 
results  in  the  pressure  of  grossly  exaggerated  claims,  and  in  the 
case  of  weak  governments,  to  their  payment.  An  independent 
tribunal,  therefore,  would  relieve  the  defendant  government  of 
an  irritating  source  of  oppression.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  of  remedial  action  both  in  municipal 
courts  and  through  diplomatic  channels,  with  the  possibilities  of 
injustice  both  to  the  creditor  and  to  the  defendant  government, 
make  it  desirable  and  almost  necessary  that  these  purely  legal 
claims  should  be  presented  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  neither  in 
the* claimant’s  own  country  nor  in  that  of  the  defendant  govern¬ 
ment.  The  creditor  will  be  assured  of  a  hearing,  his  own  gov- 
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ernment  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  led  into  diplomatic 
difficulties  through  the  presentation  of  the  claim,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  government  will  be  assured  against  the  pressure  of 
exaggerated  claims  with  all  the  incidental  inconveniences  and 
diplomatic  difficulties  which  these  situations  create.  We  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  secure  at  an  early  date  the  existence  of  a 
court  of  international  justice  sitting  permanently  at  The  Hague, 
if  we  find  definite  classes  of  cases  which  will  keep  such  a  court 
busy.  To  my  mind,  the  class  of  cases  mentioned,  contractual 
claims,  by  their  purely  legal  nature  and  by  their  constant  occur¬ 
rence,  ai  e  eminently  of  the  type  which  should  be  divorced  from 
political  considerations  and  submitted  to  a  court  for  legal  adju¬ 
dication.  The  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Berlin  Rekhskanzler  to  instruct  the  Berlin  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  bring  such  a  court  and  its 
jurisdiction  into  existence.  The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  may 
well  recommend  that  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  memorialize  our  Secretary  of  State  to  instruct  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  press  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  consideration,  with  a  view  to  submitting  this  class  of 
claims  to  an  international  court  at  the  Hague  and  perfecting  the 
machinery  of  their  adjudication.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Jfaurtly 

Thursday  Evening,  May  15,  1913 


Mr.  Smiley  :  When  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  separate 
presiding  officer  at  each  session,  I  was  too  innocent  to  foresee 
that  the  presentation  of  these  men  would  bring  me  so  often  and 
so  conspicuously  before  you.  In  truth,  I  thought  the  several 
men  selected  to  preside  were  so  well  known  that  they  would  need 
no  introduction.  But  the  Executive  Committee  insists  that  it  is 
part  of  my  work,  even  in  case  of  one  so  universally  known  and 
loved  as  he  who  does  us  the  honor  to  guide  our  proceedings  this 
evening,  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  (Applause.) 

HOW  TO  ROOT  OUT  THE  CAUSES.  OF  WAR 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D. 

Wars  and  preparations  for  war  continue,  because  many  of  the 
causes  of  war  in  time  past  continue  to  exist.  The  causes  of  war 
have,  however,  changed  somewhat  since  1848.  Dynastic  wars 
and  wars  in  support  of  despotisms  have  practically  ceased.  The 
progress  of  democracy  all  over  the  world  makes  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  wars  for  dynastic  motives  and  wars  in  support  of 
absolute  monarchs  will  henceforth  be  unknown, — so  general  is 
the  movement  toward  constitutional  government  and  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  movement  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  but  comparatively  recent  in 
the  East.  Religious  wars,  which  in  time  past  have  been  so  ter¬ 
rible  among  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  peoples,  are  little 
likely  to  occur  hereafter  on  any  large  scale.  Small  outbreaks 
of  religious  fanaticism  may  occur  locally ;  but  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  religious  motives  for  warfare  will  hereafter  be 
incidental  or  secondary,  instead  of  primary. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  probable  causes  of  international  war 
in  the  future?  First,  the  survival  of  political  or  governmental 
institutions  inconsistent  with  sentiments  which  in  recent  genera¬ 
tions  have  gathered  much  strength.  The  first  of  these  senti¬ 
ments  is  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  vast,  vague,  and  hard  to 
define,  but  tremendously  potent.  It  does  not  seem  to  need  a 
common  speech,  or  a  pure  race,  or  a  smooth  blend  of  slightly 
different  races,  or  the  same  climate,  or  identity  of  the  sources 
of  livelihood.  It  is  not  necessarily  based  on  similar  histories, 
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common  traditions,  or  even  the  same  religion.  If  we  may  judge 
from  European  and  American  experience,  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  based  on  similar  though  not  necessarily  identical 
descent,  on  like  social  customs  and  needs,  on  like  passions  good 
and  bad,  on  common  ethical  standards,  and  on  a  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty.  It  often  includes  a  preference  for  a  large, 
comprehensive  governmental  unit  over  a  small  one,  or  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  one  strong  national  government  over  several  discordant 
and  jealous  groups  of  the  same  nationality,  each  with  its  own 
independent  but  ineffective  government.  An  active  cause  of  war 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  has  been  the  opposition  of  the 
powers  that  be,  or  were,  to  the  unification  of  peoples  of  like  na¬ 
tionality.  The  only  way  to  root  out  this  cause  of  war  is  to 
persuade  publicists,  governors,  and  voters  in  all  the  strong  nations 
that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  supremely  potent,  indestructi¬ 
ble,  .  and  rightful,  and  that  the  groupings  which  gratify  this 
sentiment  are  the  only  durable  ones. 

Another  sentiment  which  has  caused  innumerable  wars  in  the 
past,  and  is  still  active  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  the 
objection  to  alien  rule,  especially  when  such  rule,  like  that  of  the 
Manchus  or  the  Turks,  produces  poverty  and  desolation,  denies 
liberty,  and  prevents  progress.  The  objection  to  alien  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  persists  even  when  the  foreign  rule  is  in  good  measure  just 
and  beneficent.  Recent  events  in  both  the  near  and  the  far  East 
indicate  clearly  that  the  quiet  government  of  large  populations 
by  an  alien  race  is  getting  increasingly  difficult,  and  may  in  time 
become  impracticable.  The  sentiment  appears  on  a  small  scale 
and  a  large,  in  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  countries,  and  in 
countries  which  have  long  been  civilized.  It  may  be  successfully 
repressed  for  long  periods,  though  recognized ;  and  it  may  be 
long  concealed  by  multitudes  who  feel  it  hotly ;  but  it  tends  more 
and  more  throughout  the  world  to  break  out  at  last,  and  win 
the  day.  To  root  out  this  cause  of  war,  whether  active  or  latent, 
publicists .  and  statesmen  must  discover  better  means  than  force 
of  obtaining  for  alien  rulers  the  advantages  they  find  or  seek 
through  their  ruling;  so  that  they  may  peaceably  withdraw  from 
their  conquests,  or  cease  to  insist  on  exercising  supreme  power. 
The  history  of  Europe  teaches  that  an  alien  rule  established 
through  war  may  be  long  endured,  but  will  in  the  end  be  over¬ 
thrown.  In  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  at  present  civil¬ 
ized  races  rule  or  supervise  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  races, 
alien  rule  may  long  prevail ;  but  it  will  be  a  rule  by  force  or  by 
playing  ©ne  subject  race  against  another,  and  will  always  be  a 
source  of  discord  and  strife,  and  a  reason  for  maintaining  larce 
armaments.  The  desire  to  resist  common  wrongs  or  oppressions 
has  a  very  unifying  effect  on  the  wronged  people,  and  the  desire 
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is  well  nigh  indestructible,  being  passed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  This,  passing  down  the  sentiment  from  father  to 
son  is  quite  sure  to  happen  among  people  that  believe  them¬ 
selves  racially  akin,  and  one  in  history  and  tradition. 

The  motive  of  resistance  to  foreign  oppression  works  wonders 
toward  the  formation  of  larger  and  stronger  national  units,  as 
has  been  forcibly  illustrated  in  Europe  during  the  past  year. 
China  has  had  such  bitter  experience  of  oppression  and  robbery 
on. the  part  of  Western  nations  that  her  people  now  find  a  strong 
unifying  force  in  the  common  sense  of  unjust  suffering.  The 
only  way  to  root  out  this  cause  of  war  is  to  prevent  international 
injustice  by  means  of  concerted  action  among  a  few  of  the  great 
Powers  that  are  wise  enough  to  do  the  right,  and  strong  enough 
to  enforce  it.  Such  concert  in  action  might  at  the  present  stage 
of  civilization  have  to  result  rather  from  mutual  jealousy  than 
from  the  spontaneous  acceptance  of  a  policy  of  justice. 

Fruitful  causes  of  war  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
national  distrusts,  dislikes,  and  apprehensions,  nursed  in  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  fed  on  rumors,  suspicions,  and  conjectures  propagated 
by  an  unscrupulous  press,  until  suddenly  developed  by  some 
untoward  event  into  active  hatred  or  widespread  alarm  which 
easily  passes  into  panic.  To  root  out  these  causes  of  war  it  is 
desirable  to  promote  international  acquaintance  through  knowl¬ 
edge  among  all  nations  of  the  characteristic  literature  of  each,  and 
through  friendly  international  intercourse,  especially  of  students, 
travellers,  learned  men,  and  delegates  to  international  congresses 
and  conferences.  Such  distrusts  and  dislikes  disappear  in  good 
measure  on  such  acquaintance,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
sympathetic  relations.  All  successful  measures  for  publicity  con¬ 
cerning  governmental,  commercial,  and  educational  matters  will 
help  to  do  away  with  the  ignorance  of  the  nations  concerning 
each  other,  and  to  arrest  the  dangerous  spreading  of  hostile 
rumors  and  suspicions. 

While  the  Eastern  peoples,  far  and  near,  will  have  some  causes 
of  their  own  for  war,  because  in  some  important  instances 
neither  their  geographical  limits  nor  their  governmental  institu¬ 
tions  are  as  yet  settled,  among  the  Western  peoples  the  future 
causes  of  war  are  most  likely  to  be  clashing  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  interests,  contests  for  new  markets  and  for  fresh  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  possibly 
also,  extensive  migrations  of  laborers.  All  modern  governments, 
in  which  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  secured  by  public  law, 
desire  to  extend  the  commerce  and  trade  of  their  people,  to 
develop  their  home  industries  by  procuring  markets  for  their 
products  in  foreign  lands,  to  obtain  in  comparatively  unoccupied 
or  undeveloped  parts  of  the  earth  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  their  accumulated  capital,  and  to  gain  room  for 
a  possible  surplus  of  population  in  the  future.  This  competition 
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for  trade  and  territory  has  caused  much  fighting  in  the  past,  and 
has  recently  produced  a  dangerous  tension  among  some  of  the 
great  European  Powers.  A  better  way  of  extending  commerce 
and  trade  than  fighting  for  it  has  of  late  years  found  a  certain 
amount  of  favor  among  the  Western  Powers  in  the  case  of  China, 
namely,  the  policy  called  “  the  open  door/’  under  which  all  the 
Occidental  manufacturing  peoples  might  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  whole  of  China.  The  sincere  adoption  of  this  policy 
would  root  out  a  threatening  cause  of  war  in  the  East.  The 
United  States  proposed  this  policy  and  is  sincerely  in  favor  of 
its  adoption;  and  there  are  signs  that  several  other  Occidental 
nations  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  gain  what  they  want 
from  China  through  the  policy  of  the  open  door  at  less  cost  than 
by  dividing  China  among  themselves,  or  by  an  extension  to  China 
of  the  practice  of  establishing  “  spheres  of  influence  ”  over  other 
Asiatic  and  some  African  territories  and  populations.  Here  is 
a  promising  experiment  on  rooting  out  a  threatening  cause  of 
war. 

The  chronic  poverty  of  multitudinous  Oriental  peoples  hinders 
the  desired  development  of  Oriental  markets  for  Occidental  goods. 
When  the  standard  of  living  is  close  to  the  limits  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  bodily  health  and  vigor,  natural  catastrophes 
like  droughts,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  pestilences  cause  recur¬ 
rent  periods  of  immense  human  misery  from  which  recovery  is 
slow.  A  valuable  market  is  thus  impaired  for  years  or  decades. 
To  prevent  such  chronic  poverty  and  widespread  misery  would 
be  to  remove  the  causes  of  many  of  the  violences  which  break 
out  from  time  to  time  in  Oriental  communities,  and  provoke  or 
promote  the  intrusion  of  Western  powers  that  are  ready  to  use 
force  to  develop  their  trade.  Successful  prevention  of  such 
miseries  would  root  out  one  cause  of  insurrections,  rebellions, 
and  tumults. 

Two  other  world-wide  causes  of  war  remain  to  be  considered. 
The  first  is  the  fear  of  sudden  invasion  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
This  fear  is  as  keenly  felt  in  China  and  Japan  as  it  is  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England;  and  there  are  no  better  defences  against 
it  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  The  neutralization  of  territory 
which  protects  some  of  the  small  European  countries,  like 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  rests  rather  upon  mutual  jealousy 
among  the  greater  powers  than  on  any  established  practice  among 
the  European  nations,  or  any  trustworthy  sense  of  international 
expediency  and  justice.  The  only  hope  in  the  West  or  the  East 
for  relief  from  this  terrible  apprehension  of  invasion  lies  in  the 
progress  of  international  law,  and  in  the  spreading  opinion 
among  publicists  that  there  are  better  ways  than  war  to  settle 
international  questions  about  territory,  commercial  intercourse, 
and  sovereignty.  This  fear  is  the  cause  of  the  immense  arma¬ 
ments  which  the  European  powers  maintain ;  and  as  yet  there 
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are  no  means  in  sight  of  rooting  out  this  apprehension,  or  of 
preventing  the  frequently  recurring  panics  on  this  subject,  panics 
which  are  apt  to  result  m  an  increase  of  armies.  If  it  were  true 
as  it  is  not,  that  the  maintenance  of  such  huge  armaments  will 
put  the  great  powers  into  bankruptcy,  that  truth,  or  fact,  would 
not  remove  the  fear  of  sudden  invasion,  or  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  feai.  Fo  financial  difficulties  and  no  mere  prop¬ 
erty  losses  will  prevent  a  resolute  people  from  fighting  for  their 
independence  or  their  territory,  although  the  odds  may  be  heavily 
against  them  and  they  may  fight  in  vain.  Physical  and  financial 
exhaustion  may,  indeed,  force  peace  after  long  fighting ;  but  such 
a  people,  even  if  “  bled  white”  as  France  was  by  Bismark, 
will  recover  from  that  exhaustion  in  a  generation  or  two,  and 
be  ready  to  fight  again.  Before  this  apprehension  of  invasion 
can  be  done  away  with,  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  nations 
must  be  rightly  settled  by  something  more  than  a  diplomatic 
agreement ;  and  there  must  be  an  international  convention  to 
limit  armaments,  and  to  maintain  an  International  Judicial  Tri¬ 
bunal  backed  by  an  international  force. 

Another  apprehension  which  may  at  any  time  become  the 
cause  of  war  is  the  fear  lest  the  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material 
of  industries,  which  come  to  a  country  over  seas,  should  be  cut 
ofif.  Such  insular  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  this  apprehension;  for  either  of  them  would 
be  seriously  distressed  by  even  a  short  interruption  of  its  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  and  raw  material.  Both  these  nations  are  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  maintain  navies  more  powerful  than  any  likely 
to  be  brought  against  them  in  their  own  waters.  Every  com¬ 
mercial  nation  dreads  interference  with  its  commerce.  Hence 
the  immense  burdens  of  competitive  naval  armaments.  A  remedy 
for  this  apprehension  is,  however,  in  sight.  The  doctrine  that 
private  property  should  be  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  as  it  is 
already  exempted  from  seizure  without  compensation  on  land, 
will,  when  adopted  by  a  few  nations  that  maintain  strong  navies, 
relieve  the  nations  adopting  it  from  the  dread  lest  their  food  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  supply  of  raw  materials  for  their  manufacturing 
industries  should  be  cut  ofif,  and  the  export  of  their  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  be  made  impossible  or  unsafe.  To  secure  relief 
from  this  recurrent  apprehension  which  prompts  such  exorbitant 
expenditure  on  navies,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  exemption 
of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture.  Five  or  six  of  the 
nations  which  maintain  strong  navies,  adopting  it  and  enforcing 
it  among  themselves  in  time  of  war,  could  immediately  secure 
relief  for  themselves,  and  for  any  other  nations  that  chose  to 
join  them  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy.  Indeed,  five  or  six 
such  nations,  if  well  distributed  over  the  globe,  could  together 
dominate  all  the  seas  and  oceans,  and  make  wars  of  any  And 
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less  destructive  and  less  probable  than  now.  The  United  States 
have  advocated  this  doctrine  for  many  years — never  more  co¬ 
gently  than  at  the  second  Hague  Conference — but  an  effective 
adoption  of  it  has  been  prevented  by  the  reluctance  of  Great 
Britain  and  some  other  governments  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
ieizing  on  the  ocean  private  property  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  her  enemy.  There  are  some  signs  that  Great  Britain  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  conclusion  that  she  has  more  to  gain  than  to  lose 
by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  exemption.  At  any  rate,  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  by  the  great  Naval  Powers  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  preliminary  to  any  significant  reduction  or  limitation  of  naval 
armaments. 

The  rooting  out  of  the  causes  of  war  must  be  brought  about 
by  the  slow-acting  forces  of  popular  education,  of  public  works 
of  conservation,  and  public  health ;  by  practice  in  co-operation 
on  a  large  scale  or  a  small,  in  industries  or  in  public  affairs ;  by 
the  progress  of  international  law  and  of  economic  and  industrial 
legislation;  by  the  acceptance  and  fair  execution  of  the  “open 
door  ”  policy ;  by  the  increase  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  good¬ 
will  among  nations ;  by  the  concentration  of  public  attention  on 
the  prevailing  wastes,  squalors,  brutalities,  ignominies,  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  war  rather  than  on  its  occasional  splendors  of  courage, 
self-sacrifice,  and  endurance,  and  its  rare  ultimate  contributions 
to  human  welfare  and  progress,  and  by  the  gradual  adoption  of 
the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes,  both  those 
already  brought  to  issue  and  those  in  the  formative  and  irritative 
stage.  In  short,  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end  only  by  the 
steady,  patient  use  of  all  the  humane,  uplifting,  active  powers 
which  modern  democracy  and  applied  science  have  invented  and 
set  at  work  within  a  hundred  years.  These  new  powers  must 
be  used  in  the  spirit  of  the  song  which  a  Hebrew  poet  put  into 
the  mouths  of  angels — “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  paper  is  to  be  presented  by  Herr 
Heinrich  York  Steiner  of  Vienna,  Publicity  Director  of  the 
Austro-American  Steamship  Company  of  Trieste.  This  is  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  first,  made  some  thirty  years 
ago,  having  resulted  in  a  book  on  this  country,  as  Herr  Steiner 
is  also  an  author.  We  shall  listen  to  him  with  great  pleasure. 

AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  EUROPEAN  POPULATION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  HERR  HEINRICH  YORK  STEINER 

Although  Europe  has  just  had  a  war,  hideous  in  all  its  fea¬ 
tures,  and  in  which  the  passions  of  the  people  have  been  greatly 
excited,  yet  the  advocates  of  peace  are  in  the  minority.  And 
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you  will  be  astonished  where  the  friends  of  peace  are  to  be  sought 
for,  not  among  the  common  soldiers  or  common  people  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  but  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
who  are  aware  of  the  cost  of  war  and  its  dangers  even  to  the 
victor.  Yesterday  evening  the  honorable  gentleman  (J.  Allen 
Baker,  M.  P.)  who  presided  at  the  session  told  us  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  was  one  of  the  great  factors  for  peace.  I  am 
fortunately  in  the  position  to  claim  the  same  thing  for  His 
Majesty,  the  aged  Emperor  and  King  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
(Applause.)  We  have  lived  through  one  of  the  most  anxious 
peiiods  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe.  There  was  not  a 
day  that  we  did  not  expect  war  to  be  declared  and  no  night 
when  we  did  not  fear  that  our  guns  would  shout  their  defiance 
against  Servia  and  Montenegro.  There  was  only  one  hope  for 
oui  tax-burdened  people,  for  these  anxious  mothers,  wives,  and 
brides, — and  that  was  Franz  Joseph  I. 

For  you  must  know  that  Austria  was  wounded  in  her  national 
pride  and  endangered  in  her  interests ;  and  yet  when  the  coun¬ 
cillors  appealed  to  the  Emperor  King  to  face  the  possibility 
of  war  it  was  told  that  he  said :  “  I  will  not  discuss  war  with 
gentlemen  who  have  never  been  to  war  and  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.”  Not  the  Emperor,  nor  the  heir  apparent, 
no  political  party  whatever,  not  even  the  big  majority  of  our 
press,  was  for  war,  but  many  people  were  crying  for  it  like 
spoiled  children  for  a  toy. 

There  are  some  master  minds  who  maintain  that  war  is  God’s 
fixed  decree.  There  are  also  the  so-called  “  Real  Politicians  ” 
who  assert  that  it  is  good  to  relieve  the  great  tension  which 
exists  in  the  masses  by  the  shedding  of  blood ;  just  as  an  over¬ 
heated  steam  boiler  discharges  its  surplus  power  through  the 
safety  valve ;  and  those  who  are  especially  clever  take  the  stand 
that  the  dissatisfaction  of  mankind  springs  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  too  many  people,  and  that  good  positions  are  too  few. 
Thus,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  war  is  good,  since  so  many  men 
are  killed  that  there  are  then  fewer  men  and  more  positions. 

For  these  queer  people,  at  least  in  Europe,  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States  of  America  should  completely  replace  war.  As 
from  half  a  million  to  one  million  come  over  from  Europe  as 
immigrants  every  year,  some  countries  must  become  rather  short 
of  men,  and  then  of  these  hundred  thousands  who  are  employed 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States,  as  many  are  killed  or 
crippled  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railways  as  in  a  great  war. 
But  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  your  nerves  than  to  finish  this 
picture  in  all  its  cruel  colors ;  I  will  merely  give  you  figures. 

According  to  official  statistics,  more  than  40,000  persons  are 
killed  yearly  in  the  mines,  factories,  and  other  industries  in  the 
United  States.  In  Germany  we  find  only  9,800  last  year.  During 
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the  last  ten  years  350,000  lives  have  been  lost  through  the 
progress  of  modern  times,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
industries  and  traffic.  There  are  more  immigrants  than  natives 
among  these  unfortunates  because  the  immigrants  labor  in  the 
most  dangerous  employments,  such  as  coal  mining,  iron  works, 
etc.  The  loss  of  life  in  Russia  per  thousand  workers  in  coal 
mines  is  2.44,  in  Prussia  2.13,  Austria  1.35,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  1.29,  as  compared  with  the  following  states  of  America: 
In  the  State  of  Utah  11.67,  Washington  6.76;  Alabama  4.75, 
Pennsylvania  3.4,  Iowa  2.15,  Ohio  2.14,  Michigan  2.31.  Average 
per  thousand  in  Europe  1.8;  in  the  Emited  States  4T5* 

But  the  worst  feature  appears  to  be  the  growing  carelessness, 
for  the  number  of  accidents  is  increasing  tremendously.  In  the 
year  1889,  the  loss  of  life  was,  for  all  coal  mines,  2.45  per 
thousand;  in  the  year  1907,  4.15.  Since  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  taken  together,  44,000 
persons  have  been  killed  in  coal  mines,  that  is,  about  800  yearly, 
whereas  in  the  period  1905-1910,  12,260  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  the  United  States  alone,  and  this  works  out  at  2,500  a  year. 

The  slaughter  which  takes  place  in  the  great  industries,  not 
including  mines,  is  also  very  terrible.  For  example,  in  the 
year  1908,  5,000  persons  were  killed  and  208,000  met  with  seri¬ 
ous  accidents.  According  to  estimates  given  by  the  New  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Social  Reform,  in  the  communication,  etc.,  concerns 
— railways  and  ships — -in  the  fifteen  years  1895-1909,  128,000 
persons  were  killed  and  over  1,000,000  wounded. 

In  the  Franco-German  war  1870-71,  the  Germans  lost  28,178 
and  88,543  were  wounded.  According  to  this,  the  Enited  States 
loses  every  year  in  its  commercial  concerns  more  persons  than 
Germany  lost  in  a  world  famous  and  bloody  war. 

I  speak  as  a  European,  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen  who 
come  here  from  far  across  the  sea  to  find  a  pittance  of  bread, 
but  who,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  fertile  source  of  living,  very 
often  meet  with  death,  or  with  crippled  limbs  go  forth  to  en¬ 
counter  a  fate  too  sad  for  words  to  express.  But  I  also  speak 
to  you  as  a  man  who  has  keen  susceptibilities,  as  lastly  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  foreign  author,  who  is  an  American  guest  and  who 
will  try  to  think  in  American  and  represent  your  interests  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  it  is  your  interest  whether  the  im¬ 
migrants  are  to  enter  this  country,  which  was  once  the  cradle 
of  liberty  and  which  has  given  the  greatest  assistance  to  all 
movements  for  freedom  throughout  the  world,  with  trembling 
and  trepidation  or  whether  they  are  to  take  up  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  a  feeling  of  security  under  loyal  conditions. 
And  so  great  as  the  immigration  is  to-day,  and  for  many  in 
the  United  States  it  is  much  too  great,  yet  I  believe  we  now  are 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
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The  number  of  births  in  Europe  decreases  rapidly.  In  Eng¬ 
land  from  1875-1905  the  decrease  was  from  35.5  to  23.71 ;  in 
Hungary,  from  44.3  to  36.8;  in  Germany,  from  38.9  to  34.8; 
in  Austria,  from  39.3  to  37;  in  Italy  from  36.9  to  32.4.  Al¬ 
though  the  surplus  of  the  living  has  for  the  last  ten  years  risen 
in  Europe  because  of  the  hygiene  so  excellently  developed  among 
the  people,  and  of  the  better  protection  of  the  workers,  never¬ 
theless  this  development  also  shows,  that  the  birth  rate  in  all 
European  States  falls  gradually  and  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  the  standard  of  civilization  and  national  wealth,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  France,  the  population  must  lessen.  The  emigration 
of  Europeans  decreases  per  thousand  in  consequence  of  this 
and  other  reasons  which  I  shall  bring  forward  later. 

The  average,  per  1,000  persons,  of  emigrants  was  from  1870 
to  1910,  28.823;  from  1900  to  1910,  8.136;  and  from  1908  to 
1910,  2.252.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
positive  figures  of  emigration  from  Europe  are  for  the  present 
rising.  But  then,  the  possibilities  of  industrial  employment  rise 
considerably  in  the  countries  which  provide  the  emigration  ma¬ 
terial. 

In  1882,  Germany  had  6,396,000  workers  in  mining  and  other 
industries;  in  1907,  5,000,000  more  (11,156,000) — i.  e.,  200,000 
more  every  year.  In  Austria-Hungary  in  1890,  3,824,000,  and 
ten  years  later  4,323,000 — i.  e.,  45,000  more  every  year.  But 
the  industrial  development  of  Germany  has  other  results  apart 
from  this.  The  surplus  of  workers  in  the  great  emigration  coun¬ 
tries — Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy — generally  go  to 
Germany  and  work  there  during  the  season.  But  there  are  also 
fixed  colonies  of  foreign  workers,  containing  some  hundred 
thousands  already  established  there.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1907, 
799,863  foreigners  were  counted  in  Germany  as  employed  in 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  communication  concerns,  as  well 
as  those  in  service.  From  Austria  alone,  316,000  season  workers 
go  yearly  to  Germany  as  against  only  120,000  to  the  .  United 
States  of  America. 

Now  if  the  countries  like  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  con¬ 
tinue  their  industrial  development  in  the  same  proportion  as 
heretofore,  the  number  of  workers  who  go  to  Germany  will 
constantly  decrease  and  in  all  probability  the  emigration  to  North 
America  will  stop  completely,  especially  as  wages  have  risen  on 
the  whole  continent  about  30%,  and  in  the  United  States  in 
about  half  of  the  industries  are  beginning  to  decline,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  in  Europe  about  13%  ^md  in  the 
United  States  18%. 

Moreover,  it  is  fully  known  that  the  birthrate  in  the  United 
States  is  steadily  decreasing,  especially  among  the  native  ele- 
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ment.  There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  emigration  and 
the  peace  movement — in  all  its  phases. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1906,  European  states  spent 
on  armaments  47.6362  millions,  and  since  this  time  the  military 
budgets  have  risen  so  that  in  the  year  1912,  6.8285  millions  were 
spent,  an  increase  of  40%. 

If  the  peace  movement  which  had  its  birth  here,  and  which 
is  now  so  powerfully  advanced  in  Washington,  could  find  that 
echo  in  Europe  which  it  deserves,  then  all  these  millions  could 
be  invested  in  trade  and  industries,  and  emigration  to  America 
would  then  be  out  of  the  question,  certainly  unless  America, 
apart  from  high  wages,  could  announce  to  the  world  with  proud 
t^j3e  o  I  at  m  no  lan.d  is  tlae  worlvei  so  sure  of  his  life  as 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

May  I  then  suggest,  first ,  that  here  where  you  have  deplored 
for  many  years  the  loss  of  life  and  the  attending  cruelties  of 
war,  there  should  also  go  out  in  no  uncertain  tones  some  protest 
against  the  needless  loss  of  life  in  your  industrial  concerns. 
For  you  cannot  preach  the  sacredness  of  life  in  time  of  war  if  it 
is  not  practiced  by  you  in  time  of  peace.  You  must  never  forget 
that  the  United  States  is  the  cradle  of  the  peace  movement  and 
that  at  Lake  Mohonk  the  cradle  has  been  rocked  for  many  years. 

I  came  here  with  my  paper  loaded  with  facts  and  figures, 
these  modern  weapons  of  eloquence,  but  I  soon  found  as  I 
looked  into  your  faces  that  you  know  all  I  have  to  convey,  so 
I  shall  not  impose  them  upon  you,  but  rather  I  wish  to  press 
upon  your  hearts  and  your  imagination  something  new.  Here 
in  the  United  States  you  are  creating  or  you  ought  to  create  a 
new  idea  of  nationality,  a  new  definition  of  patriotism.  Other 
peoples  are  born  in  such  circumstances,  anthropologically  and 
geographically,  that  they  believe  themselves  the  only  people  or 
the  best  people  in  the  world — but  your  nation  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  was  shaped  out  of  the  blood  and  bone  of  many  peoples — 
and  you  especially  are  living  in  a  day  when  you  can  see  for 

yourselves  the  same  process  going  on  before  your  very  eyes _ - 

so  you  ought  in  some  way  to  learn  to  have  faith  in  all  peoples 
and  convey  this  faith  to  all  these  who  come  here  to  enrich  you, 
and  who  unfortunately  get  wounds  and  bruises  and  hardened 
hearts  with  their  wages.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  should  take 
every  “Hunky”  (as  you  call  my  poor  countrymen)  to  your 
home  or  heart,  but  you  should  teach  him  love  through  your 
acting  it,  and  give  him  faith  and  vision  by  your  having  faith 
in  him,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  protecting  his  life. 

In  what  I  say  I  am  not  acting  for  business  reasons  though 
besides  being  an  author  I  am  a  member  of  the  Austro-Ameri- 
cano  a  steamship  company — but  I  am  speaking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  breathed  the 
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air  of  Lake  Mohonk  for  the  first  time  and  who  feels  here  not 
only  your  noble  spiritual  influence  but  the  spirit  of  the  de¬ 
parted  founder  of  this  Conference,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
spirit  I  have  courage  to  say  to  you  that  there  can  be  no  world 
peace  unless  these  millions  who  come  to  you  and  these  millions 
who  go  from  you  carry  peace  with  them — peace  as  the  spirit 
of  Mohonk,  as  a  glory  of  your  nation,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
(Applause.) 

.  ^ile  Chairman:  I  now  present  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  the  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton. 

EDUCATION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  P.  P.  CLAXTON 

It  is  unnecessary  at  Lake  Mohonk  to  make  any  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  war  and  for  peace  between  nations.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  the  dead  hand  of  the  barbarous  past  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pulsing  life  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  how  international  peace  shall  be  brought 
about. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-night  about  the  slow  but  sure  way  of 
education.  The  German  statesman  was  right  who  said  that 
whatsoever  we  would  have  in  the  state  of  to-morrow  we  should 
put  into  the  schools  of  to-day.  The  principle  applies  not  alone 
to  colleges  and  high  schools  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
aie  educated,  but  also  and  more  especially  to  elementary  schools 
upon  which  millions  attend  and  in  which  they  receive  whatever 
education  they,  do  receive.  It  is  these  millions  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

Would  we  reach  parliaments,  ministries,  congresses,  and  cabi¬ 
nets  in  the  most  efifective  way,  our  appeal  must  be  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  make  and  unmake  parliaments,  minis¬ 
tries,  congresses,  and  cabinets,  and  who,  by  sheer  force  of  num¬ 
bers  give  weight  and  irresistible  force  to  their  own  opinions 
and  sentiments.  We  must  also  remember  that  out  of  the  masses 
the  classes  are  constantly  recruited. 

For  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  grammar  grades 
there  is  need  of  a  book  that  might  well  bear  the  title,  “  Causes, 
Costs,  and  Results  of  the  Great  Wars.”  Some  of  the  peace 
societies  might  well  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  a  book. 
Possibly  the  American  School  Peace  League  is  the  appropriate 
society  for  this.  Forty  or  fifty  brief  chapters  would  be  sufficient. 

These  chapters  should  show  first,  for  each  of  the  great  wars 
of  the  world,  how  insignificant  and  how  unworthy  were  its  causes 
as  seen  from  our  present  point  of  view,  and  how  easily  it  might 
have  been  avoided.  Such  a  presentation  of  real  causes  of  the 
so-called  great  wars  of  the  past  would  bring  about  a  wholesome 
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attitude  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  supposed  justifiable  causes 
of  war  now  and  in  the  future.  The  right  understanding  of  the 
follies  of  the  past  could  not  fail  to  give  a  better  insight  into 
the  follies  of  the  present. 

They  should  show  secondly,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  cost 
of  these  wars,  as  represented  in  money,  destruction  of  property, 
loss  of  life,  sorrow  and  backward  movements  in  civilization.  It 
took  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  for  Germany  to  -recover  from 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Rightly  counted,  our  war  between  the 
States  cost  not  less  than  thirty-two  billions  of  dollars,  an  amount 
twice  as  large  as  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  war  began.  It  is  still  costing  us  in  money  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

They  should  show,  thirdly,  how  meager  the  results  of  these 
wars  are.  Frequently  treaties  of  peace  have  been  silent  as  to 
the  question  at  issue  when  the  war  began.  It  could  easily  be 
shown  that  practically  everything  obtained  by  war  might  have 
been  obtained  more  surely  and  at  much  less  cost  without  war. 
It  should  be  shown  that  might  kas  never  made  right,  and  that 
when  might  has  been  asserted  on  the  side  of  right,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  wrong. 

He  who  undertakes  this  task  should  know  how  to  arrange 
facts  so  as  to  make  them  appeal  to  the  children  of  these  grades. 
The  man  with  this  ability  could  make  the  lessons  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  valuable. 

We  need  to  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  children  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  facts  of  the  cost  of  armed  peace.  The  people 
who  are  taxed  to  support  the  great  and  ever  increasing  arma¬ 
ments  should  know  how  great  the  support  is.  Statistics  may  be 
very  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  it  is  easy  to  give  them  life  and 
make  them  interesting  enough. 

Let  us  tell  the  children  in  the  LTnited  States  that  we  are  now 
expending  in  times  of  peace  for  army  and  navy  enough  money 
to  double  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  country.  At  the  present  rate,  the  public  expenditures  for 
army  and  navy  in  the  United  States  would,  if  turned  toward 
education,  accomplish  the  following  things : 

Establish  and  maintain  a  great  national  university  at  an  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  fully  three  times  the  present 
annual  income  of  the  richest  of  our  universities. 

It  would  add  to  the  annual  income  of  every  State  university 
one  million  dollars. 

It  would  establish  and  maintain  in  each  of  the  States  five 
new  normal  schools,  each  with  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  five  new  technological  schools,  each  with  an 
annual  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  one  hundred 
new  public  high  schools,  each  with  an  annual  income  of  twenty 
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thousand  dollars;  thirty  agricultural  schools,  each  with  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  add  a  million  dollars 
to  the  public  school  fund  of  each  State. 

It  would  pay  for  all  the  text-books  used  in  all  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  the  United  States,  and  give  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  to  each  of  the  States  for  public  libraries  for  the 
people. 

Many  will  think  that  this  would  be  a  better  use  for  this  money 
than  that  to  which  it  is  now  put.  At  least  the  people  should 
know  the  facts.  The  children  should  be  taught  them. 

Last  year  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
spent  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  on  armies  and  navies.  At 
this  rate  they  will  in  forty  years,  the  life  of  one  generation, 
spend  fifty  billions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose  of  armaments. 

Fifty  billion  dollars  would  pay  for  twenty  million  homes  at 
a  cost  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each.  Twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  will  build  a  good  country  or  village  home.  It  is  more 
than  the  average  cost  of  such  homes  in  any  of  these  countries. 

These  twenty  million  houses  would  furnish  homes  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  at  an  average  of  six 
people,  father,  mother,  and  four  children,  in  each  home. 

This  is  many  millions  more  than  the  number  of  people  now 
living  in  open  country  and  small  villages  in  all  these  countries. 

Last  year  the  world’s  expenditures  for  war,  including*  direct 
expenses  for  armies  and  navies,  for  battleships  and  for  forts, 
with  interest  on  war  debts  and  the  loss  caused  by  withdrawing 
from  productive  labor  these  six  millions  of  men  who  constituted 
our  standing  armies  and  the  naval  forces,  were  practically  seven 
billion  dollars.  The  total  value  of  all  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  including  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South,  the  corn  fields  of  the  W est,  the  truck  gardens  of 
the  East,  and  all  the  crops  produced  in  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  approximately  seven  billion  dollars.  The  world’s  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  god  of  war  during  this  year  of  almost  universal 
peace  is  thus  represented  by  a  huge  burnt  offering  in  which  all 
agricultural  products  of  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  of  the 
world  are  consumed.  The  children  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  all  the  world  should  know  facts 
like  these.  They  should  be  taught  them  in  the  schools. 

The  schools  should  also  teach  the  children  to  what  produc¬ 
tive  uses  money  now  wasted  on  war  and  armed  peace  might  be 
put,  and  what  profitable  employment  might  be  found  for  the 
millions  of  men  now  withdrawn  from  productive  pursuits.  They 
should  show  what  canals  might  be  dug,  what  swamps  drained, 
what  deserts  irrigated  and  made  fruitful,  what  floods  controlled! 
what  diseases  stamped  out,  what  slums  of  cities  cleaned,  what 
poverty  and  sorrow  relieved,  what  joy  and  happiness  brought 
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to  the  people  by  the  right  use  of  these  immense  sums  of  money. 
There  is  need  for  a  small  book  filled  with  suggestions  of  thk 
kind. 

The  statements  in  this  book  should  not  be  overdrawn;  they 
should  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  They  should  not  be  exag¬ 
gerated  nor  should  they  be  sensational.  They  should,  however, 
be  made  in  such  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  understanding,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  interest  of  the  children,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  remembered.  We  must  change  our  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  history.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  wars,  details  of  cam¬ 
paigns,  dates  and  incidents  of  battles,  the  names  of  leaders  and 
the  numbers  that  fell,  let  us  try  to  show  more  clearly  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  and  how  the  people  have,  through  patient 
effort,  gained  control  over  the  forces  of  nature.  More  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  in  the  grammar  grades  to  the  great  inven¬ 
tions  that  have  relieved  men,  women,  and  children  from  brute 
labor,  and  added  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nations.  The  steam  engine,  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone,  locomotive,  the  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel, — any  one  of  these  inventions  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  results  of  any  half  dozen  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  discoverer  of  germs  as  the  cause  of  disease  has 
contributed  more  to  the  welfare  o'f  humanity  than  any  warrior 
who  ever  lived.  His  discovery  will  have  more  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  world  than  any  battle  ever  fought.  These  schools 
should  show  how  constantly  the  ethics  of  the  little  group  has 
been  extended  and  is  extending  to  the  larger  group,  to  the  State, 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  world.  The  children  should  be  shown 
how  intrastate  and  intranational  ethics  may  become  interstate 
and  international.  They  should  be  taught  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
'All  this  should  be  included  in  our  teaching  of  history  and  ethics 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  high 
schools  where  the  great  mass  of  children  receive  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  where  impressions  made  are  most  lasting. 

The  geography  lessons  of  these  grades  should  also  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  same  end.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  to  a 
young  woman  in  a  normal  school  the  task  of  writing  her  grad¬ 
uating  thesis  on  the  subject  of  teaching  geography.  She  finally 
presented  a  fairly  good  paper,  but  the  lesson  she  had  learned 
was  much  more  important  than  her  paper.  I  remember  that 
when  she  presented  her  paper  she  said  to  me  that  if  geography 
were  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  world  as  it  should  be,  there 
would  never  be  another  war  between  peoples,  because  they  would 
all  understand  the  interdependence  of  nations.  The  American 
people  would  understand  how  China,  Japan,  Germany,  France 
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Italy — every  country  in  the  world — contribute  to  their  wealth 
and  io  their  welfare.  Ihe  people  of  other  countries  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  same  principle.  Through  the  right  teaching  of 
modern  geogiaphy,  children  can  be  brought  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  world.  Such  a  common¬ 
wealth  does  exist  in  fact  if  not  in  theory. 

It  may  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  parliament  of  the  world 
or  an  international  court  with  power  to  execute  its  judgments 
on  the  nations,  but  the  commonwealth  of  the  world  has  already 
come,  and  the  childien  in  the  common  schools  can  be  made  to 
under  stand  it.  They  can  be  taught  to  understand  how  countries 
far  distant  fiom  each  other  contribute  to  their  daily  support 
in  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  necessities  and  conven¬ 
iences  ,  how  hundreds  of  railroad  trains  and  steamships  are  put 
in  motion,  and  how  thousands  of  men  of  all  races  and  creeds 
labor  that  they  may  live  in  comfort. 

Again,  children  may  be  taught  through  their  geography  les¬ 
sons  how  different  parts  of  the  world  and  different  peoples  are 
not  absolutely  better  or  worse,  one  than  another.  Ignorant 
peoples  are  apt  to  suppose  that  they  are  better  than  other  peo¬ 
ples,  and  to  boast  of  their  superiority,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
real  superiority  is  not  indicated  by  boastfulness.  Peoples  are 
not  better  or  worse.  They  possess  different  virtues  and  vices 
and  in  different  degrees.  Each  contributes  his  part.  One  may 
be  inferior  in  intellectuality  but  superior  in  emotional  power; 
one  may  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  scientific  analysis  but  may 
possess  artistic  tendency  in  great  abundance.  Those  who  cannot 
build  bridges  may  paint  pictures,  compose  music,  sculpture  stone. 
Those  who  contribute  nothing  to  one  phase  of  civilization  may 
greatly  enrich  other  phases.  It  is  with  the  world  as  with  an 
individual,  city  or  country.  Its  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  one  thing  but  in  variety  and  proportion.  That 
city  is  richest  which  has  most  nearly  all  the  talents  of  all  of 
its  people  developed  in  the  best  way.  The  world  will  attain  to 
its  maximum  of  human  wealth  when  all  the  talents  of  all  of 
its  peoples  of  all  races  and  in  all  climes  have  been  developed 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  when  all  nations  and  peoples  have 
been  most  perfectly  brought  together  in  one  organic  whole. 

Children  in  the  common  schools  should  be  taught  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  the  full  meaning  of  patriotism,  the  value  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  right  conception  of  honor.  They  can  be  given 
some  conception  of  the  sublime  unselfish-selfishness  through 
which  an  individual  best  ministers  to  his  own  good  by  serving 
best  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  who  affect 
him.  They  can  be  taught  that  in  the  present  and  the  future  the 
individual  who  would  best  serve  his  country  must  refrain  from 
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bringing  injury  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  world 
is  now  so  bound  together  in  all  of  its  interests  that  no  injury 
can  be  done  to  any  part  of  it  without  finally  reaching  all  parts. 

Many  of  these  lessons  can  be  most  effectively  taught  by  the 
observance  of  special  days  for  which  special  programs  should 
be  prepared.  The  American  School  Peace  League  has  done 
much  in  this  direction. 

Much  may  also  be  accomplished  by  the  right  choice  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  schoolroom,  and  of  statuary  for  our  public  places. 
In  this  way  the  attention  of  children  can  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  virtues  of  peace  are  worthy  of  artistic  record  as 
well  as  the  virtues  of  war,  and  that  those  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  for  the  welfare  of  the  race  deserve  to  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  no  less  than  those  who  have  died  for 
glory  or  honor  or  even  for  the  welfare  of  some  portion  of  the 
race. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  universal  education  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  universal  peace. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world  which  comes  through  the  study 
of  the  geography  of  all  countries,  and  of  the  literature  and  art, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  other  peoples,  is  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  for  peace.  We  are  apt  to  regard  as  enemies  those  who 
are  strangers  to  us.  We  seldom  hate  those  whom  we  know  well. 
Through  the  right  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
in  the  schools  of  all  the  people  in  all  the  world  shall  we  finally 
accomplish  universal  peace  and  good  will.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  heard  last  night  a  brilliant  presentation 
by  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  economic  remedy  for  war.  This  evening 
we  have  listened  to  a  vigorous  presentation  of  a  similar  doc¬ 
trine,  the  belief  that  with  the  present  expenditures  for  war  im¬ 
mense  good  works  could  be  executed  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Our  next  paper  relates  to  justice  as  the  basis  of 
international  peace.  I  confess,  I  turn  with  hope  to  this  new 
presentation.  I  recall  that  it  is  more  than  sixty  years  since 
Charles  Sumner  in  his  splendid  oration  on  the  true  greatness  of 
nations  said  that  for  the  cost  of  a  seventy-two  gun  ship — 
which  was  the  dreadnought  of  that  day — we  could  found  and 
carry  on  for  a  hundred  years  a  university.  And  it  was  Harvard 
University  of  which  he  spoke.  (Laughter.)  How  much  has 
that  doctrine  done  for  the  promotion  of  peace  ?  How  much  has 
it  done  toward  the  diminution  of  expenditure  for  wars  and 
preparation  for  wars?  Let  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years 
answer  that  question.  There  is  more  hope  in  justice — interna¬ 
tional  justice — than  there  is  in  sound  economics.  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  this  audience  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Professor 
of  Poli^cal  and  Social  Ethics  at  Columbia  University. 
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JUSTICE  THE  BASIS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  FELIX  ADLER,  PII.D. 

A  Universal  Races  Congress  was  held  in  London  two  years 
^o,  notable  for  the  participation  of  eminent  practical  statesmen. 

deatlf  Sir  P'H  C°"tnUtel  a  PaPer  finished  just  before  his 
death.  Sn  Sydney  Olivier,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Charles 

muce,  late  Governor  of  Mauritius,  were  prominent.  Every 

European  nation  was  represented,  Hindus  in  large  numbers^ 

South  Africans,  West  Indians,  etc.  At  the  close  of  die  meeting 

permanent  Executive  Council  was  created  in  order  to  carry 

T  A  W^w01"  aVlUh  the  Con?ress  had  assembled.  Of  this 
Council  Loid  Weardale  is  President,  and  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 

can  members  I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  of  its 
aims. 

Among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
i.  To  promote  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  each  nation 
O  such  types  of  culture  and  civilization  as  differ  from  its  own 
Men  do  not  willingly  destroy  what  they  admire.  The  destructive 
instincts  which  lead  a  nation  to  make  war  upon  another  may  be 
weakened  by  promoting  an  understanding  of  the  art,  the  science 
and  in  general  of  the  human  values  enshrined  in  foreign  peoples! 

1  e"d\  a  P°Pular  literature  of  appreciation  is  to  be  widely 
disseminated for  instance  appreciations  of  Germany  in  Eng- 
land,  of  England  in  Germany,  etc.  Also  there  are  to  be  ex- 
change  visits  by  the  school  teachers  of  different  nations,  seeing 
that  they  directly  influence  the  next  generation.  There  have 
been  exchange  visits  of  parliamentarians,  journalists,  and  pro- 
fessors.  It  is  proposed  to  go  a  step  farther  in  this  direction 

spe2ciaT0preonblemsage  ^  SdentifiC  StUdy  °f  the  RaCes  and  their 

Inst'itnHonT?teJXPeKmTtS’  aUr  the  nianner  of  the  Batak 
nstitution  at  Leiden;  based  on  the  principle  that  the  backward 

laces  instead  of  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  to  be  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  their  natural  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  capacities. 

4.  And  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  dwell  a 
new  organ  for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace,  supplementary 
to  I  he  Hague  Tribunal,  is  to  be  created— a  publicity  bureau  on 
a  very  broad  scale  intended  to  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  the 

wrongs  of  oppressed  subject  nationalities  within  the  sovereign 
nations.  5 

The  last  point  necessitates  a  brief  reference  to  the  subiect 
of  Justice  as  the  Basis  of  Peace.  The  conclusion  I  have  in  mind 
coincides  with  what  President  Eliot  said  to  us  this  evening 
namely,  that  the  appeal  to  sentiment  by  descriptions  of  the 
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suffering  incident  to  war  does  not  suffice  to  check  the  passions. 
Passion  is  ruthless  and  being  violent  seeks  an  outlet  in  violence. 
Passion  must  be  forestalled;  once  roused,  it  is  as  idle  to  try  to 
prevent  bloodshed  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  restrain  Niagara  at 
the  brink  of  the  cataract.  Neither  does  an  appeal  to  pecuniary 
self-interest  suffice.  Nations  like  individuals  fling  to  the  wind 
all  such  considerations  in  moments  when  the  wilder  feelings  are 
thoroughly  excited.  Life  counts  for  nothing  at  such  times  and 
material  interests  are  equally  disregarded.  Passion  is  as  reck¬ 
less  as  it  is  ruthless. 

I  may  here  say  in  passing  that  I  cannot  share  the  optimistic 
feeling ’of  some  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  putting  an  end 
to  war  in  the  near  future.  Our  hopes  in  this  direction  have 
been  distinctly  abated  by  the  striking  fact  that  the  Peace  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  War  Movement  among  modern  nations  are  grow¬ 
ing  pari  passu.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  the  two  currents 
are  actually  running  parallel.  Indeed,  some  of  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  are  foremost  in  proclaiming  their  love  of  peace  are 
at  the  same  time  among  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the 
increase  of  armaments.  In  order  to  discern  a  remedy  for  this 
perplexed  situation,  one  must  of  course  earnestly  study  the 
causes.  We  have  had  a  most  interesting  account  of  these  causes 
in  the  first  paper  of  the  evening.  I  shall  ask  your  leave  to  call 
attention  to  the  following: 

I  believe  that  mere  tedium  vitae  is  one  cause.  For  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  life  is  so  somber  and  gray  that  any  excitement  is 
welcome,  and  the  craving  for  intense  stimulation  is  apt  to  seize 
noon  whole  communities,  especially  when  the  strain  of  routine 
has  previously  been  severe. 

I  think  that  our  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  another 
cause.  Production  outstrips  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  absorb 
what  they  have  produced,  hence  the  desperate  rivalry  for  colonial 
markets  on  which  to  discharge  the  surplus. 

But  another  cause  should  be  mentioned,  one  which  explains 
why  the  principle  underlying  The  Hague  Tribunal,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitration,  has  not  met  with  the  success  that  some  may 
have  expected.  Arbitration  is  intended  to  bring  to  light  the 
rights  and  wrongs  on  either  side  and  in  this  way  to  prevent  in¬ 
justice.  But  how  can  wrong-doing  be  prevented  from  now  on 
so  long  as  the  present  situation  is  the  result  of  wrongs  unre¬ 
dressed,  and  that,  too,  wrongs  of  comparatively  recent  occur¬ 
rence  or  at  least  not  so  far  remote  in  the  past  but  that  their 
poisonous  sting  continues  to  rankle  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
present  generation?  The  nations  of  the  world  in  now  starting 
the  game  of  arbitration  are  not  beginning  fair.  To  say,  let  us 
prevent  aggression  hereafter,  seems  in  fact  to  condone  the  ag¬ 
gressions  that  have  taken  place  up  to  date.  This  is  a  tremendous 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace.  I  call  to  mind  the  attitude  of  the 
Trench  toward  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine:  the 
bittei  feelings  cherished  by  the  Poles  toward  their  rulers,  the 
uneasy  movements  of  the  subject  populations  of  Austria. 

.  previous  speaker  recommended  that  geography  be  employed 
in  the  schools  as  a  method  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  peace 
He  had  m  mmd  n°  doubt,  when  he  did  so,  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  But  in  some  of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
.  ?lg\  j?e>etter  to  forbid  the  study  of  geography,— for  the 
study  of  the  map  may  prove  a  very  firebrand  to  kindle  the  furi¬ 
ous  spirit  of  war. 

TAfty  years  ago  a  leading  Austrian  publicist  suggested  that 
the  German  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  should  relinquish 
its  claim  to  supremacy  and  rather  encourage  among  the  other 
races  of  that  conglomerate  state,  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
traditions,  their  literature,  their  spiritual  integrity.  Perhaps 
this  in  general  may  be  a  way  out.  At  any  rate  it  is  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  these  that  have  inspired  the  creation  of  the  Pub- 
Udty  Bureau  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  Bureau  is  to  bring  into  the  forum  of  the  world’s 
public  opinion  the  grievances  real  or  imaginary  of  the  subject 
populations  within  the  sovereign  states  (a  matter  which  The 
iague  Tribunal  itself  cannot  touch),  with  a  view  of  their  being 
Sifted  and  the  way  opened  for  relief.  All  parties  in  interest 
would  be  impartially  heard,  and  competent,  independent  investi- 
gators  would  be  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  to  report  upon  the  facts. 

As  to  The  Hague  Tnbunal  itself,  I  have  one  wish  to  express- 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  defect  that  the  Tribunal  consists  chiefly 
o  lawyers.  Tne  legal  mind  is  inevitably  inclined  to  follow 
precedent  and  in  the  case  of  an  international  court  a  certain 
flexibility  is  desirable,  a  certain  breadth  not  usually  found  among 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  formal  legal  methods  of 
adjusting  disputes.  I  should  like  to  see  men  of  affairs,  men 

°  experience  m  other  lines  of  human  activity  be  added  to  the 
membership  of  this  court. 

My  main  point  finally  is  this :  The  great  step  in  advance  that 
nee  s  o  be  taken  is  to  apply  the  rules  of  morality  to  the  be¬ 
havior  .of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  most  serious 
tactor  in  the  situation  today  is  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
as  has  recently  appeared  in  the  case  of  Persia,  are  willing  to 
do  or  allow,  knowingly  and  defiantly,  egregious  wrong.  Even  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  we  have  heard  it  proclaimed 
lat.  while  morality  may  be  binding  upon  individuals,  self-inter¬ 
est  is  the  only  principle  on  which  collective  bodies  of  men  are 
held  to  act  So  long  as. this  opinion  prevails  unjust  aggression 
is  unavoidable.  Arbitration  may  be  applied  successfully  in  minor 
cases  but  in  the  great  debates  of  nation  with  nation  it  will 
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prove  but  a  rope  of  sand.  No  police  force,  collected  from  among 
the  great  powers  will  restrain  the  great  evildoers.  The  sole 
force  that  can  avail  is  the  moral  force  of  an  enlightened  and 
world-wide  public  opinion, — a  public  opinion  not  in  favor  of 
peace  at  any  price,  not  directed  primarily  toward  the  avoidance 
of  suffering  and  of  material  loss,  but  a  public  opinion  insisting 
that  nations  shall  not  do  wrong.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  Sir  George  Reid  of 
London,  Lord  High  Commissioner  for  Australia. 

SLOW-MOVING  PEACE  FORCES  THE  MORE 

POWERFUL 

REMARKS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  REID 

This  is  a  glorious  place  of  natural  beauty,  and  even  more 
glorious  in  the  good  influences  for  mankind  which  brighten  it. 
I  have  listened  to  these  addresses,  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
them.  The  things  that  Mr.  Claxton  suggests  really  do  point  to  a 
state  of  affairs  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  next  thou¬ 
sand  years.  The  territorial  rectifications  that  were  mentioned 
remind  me  of  an  answer  I  got  in  Australia  on  addressing  a  very 
stormy  political  meeting.  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  was 
approaching  “  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns,” 
and  a  man  who  must  have  had  territorial  rectifications  in  his 
mind  exclaimed  in  a  tone  quite  free  from  malignity,  indeed  it 
seemed  to  convey  a  flash  of  prophetic  insight:  “  By  Jove,  George, 
won’t  the  fat  be  in  the  fire  then!  ”  (Laughter.) 

The  question  of  territorial  rectification  does  not  concern  me 
because  I  was  born  in  Scotland.  My  ancestry  was  so  unsullied 
that  I  left  Scotland  when  I  was  two  months  old.  Of  course  I 
took  my  father  and  mother  with  me.  I  had  no  selfish  motive. 
I  wanted  to  give  my  other  countrymen  a  better  chance  by  leav¬ 
ing  them.  When  you  love  a  country,  you  can  say  so  much  more 
in  its  favor  if  you  know  nothing  about  it.  When  they  railed 
about  my  country  in  Australia  as  a  miserable,  cold,  bleak,  bar¬ 
ren  tract,  I  was  able  to  say  that  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
residence  in  Scotland  I  found  it  to  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  (Loud  laughter.)  My  distinguished  friend,  Mr. 
Bourassa,  who  delivered  that  brilliant  address,  caused  me  to 
smile  when  he  referred  to  Australia,  the  lonely  Empress  of  the 
southern  seas,  far  away  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  from 
the  Union  Jack.  We  have  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  that  distant  continent,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people  of  different  races  within  a  few  days’  sail. 
We  have  that  spirit  which  has  belonged  to  every  nation,  small 
or  great,  we  desire  that  our  racial  integrity  should  be  preserved. 
We  are  like  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese;  we  want  to  grow 
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as  a  nation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  ninety-six  out  of  every 
hundred  human  beings  on  that  continent  were  either  born  in 
Great  Britain  or  descended  from  British  parents.  We  are  going 
to  show  the  world  what  the  British  race,  which  has  done  so 
many  wonders,  can  do  upon  a  continent.  I  glory  in  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  United  States  and  in  your  pride  in  your  own  country 
and  your  people.  The  more  mixed  a  race  is,  the  more  proud 
they  seem  to  be  of  the  particular  part  of  it  to  which  they  belong. 

ou  cannot  parcel  out  our  British  race,  but  there  are  mixtures 
ot  races  which  we  have  not  yet  come  to.  When  Mr.  Claxton 
speaks  of  education  m  that  noble  way  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  the  breeding  of  thousands  of  years  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
cannot  be  redressed  by  a  school  curriculum  in  a  generation  or 
two.  When  people  sneer  at  the  results  of  education  I  wish 

t0  femember  that  after  all  the  human  mind  is  only  in  its 
childhood  and  only  beginning  to  gain  the  benefits  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  In  this  state  of  child¬ 
hood  it  may  fall  into  rashness.  It  may  find  it  much  more  easy 
to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  But  I  look  ahead.  I  learned 
early  the  noble  lesson  that  through  all  the  miseries  and  oppres¬ 
sions  humanity  has  steadily  advanced.  If  you  will  compare  the 
fteenth  with  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sixteenth  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  the  seventeenth  with  the  eighteenth,  the  eighteenth  with 
the  nineteenth,  you  will  find  that  although  there  are  still  dark 
clouds  in  the  skies,  the  sunshine  of  human  love  and  kindness 
is  shmig  through.  It  comes  from  the  higher  divinity  that  rules 
over  us.  The  world  is  steadily  getting  better  and  brighter  In 
our  days  one  flagrant  act  is  flashed  across  the  wires,  and  we 
egm  to  think  ourselves  worse  than  our  ancestors  were,  because 
everything  is  known  everywhere.  In  earlier  times  these  things 
were  hardly  heard  of.  So  don’t  think  too  little  of  yourselves 
the  sun  of  our  geographical  distribution  is,  after  all,  not  the 
real  sun.  In  the  sun  of  human  industry, — the  sun  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  commerce  and  finance,  in  arts  and  sciences,— there  is 
i  oom  thei  e  foi  all  the  rivalries  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 

I  eace  has  a  noble  sound,  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  express 
the  feeling  of  those  of  us  who  love  peace;  because  it  will  raise 
emulations  and  rivalries,  because  in  the  reign  of  peace  all  these 
healthy,  instincts  will  at  last  get  a  chance.  War  uses  one  in 
destroying  all  the  other  combative  instincts.  The  world  begins 
to  see. that  the  fertilizing  streams  of  human  energy  may  take 
their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  various  continents  and  run  along 
racial  channels,  but  they  all  flow  at  last  into  the  broad  ocean  of 
universal  progress.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Reid  has  touched  upon  two  points  of 
great  significance.  One  is  the  influence  of  education  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  sense  Tt  is  hardly  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  experi- 
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ments  of  universal  education  began  to  be  made.  How  novel  it  - 
is  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  is  another  new  powei  in 
the  world  which  has  been  a  large  source  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  freedom  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  freedom  of  today; 
namely,  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  not  being 
really  well  known,  even  in  civilized  nations,  until  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  not  yet  fully  put  in  practice  in  any  civilized 

nation. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Major-General  Samuel  S.  Sumner, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  NOT  FRIENDS  OF  WAR 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  S.  S.  SUMNER 

I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  at  addressing  this  audience,  and 
the  more  so  because  I  feel  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  will 
not  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  and  sympathy  of  some  here 
present. 

It  has  been  occasionally  voiced  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere  that 
the  army  and  the  navy  are  anxious  for  war.  That  s  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  army  and  navy  are  no  more  anxious  for  war  when 
they  know  that  they  are  to  go  on  the  first  firing  line,  than  any 
of  you  would  be  if  you  had  to  accompany  them,  but  they  do 
ask  and  they  do  expect  that  if  this  country  is  to  put  them  on 
the  firing  line,  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  so  prepare 
themselves  that  they  will  not  march  to  disaster  and  defeat.  I 
heard  today  on  this  floor  that  all  war  is  a  crime.  U  all  war  is 
a  crime  then  any  man  who  volunteers  for  war  is  a  criminal. 
That  is  certainly  a  new  position  in  which  to  place  George  Wash¬ 
ington  in  this  country.  War  may  be  a  crime,  or  it  may  not. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  greater  crime  than  any  war,  and 
that  is  a  disastrous  peace,  a  pe*ace  which  degrades  the  people. 
The  army  and  the  navy  and  all  sensible  men  believe  in  arbitra¬ 
tion.  No  man  wants  to  be  shot  at.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  anybody.  But  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  all  countries 
when  war  comes  upon  them,  and  when  it  does  come,  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared  for  it.  Any  country  that  goes  to  war  armed 
only  with  a  just  cause  and  an  olive  branch,  is  likely  to  meet 
disaster  when  it  comes  up  against  the  magazine  rifle  and  Krupp 
gun.  We  feel  in  this  country  that  war  is  impossible  for  us; 
and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible.  But  there  is  an  existing  state 
of  affairs  right  now  from  which  something  might  happen.  We 
are  in  an  awkward  position  with  a  country  which  through  our 
extended  and  defenseless  frontier  in  the  East  can  take  one  of 
our  possessions  from  us;  disarm  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
of  our  soldiers ;  drive  our  civil  administration  out  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  navy  out  of  the  Eastern  seas.  If  that  takes  place 
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will  it  be  war  or  arbitration?  This  is  not  probable,  but  it  is 
possible.  Therefore,  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  every  sensible  man  believes  in  arbitration,  and  while  we 
are  on  the  road  to  general  arbitration,  which  most  of  us  admit 
is  still  somewhere  in  the  future,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be 
prepared  to  arbitrate  with  dignity  and  not  with  subservience. 
In  other  words,  if  we  go  into  arbitration  we  should  be  strong 
enough  to  afford  it  and  not  so  weak  as  to  require  it.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  the  Governor  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Honorable  Adolph  O.  Eberhart  of  St.  Paul. 

MINNESOTA’S  INTEREST  IN  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  A.  O.  EBERHART 

I  am  glad  so  many  friends  from  Congress  are  here.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  governors  at  this  gathering.  What  an  unspeak¬ 
able  pleasure  it  is  to  come  here  and  look  in  the  faces  of  so 
many  honest  people,  and  to  realize  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
primeval  forests  there  is  no  chance  for  log-rolling;  and  that 
although  we  can  legislate  for  international  welfare,  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  discussion  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  loss  to  human  life  in  America  from  accidents  and  disease 
is  appalling;  but  I  would  like  to  have  our  friend  Herr  Steiner 
take  back  the  message  from  America  to  his  country  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  as  they  have  been  trying  to  do  in  his1 
country,  and  that  we  have  succeeded  admirably  during  the  last 
two  years.  Fatal  accidents  in  Minnesota  have  been  reduced 
forty-seven  per  cent,  and  we  are  enacting  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  acts  whereby  we  compel  industry  to  realize  that  the  loss 
of  any  human  life  should  not  be  borne  by  the  wife,  but  that  it 
should  be  borne  by  industry.  Nearly  all  our  states  are  now 
enacting  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  our  friends  abroad.  I  would 
not  like  to  have  the  impression  gain  ground  that  America  is  not 
doing  anything  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  trying  so  hard  for  international  peace.  I  am  asking  my 
legislature  to  provide  for  sanatoria  for  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
We  have  appropriated  State’s  aid  for  the  building  of  hospitals 
in  every  county  of  our  State.  Might  we  not  use  this  illus¬ 
tration,  that  every  time  a  cannon  is  aimed  at  some  foe,  the  cost 
of  that  cannon  ball  is  the  means  of  taking  away  the  support 
from  three  dependent  mothers  and  their  children?  Let  our 
friends  understand  this.  We  don’t  think  it  is  possible  to  do 
away  with  the  army  or  navy.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  may  have 
international  agreement;  and  when  we  have  settled  some  inter¬ 
national  differences,  that  we  may  begin  to  reduce  our  armies 
and  navies.  I  would  like  to  bring  our  friends  from  abroad  this 
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message,  that  as  this  country  has  been  the  cradle  of  liberty  in 
the  past,  it  is  today  a  cradle  of  brotherhood.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  is  a  man  of 
high  distinction  in  the  American  commonwealth,  a  man  of  fine 
name,  a  name  by  which  we  may  hereafter  know  principles  not 
only  of  the  American  states  but  all  the  states  of  the  world.  The 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  sends  us  the  Honorable  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker  of  Lexington. 

AMERICAN  EXPANSION  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HENRY  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER 

Eighteen  years  ago  my  honored  father,  who  has  now  passed 
beyond,  came  here  to  mingle  with  the  noble  spirits  who  first 
inaugurated  this  movement  for  peace.  From  that  day  to  this 
it  has  been  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  com¬ 
munity  and  the  spirit  which  infuses  this  assembly.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  add  to  what  you  have  so  well  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  Who 
would  attempt  to  follow  you  in  any  discussion  with  the  hope  of 
adding  anything  to  human  knowledge?  But,  sir,  I  come  from 
an  old  commonwealth  that  knows  what  war  is.  Upon  her  broad 
bosom  was  fought  for  four  years  the  greatest  war  of  modern 
times.  I  come  from  a  little  village  nestling  beneath  the  blue 
hills  of  old  Virginia  where  sleep  the  spirits  of  two  of  the  greatest 
heroes  that  the  annals  of  war  record.  There  in  that  little  hamlet 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee  lie  buried,  and  I  come  to 
tell  you  that  those  who  guard  their  remains,  who  honor  them 
for  the  great  records  which  they  have  made,  have  come  to  join 
with  you  in  the  hope  that  this  country  will  never  see  war  again, 
and  that  the  white-winged  messenger  of  peace  has  come  to  stay. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Chairman,  the  causes  of  war  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  me  in  five  minutes.  There  is  one  cause,  however, 
which  it  is  well  enough  to  suggest.  When  George  Washington 
declared  in  the  early  history  of  this  country  that  entangling 
alliances  abroad  were  to  be  guarded  against  by  America ;  when 
our  forefathers  at  Jamestown  settled  this  country  to  develop 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  planted  here  a  colony  that  had 
a  work  to  do  not  connected  with  the  ambitious  governments  of 
the  world,  but  solely  devoted  to  the  building  up  in  America  of 
the  great  principle  of  self-government ;  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  that  would  enlighten 
the  whole  world  in  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
And  when  I  find  that  our  government  for  this  reason  or  the 
other  is  leaving  our  shores — and  I  mean  no  pun,  for  when  you 
leave  the  land  you  are  indeed  at  sea — the  moment  we  leave  our 
shores  for  the  purpose  of  accretion,  with  the  idea  of  taking  in 
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all  of  the  weak  and  puling  nations  of  the  earth  that  need  help 
and  protection,  whether  at  our  door  or  several  thousand  miles 
away,  we  have  initiated  a  principle  that  cannot  result  in  anything 
but  entangling  alliances  and  war.  I  suppose  I  am  bound  not  to 
speak  of  anything  that  might  smack  of  politics ;  but  for  fear  you 
might  not  understand  what  I  mean,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

We  know  the  cost  of  war  which  my  friend  Mr.  Claxton  has 
so  well  described.  We  must  begin  at  the  bottom,  as  our  hon¬ 
ored  friend  here,  President  Eliot,  has  said,  and  teach  justice. 
You  get  along  wfth  your  neighbor  without  a  fight — why?  Be¬ 
cause  you  have  learned  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself ;  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  yourself;  that  we 
are  not  all  Robinson  Crusoes ;  that  our  men  Friday  are  coming 
along  claiming  the  right  to  participate  in  what  was  originally 
all  ours.  That  same  principle  applies  to  nations.  Sic  utcre  tuo 
at  non  aliennm  laedas.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Build  up  the 
great  government  which  has  been  entrusted  to  you  by  the 
fathers,  and  let  the  only  mission  of  America  be  to  establish  here 
a  government  of  freedom,  liberty,  Christianity,  morality,  and 
justice  that  all  the  world  may  look  to  and  strive  to  imitate. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  This  session  has  illustrated  the  wise  policy 
of  this  Conference,  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  most  opposite, 
diverse  and  delicate  themes  which  are  presented  here  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  am  sure  we  all  rejoice  that  such  has  been  the  policy 
of  this  Conference  from  the  beginning.  The  meeting  this  even¬ 
ing  is  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Smiley:  Some  of  us  have  heard  of  men  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  in  a  mischievous  way  that  they  left  their  country 
for  their  country’s  good  and  remained  long  in  distant  lands 
for  the  same  reason.  This  is  literally  true  concerning  one  here, 
but  true  only  in  every  good  sense ;  for  great  credit  has  come 
to  our  country  through  his  residence  as  its  representative  in 
Germany,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  Russia.  We  are  most 
fortunate  to  have  for  our  presiding  officer  this  morning  the 
Honorable  Charlemagne  Tower  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 

THE  TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  RELATING  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  which  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  discussed  of  late  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  to  be  new ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  and  of  a  certain  familiarity  which  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  men’s  minds  from  frequent  mention,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  thought  that  it  can  scarcely  be  too  plainly  or  too  forcibly 
brought  before  the  sober  consideration  of  the  American  people, 
— the  international  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  treaties  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  subject  of  a  canal  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that 
joins  the  two  Continents  is  one,  indeed,  that  is  nearly  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  discovery  of  America;  for  its  advantages 
made  themselves  evident  even  to  the  earliest  explorers  and  navi¬ 
gators,  who  upon  returning  to  Spain,  in  1528 — more  than  150 
years  before  William  Penn  entered  the  Delaware — presented  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  a  plan  for  the  opening  of  a  waterway 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  a  project  that  never  was  lost 
sight  of  and  which  acquired  greater  importance  to  us,  both  from 
our  political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  after  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  our  independent 
nationality. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Congress  at  Panama: 
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“A  cut  or  canal  for  purposes  of  navigation  somewhere  through  the 
isthmus  that  connects  the  two  Americas,  to  unite  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  will  form  a  proper  subject  of  consideration.  That  vast  object, 
if  it  should  be  ever  accomplished,  will  be  interesting,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

We  were  not  in  a  position  at  that  time  to  think  of  underbak¬ 
ing  such  a  work  ourselves,  though  our  government  was  alert  to 
the  opportunity,  and  wished  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  a  canal; — and  Mr.  Clay  added: 

“  If  the  work  should  ever  be  executed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  sea-vessels  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  benefit  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  upon  the  payment  of  a  just  compensation  or 
reasonable  tolls.” 

The  progress  of  events,  and  the  growth  of  our  importance 
as  a  nation,  enlarged  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  passage  through  the  isthmus,  which  was  taken  up 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  compliance  with  a  memorial 
from  the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1839. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  that  the  President  should 
be  requested  “  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  or  continu¬ 
ing  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  with  those  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  practicability  of  affecting  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  isthmus,  and  of  securing  forever  the  free  and 
equal  right  of  navigating  such  Canal  to  all  nations/’ 

And  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  seven  years  later,  in  1846, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada 
which  was  the  first  effective  step  taken  by  our  government  in 
the  direction  of  the  actual  transit  across  the  isthmus  and  of  our 
participation  in  its  construction  and  maintenance  of  way.  This 
was  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  with 
New  Granada  and  continued  in  operation  by  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  into  which  that  state  was  subsequently  transformed, 
— and  it  is  to  this  agreement,  entered  into  b}^  us  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Polk,  through  an  immense  amount  of 
negotiation  and  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  since  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  other  governments,  particularly  those  of 
the  Central  and  .South  American  Republics  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  and  France,  that  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  interests 
and  claims  under  which  the  United  States  have  constructed  the 
canal  and  are  in  control  of  the  territory  of  the  canal  zone  on 
the  isthmus  today.  The  treaty  extended  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  ports  of  New  Granada  that  were  enjoyed  by 
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the  Granadian  citizens  themselves,  and  the  government  of  New 
Granada  guaranteed  to  the  United  States, — “  that  the  right  of 
way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  modes 
of  communication  that  now  exist  or  may  be  hereafter  con¬ 
structed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States.”  In  return  for  these  favors  the  United 
States  guaranteed:  “positively  and  efficaciously,  to  New  Gra¬ 
nada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the 
free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada  has 
and  possesses  over  the  said  territory.” 

Therefore,  we  had  acquired  a  controlling  influence  at  Panama 
which  enabled  us  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  that  we  might 
begin  to  make  effective  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  canal; 
whether  we  should  decide  to  build  it  ourselves,  or  whether  the 
work  should  be  done  by  others,  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  canal 
could  be  made  without  our  consent.  We  had  secured  the  con¬ 
stant  enjoyment  to  ourselves  of  the  commercial  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada,  and  as  New  Granada 
was  a  weak  Power,  we  made  the  stipulation  in  return  for  the 
favors  which  she  had  shown  to  us  that  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  with  its  superior  strength  would  protect  New  Granada 
in  her  rights  of  ownership  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  would 
guarantee  that  she  should  always  maintain  her  rights  of  sover- 
eignty  over  that  territory.  We  failed  afterwards  to  carry  out 
our  agreement  in  this  respect;  and  the  protest  of  Colombia, 
taken  upon  its  merits  as  a  matter  of  international  law,  is  very 
serious; — but  that  belongs  to  another  subject. 

Our  attitude  was  made  plain  by  the  message  with  which  the 
President  submitted  this  treaty  to  the  Senate,  in  1847,  for  its 
approval  and  ratification,  in  which  he  announced  formally  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop  the  communication 
through  the  isthmus  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  at  large. 

Mr.  Polk  declared  that  the  treaty  did  not  “  constitute  an  alli¬ 
ance  for  any  political  object,  but  for  a  purely  commercial  pur¬ 
pose,  in  which  all  the  navigating  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
common  interest.” 

“  The  ultimate  object  is  to  secure  to  all  nations  the  free  and 
equal  right  of  passage  over  the  isthmus.  If  the  United  States 
should  first  become  a  party  to  this  guaranty,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  similar  guarantees  will  be  given  to  New  Granada  by  Great 
Britain  and  France.” 

Though  if  the  propositon  should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
the  President  said  that  “we  may  deprive  the  United  States  of 
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the  just  influence  which  its  acceptance  might  secure  to  them, 
and  confer  the  glory  and  benefits  of  being  the  first  among  the 
nations  in  concluding  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  government 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  France/’ 

But  at  the  time  that  this  treaty  was  made,  Great  Britain 
claimed  dominion  in  certain  parts  of  Central  America  over 
which  she  exerted  authority  and  of  which  she  was  in  actual  pos¬ 
session.  These  were  the  territory  extending  along  the  coast  of 
Guatamala,  called  Belize  or  British  Honduras,  including  an 
island  called  Ruatan  and  other  Bay  Islands,  and  she  asserted 
a  protectorate  over  a  long  stretch  of  Nicaraugua  inhabited  by 
the  Mosquito  Indians  and  called  the  Mosquito  Coast.  She  had 
a  more  direct  claim  upon  and  closer  personal  relation  with  the 
people  of  Central  America  than  we  had, — her  occupation  of 
British  Honduras  dating  back  at  least  to  a  treaty  which  she 
made  with  Spain,  in  1786. 

In  pursuance  of  our  policy,  however,  of  creating  a  neutral 
territory  at  the  isthmus,  and  of  preventing  the  establishment 
there  by  any  single  foreign  nation  of  exclusive  control,  we  pro¬ 
posed,  in  1850,  that  Great  Britain  should  unite  her  interests  with 
ours  in  order  that  not  only  the  Canal  should  be  built  upon  fair 
and  equitable  terms,  “  but  that  its  construction  should  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  all  nations  and  should  offer  equal  opportunity  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  ” ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  invited 
Great  Britain,  and  she  consented,  to  enter  into  a  convention  with 
us  with  the  intention  of  setting  forth  and  fixing  the  views  and 
intentions  of  both  governments,  “  with  reference  to  any  means 
of  communication  by  ship-canal  which  may  be  constructed  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  way  of  the  river  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  *  *  *  to  any  port  or  place  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.”  This  was  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  by  Mr.  John 
M.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  British  Minister  to  the  United  States.  By  it :  “  The 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  declare 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain 
for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  ship-canal,”  will  not 
“  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America  ” ;  also,  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  would  take  advantage  of  any  intimacy  or  alliance 
that  it  might  have  with  any  government  through  whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  Canal  should  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  hold¬ 
ing  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  naviga¬ 
tion  through  the  Canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other. 

The  treaty  having  thus  provided  for  the  joint  action  of  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States, — and  it  having  been  agreed  that 
the  two  governments  should  give  their  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  persons  or  company  that  might  first  offer  to  begin 
the  canal  with  the  necessary  concessions  and  capital, — the  two 
contracting  nations  included  in  it  the  following  statement: 

“  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
having  not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  Convention,  to 
accomplish  a  particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general 
principle,  they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty 
stipulations,  to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether 
by  Canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus,  *  *  *  and  especially 
to  the  inter-oceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove  to 
be  practicable,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama  ” ;  it  being  understood  “that 
the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no 
other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  afore¬ 
said  Governments  shall  approve  of,  *  *  *  and  that  the  same 
canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall 
also  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every 
other  State  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  afford.” 

Thus,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  became  the  foundation  for 
the  understanding  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  absolute  equality  between  them  in  regard  not  only 
to  the  protection  which  they  united  to  give  to  an  interoceanic 
communication  that  should  be  established,  but  also  formally  de¬ 
clared  that  both  governments  should  approve  of  any  charges 
or  conditions  of  traffic, — that  is  to  say,  tolls, — that  might  be 
imposed,  and  that  no  such  tolls  should  be  imposed  in  fact,  which 
had  not  the  approval  and  consent  of  both  governments. 

The  United  States  government  considered  that  it  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  that  was  both  just  and  equitable  toward  both 
parties,  as  a  definition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  and  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Isthmian  Canal  should  be  built  as  a  benefit 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

And,  further, — we  not  only  held  ourselves  to  be  bound  by 
the  stipulations  of  this  agreement,  but  we  called  upon  Great 
Britain  to  sustain  her  part  of  it  by  a  very  strict  interpretation 
of  the  law,  quite  beyond  what  the  British  Cabinet  had  expected 
in  entering  into  the  engagement,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  it 
was  willing  at  first  to  concede;  for  we  contended  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  both  nations  had  promised  not  “  to  make 
use  of  any  protection  or  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have 
with  any  state  or  people  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  or  col¬ 
onizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part 
of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over 
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the  same.  ’  And  we  called  upon  the  British  government,  under 
this  provision,  not  only  not  to  extend  its  political  influence  in 
Central  America,  but  also  to  give  up  such  claims  as  it  might 
already  have  acquired  in  British  Honduras,  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Great  Britain  had  understood  to  be 
her  position  under  the  treaty.  Lord  Clarendon  declared  (1854) 
that  the  contracting  parties  did  not  intend  to  include  within  its 
action  “  either  the  British  settlement  in  Honduras  nor  the  islands 
known  as  its  dependencies  ” ;  that  whatever  claims  or  influence 
Great  Britain  may  have  had  there  previously  should  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  ;  that  the  only  question  which  might  arise  in  regard 
to  this  was  one  relating  to  the  boundary  line  of  Honduras, — as 
to  what  was  British  Honduras  and  what  was  not. 

To  this  settlement  and  these  islands  the  treaty  we  negotiated 
was  not  intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply, — and  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  warranted  in  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  sent  a  Consul  to  the  settlement,  in  1847, 
which  Consul  had  received  his  exequatur  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  a  recognition  of  the  British  claim. 

But,  on  our  side,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  declared  in 
answer  to  this  (1856),  that  “  Great  Britain  had  not  any  rightful 
possessions  in  Central  America,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  she  had 
any,  she  was  bound  by  the  express,  tenor  and  true  construction 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  to  evacuate  them,  so  as  to  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  the  United 
States.” 

This  defines  our  position  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  isth¬ 
mus.  It  insists  that  Great  Britain  shall  place  herself  upon  an 
exact  equality  with  us;  that  she  must  give  up  any  claims  01- 
privileges  in  which  we  do  not  share,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
precisely  alike ; — but  it  marks  also  our  obligation  toward  Great 
Britain,  by  our  agreement  that  whilst  we  insisted  that  she  should 
be  on  equal  footing  with  us,  we  promised  that  we  should  be  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  her.  We  won  our  case  and  England  came 
ultimately  to  our  understanding  both  as  to  the  Mosquito  Coast 
and  the  Islands,  because  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty; — but 
the  provision  of  the  Treaty  was,  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Great  Britain  should  exert  any  influence  that  either  may 
possess,  “  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one  any  rights  or 
advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the 
said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other.” 

General  Cass  said  (1858)  :  “What  the  United  States  wants  in 
Central  America,  next  to  the  happiness  of  its  people,  is  the  se¬ 
curity  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic  routes  which  lead 
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through  it.  If  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  are  carried  into  effect,  this  object  is  accomplished."  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct  points  of  agreement 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  as  well  as  in  all  of  the  vol¬ 
uminous  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  it, — 
which  points  of  the  agreement  have  never  been  lost  sight  of  as 
the  basis  of  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Canal  across  the 
isthmus ;  namely,  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  the  absolute 
equality  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
it.  We  demanded  this  from  the  start,  and  Great  Britain  has 
acceded  to  our  demand  with  that  principle  in  view, — which  has 
never  been  changed. 

She  was  willing  to  join  with  us  in  building  the  Canal,  or  she 
was  willing  that  we  should  build  it  alone.  And  when  after  a 
good  many  years  of  delay  we  announced  to  her  that  we  were 
in  a  position  to  undertake  the  work,  and  we  made  suggestions 
to  her  looking  to  that  result,  she  agreed  to  make  a  new  treaty 
with  us,  to  supersede  the  old  one,  in  order  that  the  intended 
benefits  might  be  secured  and  the  work  should  progress. 

The  new  treaty  was  signed  in  November,  1901,  by  Mr.  John 
Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador, — whence  it  has  since  become  widely  known  as  the 
“  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.” 

By  this  contract  the  two  Powers,  “  Being  desirous  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Oceans,  by  whatever  route  may  be  considered  expedient, 
and  to  that  end  remove  any  objection  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  Convention  *  *  *  called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  the 
construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  without  impairing  the  ‘  general  principle  ’ 
of  neutralization  established  in  Article  VIII  of  that  Convention,” 
agreed  that:  “  The  present  Treaty  shall  supersede  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  convention  of  April  19th,  1850,  *  *  *  that  the  canal  may 
be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,”  and  that,  “  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Treaty,  the  said  government  (the  United  States)  shall  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as  well 
as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  canal.”  And,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  under¬ 
standing  between  ourselves  and  the  British  government,  with 
whom  we  were  dealing,  we  made  this  specific  stipulation :  (Ar¬ 
ticle  3). — 

“The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization 
of  such  ship  canal,  the  following  Rules,  substantially  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Convention  of  Constantinople  (28  October,  1888), 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal  ” : 

“  i.  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
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merce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms 
of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.” 

This  is  not  an  obscure  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  entered  freely  and  openly  into  these  treaties,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  that  we  have  created  for  ourselves. 

We  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  always  with  the  under¬ 
standing  upon  our  part  that  she  was  to  be  upon  the  same  footing 
as  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  Canal;  and  she  accepted,  yielding 
the  advantages  that  she  had  acquired,  in  order  to  comply  with 
our  plans. 

It  is  not  a  question  now  as  to  whether  we  made  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  or  a  bad  one, — but  it  is*  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  the  United  States  government  shall  fulfill  its 
engagements  and  shall  carry  out  loyally  its  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  (Applause.) 

* 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  whose  studies  on  the 
subject  of  arbitration  are  well  known,  and  who  has  come  here 
this  morning  to  discuss  before  you  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Panama  Toll  question  should  be  arbitrated — Mr.  Thomas 
Raeburn  White. 


SHOULD  THE  PANAMA  TOLLS  OUESTION  BE 

ARBITRATED? 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  RAEBURN  WHITE 

The  question  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  so  comprehensively  and  so  ably  discussed 
by  Mr.  Tower,  relates  exclusively  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty.  The  United  States  has  asserted  a  construction  of  that 
treaty.  A  statute  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President.  That  statute  assumes  that  United  States  ves¬ 
sels  of  a  certain  class  may  be  allowed  to  pass  free  through  the 
Canal,  while  foreign  ships  are  charged  tolls.  It  has  vested  in 
the  Executive  power  to  fix  charges  of  traffic  in  accord  with  this 
construction.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  asserted  a 
contrary  construction.  “  You  cannot,  under  the  Treaty,”  says 
she,  “  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  ships  and  against  Brit¬ 
ish  ships.”  Here  is  a  sharply  defined  issue  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty.  How  shall  it  be  decided?  Great  Britain  requests 
that  it  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Assuming  that  the  United 
States  refuses  to  recede  from  her  position,  what  should  be  the 
answer  to  that  request? 

If  we  are  inclined  to  answer  it  in  the  negative,  we  are  imme- 
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diately  placed  on  the  defensive  when  Great  Britain  points  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1908,  between  the  two  countries, 
which  provides :  “  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature 
or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  *  *  *  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague 
*  *  *  provided  nevertheless  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  in¬ 
terests,  the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting 
states.”  Prima  facie  we  must  arbitrate  ,for  we  have  agreed  to 
do  it.  The  case  is  within  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  notwithstanding  the  treaty  we 
should  maintain  our  position  and  should  refuse  to  arbitrate. 
Let  us  examine  the  reasons  which  have  been  put  forward  in 
support  of  this  view.  # 

The  first  is  in  an  effort  to  escape  altogether  the  force  of  the 
arbitration  treaty.  It  is  said  no  international  difference  exists 
and,  therefore,  the  treaty  is  not  applicable;  that  the  matter  is 
exclusively  one  of  domestic  policy ;  that  we  own  the  Canal  and 
the  territory  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  no  other  nation 
has  any  right  to  inquire  whether  we  shall  charge  tolls  to  our  own 
vessels. 

This  argument  is  based  upon  a  fallacy.  It  is  not  a  domestic 
question.  We  do  not  own  the  Canal  in  any  private  or  exclusive 
sense.  It  is  a  great  international  waterway.  The  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  a  place  designed  by  nature  for  such  a  waterway,  and 
there  is  authority  in  International  Law  for  the  position  that 
one  nation,  even  if  absolute  owner  thereof,  could  not  exclude 
other  nations  from  equal  use  of  such  a  canal.  If  we  have  any 
rights  upon  the  Isthmus  at  all,  considering  the  way  in  which 
we  got  there,  it  is  on  the  theory  that  we  were  acting  not  for 
our  own  private  interests,  but  in  the  name  of  civilization  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  question,  therefore,  cannot  be 
one  of  domestic  policy. 

But  even  if  it  were  a  matter  of  domestic  policy  we  have  made 
it  an  international  matter  for  we  have  made  a  treaty  about  it. 
Even  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  becomes  international  in 
character,  if  two  nations  make  it  the  subject  of  a  treaty.  As  we 
have  agreed  with  Great  Britain  that  her  vessels  and  ours  shall 
use  the  Canal  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  an  international  ques¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  involved. 

But  in  the  second  place  it  is  said  that  if  we  must  admit  an 
international  question  is  involved,  then  rather  than  arbitrate  we 
will  abrogate  the  treaty,  and  an  act  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  bold  step,  also  calculated 
to  escape  the  binding  force  of  the  treaty.  But  can  it  be  done? 
By  this  I  do  not  mean,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  abrogate  the  treaty — of  course,  it  is  within  her  power — any 
sovereign  state  can  violate  her  obligations  if  she  chooses.  But 
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would  such  abrogation  be  sanctioned  by  international  law  or 
practice  or  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world?  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  A  treaty  of  a  permanent 
nature  between  two  nations  can  only  be  abrogated  contrary  to 
its  terms  where  it  plainly  contemplates  the  continued  existence 
of  conditions  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  Is  there  any  such 
pretense  here?  It  is  said  there  has  been  a  change  of  territorial 
sovereignty;  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  territory  owned  by  the 
United  States.  But  the  answer  to  this  contention  is  found  in 
the  treaty  itself,  which  in  Article  4  provides  that  “  it  is  agreed 
that  no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  canal  shall  affect  the  general  principle  of  neutralization 
or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  treaty.” 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration.  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  more  in  reality  than  a  mere  agreement  between  two 
nations.  It  was  an  adoption  of  a  system  of  rules  already  in 
force  for  the  conduct  of  the  only  other  international  waterway 
comparable  to  this — the  Suez  Canal;  a  system  of  rules  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  civilized  world  as  the  proper  system  for  governing 
such  a  waterway.  While  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  the  only  parties  to  the  treaty,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  as  they  are  the  two'  great  nations  dominating  the  western 
world,  the  other  nations  doubtless  assumed  that  their  interests 
were  sufficiently  protected  by  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States, 
concurred  in  by  Great  Britain,  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  should 
have  equal  treatment.  As  such  canals  are  considered  in  inter¬ 
national  law  as  existing  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  as  there  has  been  general  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  rules 
adopted  for  their  control,  these  rules  may  be  accepted  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  standard  of  conduct  for  this  class  of  cases  from 
which  a  state  cannot  depart  without  committing  a  breach  of 
the  “  modus  vivendi  ”  of  nations.  The  LJnited  States,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  abrogate  the  treaty  and  violate  the  guarantees 
hitherto  entered  into,  without  not  only  a  violation  of  her  agree¬ 
ment  with  England  but  also  a  clear  breach  of  international  good 
conduct,  which  would  give  rise  to  claims  for  reparation  from  yet 
other  nations. 

Thirdly,  admitting  the  binding  force  of  the  treaty,  it  is  said, 
and  this  is  the  point  raised  by  Secretary  Knox,  that  no  case 
for  arbitration  has  arisen  because  no  injury  has  yet  been  suf¬ 
fered.  This  objection  is  at  most  a  technicality,  which  does  not 
go  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  A  difference  has  arisen  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  the  very  case  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908,  and  there  is  no  valid 
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reason  why  it  should  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration  before 
rather  than  after  the  infliction  of  actual  injury.  Such  a  course 
would  certainly  tend  to  avoid  international  friction.  The  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  position  assumes  that  until  some  injury  has 
been  suffered  a  question  existing  between  two  nations  is  aca¬ 
demic  or  political  rather  than  legal,  and  that  political  questions 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  decided  by  courts  of  arbitration. 
But  even  if  the  question  be  political,  that  is  not  a  conclusive 
reason  or  indeed  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  arbitrated. 
The  Final  Acts  of  both  Hague  Conferences  expressly  state  that 
“  the  submission  to  arbitration  *  *  *  may  embrace  any  dis¬ 
putes,”  which  includes  political  disputes,  and  the  language  of 
the  Treaty  of  1908  in  providing  that  “  differences  *  *  *  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  ”  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  does  not  exclude  political  differences  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

But  aside  from  this  it  is  not  clear  that  no  injury  has  as  yet 
been  inflicted.  The  announcement  by  a  solemn  act  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  ITay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  by  the  United  States  is  in  effect  a  declaration  that  dis¬ 
crimination  can  legally  be  made  in  favor  of  United  States  ves¬ 
sels.  Although  no  vessels  have  yet  passed  through  the  Canal, 
and  no  discriminative  rates  have  actually  been  imposed  with 
consequent  effect  upon  commerce,  it  cannot  be  said  that  no 
injury  has  been  inflicted  by  this  declaration  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty.  Doubtless  preparations  are  now  being  made  in 
some  quarters  for  the  carrying  of  commerce  through  the  Canal, 
and  the  industries  engaged  in  preparing  for  such  commerce, 
either  in  the  building  of  ships  or  in  the  arranging  of  other  mat¬ 
ters  preliminary  thereto,  may  be  and  probably  have  been  unfa¬ 
vorably  affected.  The  contention  that  no  injury  has  been  suf¬ 
fered,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  additional 
reason  the  argument  based  on  this  thought  has  no  substantial 
basis. 

In  the  fourth  place  there  are  those  who  say  we  should  decline 
to  arbitrate  on  the  plea  that  the  question  is  one  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  we  should  seek  to  escape  on  the  ground  that  our  vital 
interests  are  involved,  and,  therefore,  we  are  within  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  Treaty  of  1908.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  the 
matter  we  should  consider  what  character  of  questions  we  have 
arbitrated  in  the  past,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain,  whether 
they  have  been  merely  petty  matters  or  of  as  great  importance 
as  that  now  before  us. 

The  history  of  arbitrations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  has  been  a  notable  one.  It  began  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1782.  A  vast  and  unknown 
wilderness  lay  between  the  settlements  of  the  United  States  and 
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Canada.  The  boundary  line  was  traced  through  that  wilderness 
by  the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  But  by  reason  of  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  accurate  maps, 
the  boundary  line  had  to  be  subsequently  fixed  in  almost  every 
part  either  by  arbitration  or  direct  negotiation.  At  the  eastern 
end  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary,  was  decided  in  1797  by  arbitration.  At  the  western 
end  the  long  dispute  was  ended  three-quarters  of  a  century  later, 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  the  San  Juan 
Water  boundary.  Much  of  the  boundary  line  between  these 
limits  and  these  dates  was  fixed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  comparison  with  these  mighty  problems,  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory,  effecting  the  vital 
interests  of  both  nations,  and  concerning  which  there  was  an 
earnest  discussion  if  not  an  acrimonious  controversy  for  a  period 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  how  small  seems  the  question 
whether  we  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  what  is  in  effect  a  small 
subsidy  to  a  limited  number  of  coasting  vessels. 

But  there  is  another  instance,  passing  over  the  numerous 
lesser  ones,  which  will  immediately  occur  to  your  minds.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  and  the  Alabama 
claims.  Only  twice  in  our  history  has  the  United  States  been 
so  nearly  in  conflict  with  Great  Britain  as  she  was  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  premature  recognition  of  the  belligerency 
of  the  Southern  States ;  the  cloud  of  blockade  runners  which  is¬ 
sued  from  British  ports,  carrying  arms  and  supplies  to  the 
Southern  armies ;  the  scarcely  veiled  sympathy  of  England  for 
the  South ;  the  destruction  of  United  States  shipping  by  vessels 
of  war  which  it  was  believed  had  been  fitted  out  in  British  ports, 
until,  as  Charles  Sumner  put  it,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
ocean  was  ablaze  from  these  pirate  ships, — all  these  things 
stirred  the  nation  to  the  depths  and  the  demand  for  redress  was 
insistent  and  uncompromising. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  position  of  Great  Britain. 
A  serious  claim  had  been  made  against  her;  a  charge  that  she 
had  violated  the  laws  of  neutrality ;  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
bad  faith — these  questions  affected  her  honor,  and  in  1865  Earl 
Russell,  who  was  then  conducting  the  correspondence  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  said  that  “  neither  of  the  questions  as  to  which 
arbitration  had  been  suggested  could  be  put  to  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  with  any  regard  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  British 
Crown  and  the  British  Nation.  Her  Majesty’s  government  are 
the  sole  guardians  of  their  own  honor.  They  cannot  admit  that 
they  have  acted  with  bad  faith  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  they 
professed.” 

Great  Britain  had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  yielding 
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to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  that  the  questions  at  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  But  she  yielded  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  questions  involved  her  honor  and  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  her  own 
citizens — she  yielded,  and  the  result  was  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  “the  noblest  spectacle  of  modern 
times,  in  which  two  great  and  powerful  nations,  gaining  in 
wisdom  and  self-control,  and  losing  nothing  in  patriotism  or  self- 
respect,  taught  the  world  that  the  magnitude  of  a  controversy 
need  not  be  a  bar  to  its  peaceful  solution.”* 

As  compared  with  the  issue  thus  submitted  and  decided,  how 
trivial,  how  less  than  trivial  seems  the  question  now  at  stake. 
It  does  not  concern  our  honor,  or  our  vital  interests,  as  those 
words  had  been  construed  by  us  in  cases  where  we  have  de¬ 
manded  arbitration  of  Great  Britain. 

Fifthly,  and  this  is  a  reason  not  based  upon  logical  but  solely 
upon  practical  grounds,  it  is  said  the  United  States  could  not  get 
a  fair  hearing  before  any  court  composed  of  judges  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  because  all  European  nations  are  interested  in 
the  controversy.  While  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  judges  of 
The  Hague  Court  would  intend  to  be  otherwise  than  fair  and 
impartial,  yet  the  danger  of  unconscious  bias  would  exist  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  contention.  A  discussion  thereof 
may  be  avoided,  however,  by  pointing  out  that  Gieat  Biitain 
has  not  requested  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal,  but  has  merely  suggested  that  it  be  arbitrated.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  she  would  not  consent  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  tribunal  in  any  way  which  would  be  fair  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  question  were  submitted 
to  a  court  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  judges  of  the  highest 
courts  of  England  and  America  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  and  probably  without  any  dissenting  opinions. 

Sixthly  and  lastly,  there  are  some  patriotic  gentlemen  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  out  of  it,  who  say  without  assigning  any  reasons  that 
we  will  not  arbitrate  but  will  decide  the  question  for  ourselves ; 
that  we  will  be  the  judge  in  our  own  cause.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  take  that  position.  We  have  claimed 
to  be,  and  have  been  the  leader  in  the  cause  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration.  It  has  been  our  especial  concern  almost  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  nation.  The  occasions  upon  which  Congresses 
and  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  and  other  officers  have 
urged  upon  the  world  the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  international  disputes  through  submission  to 
arbitration  could  scarcely  be  enumerated  in  the  time  allotted  to 
these  remarks. 

We  co-operated  in  establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 

*J.  B.  Moore  in  “The  U.  S.  and  International  Arbitration.” 
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national  Arbitration  at  The  Plague ;  we  took  a  leading  and  most 
honorable  part  in  the  effort  to  secure  from  the  Second  Plague 
Conference  the  establishment  of  a  real  international  court  of 
justice,  and  we  have  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon 
many  occasions,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  treaties  providing  for 
the  compulsory  submission  of  international  disputes  to  such 
courts. 

We  have  declared,  but  these  declarations  have  been  for  the 
most  part  mere  statements  of  abstract  principles ;  we  have  arbi¬ 
trated  but  these  arbitrations  have  been  almost  entirely  in  cases 
where  the  decision  was  not  within  our  own  power  and  where 
we  were  confident  we  would  win.  But  now,  when  the  first  real 
test  has  come — when  an  occasion  has  arisen  where  we  have  the 
power  to  say  we  will  be  the  judge  of  our  own  conduct  and 
where  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  would  win,  if  we  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration — what  are  we  about  to  do?  Are  we  about 
to  renounce  all  our  previous  professions?  Although  we  have 
insisted  that  others  should  submit  our  claims  against  them  to 
arbitration,  are  we  now  about  to  refuse  them  the  same  justice 
we  demanded?  To  do  this  would  violate  our  solemn  contract  to 
arbitrate  questions  of  this  character,  would  convict  us  of  in¬ 
sincerity  in  our  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  would  so  injure  our  prestige  that  we  could  not 
with  hope  of  success,  undertake  further  efforts  in  this  field.  I 
cannot  believe  the  American  people  will  so  decree.  We  have 
not  been  hypocritical  in  our  professions ;  when  we  have  said, 
as  we  have  said  on  many  occasions,  that  we  believe  international 
questions  should  be  decided  in  the  judicial  chamber,  rather  than 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  we  have  meant  what  we  said,  and  as 
we  have  insisted  upon  the  application  of  this  principle  to  others, 
we  will  insist  upon  its  application  to  ourselves. 

Our  country’s  greatness  has  consisted  not  in  the  size  of  its 
fleets  or  armies,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  high  ideals  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing  and  the  keeping  of  contracts  among  the  nations. 
We  must  continue  to  maintain  and  practice  those  ideals  if  we 
would  continue  to  receive  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mankind. 
We  must  be  willing  to  submit  disputes  to  arbitration,  even 
though  in  danger  of  losing,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  and  our 
traditional  policy  demands  that  we  should  do  so.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  a  well  known  scholar 
whose  studies  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal,  embodied  in  the 
report  which  he  has  made  as  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  government,  have  been  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
government  has  built,  so  far,  its  policy  of  management.  I  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Emory  R.  John¬ 
son,  Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.. 
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THE  COUNTRY’S  INTEREST  IN  TOLLS  UPON 

COASTWISE  SHIPPING 

ADDRESS  OF  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  PH.D. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  achievement  of  our  engineers  at  Panama  is 
a  source  of  national  pride,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  that  the  administration  of  the  Canal  shall  be 
as  creditable  to  our  country  as  its  construction  has  been ;  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  operation  of  the  Canal  shall 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  nation  and  of 
all  countries  the  world  over. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  the  policy  of  exempting  the 
coastwise  carriers  from  toll  payment  are  questions  that  are  being 
earnestly  debated.  The  issues  involved  concern  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries ;  it  is  the  belief  of  a  large  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  issues  involve  the  nation’s 
honor ;  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  an  apparently  increasing  num¬ 
ber  that  the  controversy  over  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty-  has 
arisen  because  of  the  granting  of  an  unjustifiable  subsidy  to  the 
owners  of  coastwise  vessels. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
nor  could  I  do  so  with  propriety.  It  is  well  known  that  two 
views  are  held  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  treaty.  One  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  treaty  is  that  it  provides  for  the  use  of  the  Canal 
under  the  same  conditions  by  vessels  of  all  flags,  American  and 
foreign ;  that  the  principle  of  the  equal  and  neutral  use  of  the 
Canal  as  broadly  established  by  Article  8  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850,  was  incorporated  without  impairment  in  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 ;  and  that  we  have  promised  by 
that  agreement  to  treat  the  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  our 
country  the  same  as  we  treat  vessels  under  the  British  or  other 
foreign  flags. 

The  other  view  entertained  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  is  that  by  it  the  United  States  formulated  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  other  than  the  United  States 
in  their  use  of  the  Canal ;  that  the  United  States  by  this  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  guaranteed  to  treat  vessels  under  the  British 
flag  as  favorably  as  the  vessels  under  the  flags  of  other  foreign 
nations.  Those  who  hold  this  view  of  the  treaty  contend  that 
Congress  did  not  violate  the  treaty  in  exempting  the  owners  of 
coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

Article  3,  Section  1,  of  the  Treaty,  declares  that: 

The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the 
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conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions 
and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

The  British  government  holds  that  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
treaty  obligate  the  United  States  to  charge  the  same  tolls  on 
vessels  of  American  ownership  and  registry  as  are  levied  upon 
vessels  registered  in  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries, 
and  the  British  government  requests  that  should  this  view  not 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  the  meaning  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908. 

It  must  be  especially  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  that  both  ex-President  Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt 
have  declared  themselves  unequivocally  in  favor  of  submitting 
to  arbitration  the  meaning  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  if 
the  question  at  issue  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations. 

Another  way  of  setting  at  rest  the  present  controversy  is  to 
repeal  the  toll  exemption  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
August  24,  1912.  Bills  to  repeal  that  clause  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Thus, 
while  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  is  carrying 
on  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  Congress  is  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  wise  to  repeal  the  toll  exemption  clause 
and  thus  to  remove  all  cause  of  international  controversy. 

As  between  arbitration  of  the  question  of  the  exemption  of 
the  owners  of  the  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of  Pan¬ 
ama  tolls,  and  the  repeal  of  the  toll  exemption  clause  of  the 
Canal  Act,  the  latter  course  seems  the  simpler  and  the  wiser 
one  to  pursue.  If  we  arbitrate  and  lose,  we  must  either  return 
the  tolls  that  have  been  collected  or  make  some  other  equivalent 
compensation  for  the  tolls  collected  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  henceforth  either  charge  no  tolls  or  collect  the  same  tolls 
on  all  vessels  using  the  Canal.  If  we  arbitrate  and  win,  we 
will  but  have  established  our  right  to  pursue  a  policy  which  is, 
at  least,  of  doubtful  wisdom. 

Whatever  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  may  ultimately  be  held 
to  mean,  the  policy  of  exempting  the  owners  of  the  coastwise 
ships  from  Canal  tolls  should  be  decided  upon  its  merits.  Al¬ 
though  it  be  admitted  that  the  international  bearings  of  the 
question  are  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  moment, 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  coastwise  toll  exemption  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  policy  ought  to  receive  careful  consideration.  Indeed, 
there  seems  special  reason  for  calling  attention  to  the  economic 
and  financial  effects  of  toll  exemption  and  of  urging  that  those 
effects  be  carefully  studied. 

The  American  people  will  insist  that  our  treaty  obligations, 
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whatever  they  may  be,  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  national  con¬ 
science  may  be  relied  upon  ultimately  to  require  our  government 
to  maintain  our  honor  among  nations.  In  the  treaty  of  1908, 
we  agieed  with  Great  Britain  that  “  differences  which  may  arise 
of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.”  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  our  country  will  live  up  to  the  principle 
established  by  this  treaty.  Diplomatic  negotiation,  or  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  will 
eventually  adjust  the  international  question;  but  our  course  con¬ 
cerning  toll  exemption  as  a  domestic  policy  must  be  determined 
by  our  judgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public;  and,  in  this  case,  a  sober  second  judgment  must  deter¬ 
mine  our  final  decision. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  urge  upon  this  audience  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  business  principles  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will  be  accepted  by  you  as  axio¬ 
matic  that  the  United  States  Government  should  operate  the 
canal  in  a  businesslike  way ;  that  the  tolls  charged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as  will  stimulate  traffic 
and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  owners  of  the  waterway 
against  an  annual  deficit.  If  it  were  a  private  enterprise,  you 
would  insist  upon  its  being  managed,  if  possible,  so  as  to  yield 
its  owners  a  profit ;  but  the  canal  being  a  government  undertak- 
ing,  you  would  probably  deem  it  wise  to  collect  such  revenues 
as  are  needed  to  meet  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
interest  charges,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  return  to  the  treasury  the  sum  invested  in  the  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  authorized  the 
President  to  fix  the  tolls  within  a  maximum  limit  of  $1.25  per 
net  vessel  ton ;  and  the  President,  acting  in  accordance  with  that 
law,  has  established  a  schedule  of  tolls  which  impose  a  charge 
of  $1.20  per  net  ton  upon  merchant  vessels  and  50  cents  per 
displacement  ton  upon  warships.  These  tolls  are  reasonable  and 
are  within  what  the  traffic  will  readily  bear.  They  put  the  Suez 
and  Panama  Canals  upon  an  even  footing  as  competitors  for  the 
trade  between  the  countries  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Orient.  They  will  not  divert  from  the  Canal  route 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  They 
would  amount  to  but  a  small  part  of  the  saving  effected  by  the 
Panama  Canal  for  ships  making  voyages  between  the  two  sea¬ 
boards  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  tolls  of  $1.20  per 
net  ton  upon  merchant  vessels  would  be  equivalent  to  an  average 
of  only  about  60  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  carried  through  the 
canal  bv  freight  vessels;  for  freight  steamers  have  an  average 
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lading  of  i}^  to  2^4  tons  of  cargo  for  each  net  vessel  ton.  The 
uses  of  the  word  ton  are  confusing;  but  a  ton  of  ocean  freight 
means  either  2,240  pounds  or  40  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  a 
vessel  ton  means  100  cubic  feet.  It  is  usually  possible  to  stow 
between  two  and  three  tons  of  freight  in  a  space  of  100  cubic 
feet. 

Doubtless  all  will  agree  that  the  Canal  ought  not  to  be  a 
continuing  burden  upon  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
It  should  be  made  commercially  self-supporting,  if  that  can  be 
done  without  unduly  restricting  the  usefulness  of  the  water¬ 
way  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  trade  of 
the  world.  The  canal  will  have  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  least  $375,000,000.  The  interest  and  principal  of  this 
investment  must  be  paid  either  from  the  funds  secured  by 
general  taxes  or  from  the  revenues  derived  from  canal  tolls. 
Political  prudence  as  well  as  sound  methods  of  public  financier¬ 
ing  make  it  advisable  to  require  those  who  derive  immediate 
benefit  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  pay  a  reasonable  toll  for  the 
use  of  the  waterway.  The  United  States  should  conserve  its 
revenues.  They  are  required  in  ever  larger  amounts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  public  health,  for  public  works  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  power  and  naval  prestige  of  the 
United  States.  Taxes  must  inevitably  increase,  and  if  the  bur¬ 
den  of  carrying  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
federal  treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  instead  of 
upon  the  producers,  traders,  and  shipowners  who  make  profit¬ 
able  use  of  the  Canal  in  carrying  on  their  business,  the  reasons 
must  be  clear  and  convincing. 

It  is  estimated  that  $19,250,000  will  be  required  annually  to 
make  the  Canal  commercially  self-sustaining.  This  total  is 
made  up  of  $3,500,000  for  operating  and  maintenance  expenses, 
$500,000  for  sanitation  and  zone  government,  $250,000  which  is 
the  annuity  payable  to  Panama  under  the  treaty  of  1903, 
$11,250,000  to  pay  3%  on  the  $375,000,000  invested  in  the 
Canal,  and  $3,750,000  for  an  amortization  fund  of  1%  per 
annum  upon  the  cost  of  the  Canal. 

The  revenues  to  meet  these  expenses  must  be  secured  from 
the  tonnage  using  the  Canal.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
first  year  or  two  of  the  Canal’s  operation  the  annual  net  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  passing  through  the  Canal  will  amount  to  about 
10,500,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  about  1,000,000  net  tons  will 
consist  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  further  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  that  is,  in  1925,  the  total  net  tonnage  of  shipping  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Canal  annually  will  be  about  17,000,000  tons, 
of  which  at  least  2,000,000  tons  will  be  contributed  by  the  coast¬ 
wise  shipping. 
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It  is  thus  possible  that  about  $12,600,000  per  annum  might  be 
secured  from  tolls  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
Canal’s  operation,  if  all  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  were 
required  to  pay  the  tolls  fixed  by  the  President  in  his  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  November  13,  1912.  If  the  Panama  Canal  Act  stands 
unamended  and  the  coastwise  shipping  is  exempted  from  tolls, 
the  initial  receipts  from  the  Canal  will  probably  amount  to  less 
than  $10,500,000  per  annum. 

The  total  traffic  in  1925  will  presumably  amount  to  about 
17,000,000  net  tons.  In  all  probability  the  rate  of  tolls  will  by 
that  time,  have  been  reduced  to  $1.00  per  net  ton  upon  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  charge  higher  tolls  at 
Panama  than  are  levied  at  Suez..  The  tolls  at  Suez  are  now 
$1.20  per  net  ton  and  they  have  been  reduced  four  times  during 
the  past  decade.  It  is  probable  that  the  prophecy  of  de  Lesseps 
will  be  realized  and  that  the  Suez  tolls  will,  within  a  few  years, 
be  brought  down  to  5  francs,  about  $1.00  per  net  ton.  There 
is  thus  a  possible  aggregate  revenue  of  $17,000,000  per  annum 
in  1925,  obtainable  from  canal  tolls,  if  all  ships  are  required 
to  pay  the  dues.  The  exemption  of  the  coastwise  shipping  will 
reduce  the  revenue  in  1925  to  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  or  to 
less  than  the  estimated  annual  outlay  for  operation,  Zone  sani¬ 
tation,  and  government,  the  Panama  annuity  and  the  interest 
on  the  amount  invested  in  the  Canal.  The  revenues  would  yield 
no  surplus  for  betterments  and  nothing  for  the  amortization  of 
the  $375, 000,000  or  more  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  have  paid  for  the  Canal. 

These  calculations  indicate  clearly  that  the  United  States  will 
need  to  collect  tolls  from  the  owners  of  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  American  coastwise  trade  in  order  to  secure  revenues  large 
enough  to  meet  the  Canal’s  current  expenses  and  its  capital 
charges.  The  United  States  can  be  justified  in  relieving  the 
coastwise  carriers  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  and  thus  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  canal  revenues  by  $18,000,000  or  $20,000,000  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  operation  of  the  waterway,  only  upon 
the  condition  that  the  general  public  rather  than  the  owners  of 
the  coastwise  vessels,  will  profit  from  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  Who  will  gain  by  toll  exemption,  the  coast¬ 
wise  carriers  or  the  general  public  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  upon  this  question  is 
the  testimony  of  men  who  make  or  control  rates.  The  manager 
of  a  large  steamship  company  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  seaboards  of  the  United  States  remarked  that  “  it  has 
always  been  my  theory  that  the  ship  rather  than  the  shipper 
paid  the  tolls.”  The  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  who  is  a  practical  railroad  man  as  well  as  an 
experienced  steamship  man,  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
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mittee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  last  year  that  the  tolls  on  the 
coastwise  shipping  will  be  an  operating  expense  that  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  carrier.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  corporations  of  the  United  States,  a  corporation 
that  operates  a  large  fleet  of  ocean  steamers,  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  rates  of  freight  between  the  two  seaboards  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  tolls  upon  coastwise  shipping.. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  theory  that  transportation  charges 
are  fixed  primarily  with  reference  to  what  the  shipper  can  afford 
to  pay — what  the  traffic  will  bear — and  only  secondarily  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  service.  Carriers,  whether  by  rail  or 
by  water,  cannot  disregard  the  costs  of  the  service,  but  they 
make  their  rates  such  as  they  think  shippers  can  afford  to  pay. 

You  also  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  steamship  lines  when 
operating  between  common  termini  to  adjust  their  rates  and 
services  by  conferences.  The  relation  of  the  coastwise  steam¬ 
ship  companies  with  each  other  will  be  so  regulated  in  their 
conferences  that  their  charges  will  tend  to  be  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  that  is,  what  shippers  will  pay  to  have  their  goods 
transported  by  water  instead  of  by  rail.  The  tendency  of  the 
coastwise  carriers  operating  through  the  canal  will  be  to  adjust 
their  charges  with  reference  to  the  schedules  of  railroad  rates. 
In  other  words,  the  charges  of  the  steamship  lines  will  not  be 
based  upon  the  costs  of  service,  including  the  tolls,  but  will  be 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Thus,  whether  there  be  tolls  or  not, 
the  rates  paid  by  shippers  patronizing  the  coastwise  lines  will 
be  the  same. 

The  exceptionally  large  producers  and  traders  who  ship  goods 
in  vessels  which  they  own  or  charter  will,  it  is  true,  enjoy  lower 
transportation  charges  between  the  two  seaboards  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  government  relieves  them  from  the  payment  of 
Panama  tolls ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  railroads  compete  with  char¬ 
tered  vessels  for  lumber,  coal,  ore,  and  similar  traffic,  the  Canal 
tolls  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  railroads.  This  advantage, 
however,  will  be  more  theoretical  than  real,  for  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  railroads  can  compete  with  the  carriers  by  water 
for  bulk  cargoes  of  lumber,  coal,  ore,  and  similar  products. 
The  railroads  will  be  obliged  to  allow  that  traffic  to  go  by  water 
and  the  charter  rates  on  that  traffic  will  not  be  affected  by  rail 
competition. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  canal  upon  railroad  rates,  the 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  will  be  subject  to 
rail  and  water  competition.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 
transcontinental  railroads  maintain  their  schedule  of  rates  they 
may  possibly  lose  one-tenth  of  their  through  traffic  to  the  coast¬ 
wise  carriers.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to 
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allow  a  portion  of  the  traffic  that  might,  by  active  rate  competi¬ 
tion,  be  held  to  the  rails  to  be  shipped  coastwise  through  the 
Canal.  It  will  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads  to 
maintain  profitable  rates  upon  their  traffic  as  a  whole  than  to 
disturb  their  intricate  rate  structure  for  the  sake  of  holding  that 
small  portion  of  their  traffic  for  which  the  water  carriers  may 
possibly  compete. 

Briefly  stated,  the  rates  on  traffic  handled  by  regular  steam¬ 
ship  lines  between  the  two  seaboards  will  be  but  slightly  afifected 
by  Canal  tolls.  Only  such  producers  and  traders  as  use  vessels 
which  they  own  or  charter  for  the  shipment  of  full  cargoes  will 
profit  by  the  exemption  of  the  coastwise  shipping  from  tolls. 
Probably  99  out  of  every  100  shippers  will  pay  the  same  rates 
whether  there  be  tolls  or  not.  If  the  regular  steamship  lines 
are  required  to  pay  Panama  tolls,  their  payments  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  a  part  of  their  operating  expenses  which  will  thus 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tolls.  If  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tolls  they  will  thereby 
receive  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tolls  not  collected 
by  the  government. 

The  policy  of  toll  exemption  for  the  owners  of  the  coastwise 
ships  was  urged  upon  Congress  by  appeals  to  patriotism.  It  was 
held  to  be  a  duty  to  aid  the  merchant  marine  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag ;  and  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  toll  exemption  was 
granted  to  the  owners  of  coastwise  ships.  No  assistance  has 
been  given  vessels  serving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  carriers  that  have  been  given  this  subsidy  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  coastwise  traffic ;  no  foreign-owned  ships  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  domestic  trade.  Was  the  subsidy  necessary  or  is  it 
justifiable  ? 

Senator  Root  in  the  eloquent  and  forceful  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Senate  January  21,  characterized  the  coastwise 
shipping  business  as  “  the  most  highly  and  absolutely  protected 
special  industry  in  the  United  States.”  This  industry,  moreover, 
is  prosperous,  not  languishing.  There  are  over  3,500,000  gross 
tons  of  ships  enrolled  for  the  domestic  trade,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards.  J  here  was  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  38 
per  cent  during  the  decade  ending  in  1911,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  cause  a  large  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
coastwise  fleet.  It  would  seem  that  our  navigation  laws  now 
give  the  shipping  owned  by  the  coastwise  carriers  sufficient  aid 
and  protection.  At  least,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  coast¬ 
wise  steamship  companies  to  show  need  of  further  assistance. 

In  advocating  the  policy  of  adhering  to  business  principles  in 
the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  not  recommended 
that  the  rate  of  tolls  should  be  high.  Indeed,  the  schedule  of 
charges  fixed  by  the  President  establishes  relatively  low  rates — 
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rates  that  will  not  unduly  restrict  the  use  of  the  Canal.  The 
owners  of  the  vessels  that  serve  the  coastwise  trade  will  derive 
greater  benefit  fioin  the  Canal  than  will  the  owners  of  any 
other  vessels.  Rates  double  those  established  by  the  President 
might  be  imposed  without  preventing  the  Canal  from  being- 
used  by  the  coastwise  carriers.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
just  that  those  who  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  Canal  should  pay  reasonable  tolls.  (Applause.} 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  which  we  are  discussing  this 
morning  is  so  full  of  interest,  and  so  large,  that  it  extends  to 
the  whole  American  people.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  us  that 
we  have  present  a  gentleman  who  comes  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  order  to  express  the  opinion  held  by  himself,  and  those  whom 
he  represents,  on  this  subject.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  to  you  the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Member  of 
Congress  from  California. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  CONTROL 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 

No  patriotic  American  would  countenance  the  violation  by 
this  country  of  a  sacred  treaty  obligation.  On  the  other  hand 
would  not  the  citizen  be  lacking  in  patriotism  who  would  hastily 
and  without  most  careful  and  painstaking  investigation  blindF 
accept  an  interested  foreign  nation's  interpretation  of  a  dis¬ 
puted  treaty,  a  construction  that  would  not  only  deprive  this 
country  for  all  time  of  most  important  commercial  advantages, 
but  would  be  a  surrender  of  invaluable  rights  affecting  the  very 
safety  of  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  charged  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  tolls  was  before  Congress  that  the  question 
o  our  treaty  obligations  was  not  given  the  proper  consideration. 

I  he  truth  is,  and  I  challenge  a  denial  because  the  record  bears 
me  out,  that  no  question  has  been  before  Congress  in  years  in 
whicn  greater  interest  was  manifested  and  upon  which  more 
exhaustive  debate  was  had. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  March  16,  1912.  I  pre¬ 
sented  on  March  20  the  minority  report  which  upheld  the  right 
of  the  United  States  government  to  pass  free  of  toll  its  own 
ships  ps  well  as  American  coastwise  ships.  Copies  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  House  accompanied  with  a  letter  calling  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  toll  section.  It  was  not  until  May  21,  two 
2nonths  later,  that  the  toll  provision  was  voted  upon.  While  the 
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bill  was  actually  considered  in  the  House  but  six  days,  the  time 
allotted  was  longer  than  usually  accorded  measures  other  than 
great  appropriation  bills.  The  chief  debate  was  upon  the  toll 
provision  which  naturally  provoked  a  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
comitant  question  of  our  treaty  obligations.  The  amendment 
providing  free  tolls  for  our  American  coastwise  ships  was 
adopted  on  roll-call  by  a  majority  of  19.  This  vote  carries  with 
it  a  particular  significance  when  we  consider  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  opposed  free  tolls,  which 
made  the  fight  more  difficult  owing  to  the  inclination  of  members 
to  follow  committee  recommendations  as  a  matter  of  regularity. 
Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  vote  was  taken  before 
either  the  national  platforms  of  the  Democratic  or  Progres¬ 
sive  Parties  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  free  tolls  for 
American  coastwise  ships. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  and  on  May  24  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals.  It  was  not 
reported  from  that  committee  until  June  12,  and  did  not  finally 
pass  the  Senate  until  August  9.  In  the  meantime  this  Govern¬ 
ment  was  officially  notified  of  Great  Britain’s  protest.  The  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  the  provision  favoring  free  tolls  for  American 
coastwise  ships  was  44  in  favor  to  11  against,  a  decisive  ma¬ 
jority  of  33.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  even  more  exhaus¬ 
tive  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  House,  and  both  in  the 
Senate  and  House  there  was  not  a  member  who  voted  for  the 
exemption  who  was  not  firmly  convinced,  after  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  would  not  be 
in  contravention  of  any  treaty  obligation.  I  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  that  in  the  House  many  voted  against  the  ex¬ 
emption  because  opposed  to  the  policy,  but  still  held  strongly 
to  the  belief  that  our  treaty  obligations  did  not  prevent  us 
from  favoring  our  own  ships  if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  which  provides 
for  “  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  and  operation  ”  of 
this  American  waterway  is  objected  to  by  Great  Britain — 

First.  Because  of  certain  language  contained  in  section  5, 
which  provides  in  fixing  tolls  that  the  rate  may  be  less  for 
“  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  than  the  estimated 
proportionate  cost  of  the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  canal.”  The  significance  of  this  language  is  that  it  reserves 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  pass  through  this  canal,  con¬ 
structed  through  what  is  practically  American  territory,  and 
which  will  have  cost  our  Government  over  $400,000,000  before 
completed,  its  own  ships  of  war  and  other  Government  vessels 
free  of  toll.  It  also  leaves  open  for  the  future  determination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  question  of  favoring 
American  ships  utilizing  the  canal  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
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President,  however,  in  his  Panama  Canal  proclamation  of  No¬ 
vember  13,  1912,  fixed  the  same  rate  of  toll  for  American  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade  as  for  foreign  ships. 

Second.  Great  Britain  objects  to  the  language  of  this  same 
section  by  which  we  fulfill  our  treaty  obligations  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  in  accordance  with  article  19  of  that  conven¬ 
tion,  permitting  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  “  to 
transport  over  the  canal  its  vessels  and  its  munitions  of  war  in 
such  vessels  at  all  times  without  the  payment  of  tolls.” 

Third.  Great  Britain  further  objects  to  the  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  tolls  of  “  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  of  the  United  States.” 

Fourth.  It  is  attempted  to  limit  and  restrict  our  power  even 
to  remit  tolls  as  is  done  by  certain  foreign  nations  using  the 
Suez  Canal,  although  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  according  to 
the  British  note  of  November  14,  1912,  aimed  “  at  carrying  out 
the  neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
same  regime  as  the  Suez  Canal.” 

Fifth.  Section  11  of  the  act,  which  seeks  to  prevent  railroad 
control  of  this  waterway  is  questioned  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
because  of  the  fear  that  its  provisions  may  apply,  as  they  un¬ 
questionably  do  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Canadian  trans-continental 
railroads  which  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  of  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up  the  British  objections,  we  are  denied  the  right  to 
pass  free  of  toll  our  own  battleships  and  other  Government  ves¬ 
sels  ;  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  traffic  the  ships  of  England  cannot  now  engage  must 
pay  a  toll  in  passing  through  this  American  waterway ;  we  are 
virtually  asked  to  violate  our  treaty  obligations  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama;  there  is  a  practical  denial  of,  or  at  least  an 
attempt  to  limit,  our  right  to  follow  at  Panama  the  practice  of 
foreign  nations  in  remitting  tolls  to  merchant  ships  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  thus  placing  this  country  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
finally,  in  reference  to  the  excellent  provisions  of  section  11,  we 
ace  threatened  with  a  protest  if  Canadian  steamships  owned 
by  Canadian  railroads,  which  railroads  have  voluntarily  come 
under  the  interstate  commerce  act  and  thus  subjected  themselves 
to  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations  as  American  railroads, 
are  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  laws.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
striking  example  of  inconsistency?  Equality  of  treatment  de¬ 
manded  for  British  shipowners  in  sharing  benefits,  but  a  protest 
against  equal  treatment  when  the  act  imposes  restrictions  apply¬ 
ing  to  American  shipowners ! 

I  call  attention  in  detail  to  these  British  objections  because 
there  are  evidently  many  citizens  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  protest  refers  only  to  the  exemption  of  American  coast- 
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wise  ships.  By  this  brief  statement  it  can  be  appreciated  that 
the  protest  is  more  far-reaching  and  consequential. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Washington  that  the  British  pro¬ 
test  was  due  to  the  action  of  Canadian  railroad  officials.  Prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  first  English  note  certain  government  of¬ 
ficials  of  Canada  visited  England,  and  we  were  informed  by 
cable  dispatches  printed  in  the  newspapers  that  they  took  up 
this  question  with  particular  reference  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  ii,  the  railroad  section.  Of  course,  they  had  the  sympathy 
and  active  support  of  American  transcontinental  railroad  inter¬ 
ests,  which  interests  are  now  engaged  in  urging  the  repeal  of 
the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  canal  act,  namely,  sections  5 
and  11.  I  am  fair  and  frank  enough  to  admit  that  many  excel¬ 
lent  citizens,  advocates  of  peace — and  I  am  a  peace  advocate 
and  in  favor  of  arbitration,  as  I  will  show  later — favor  repeal 
because  of  the  belief,  and  in  some  instances  solely  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  certain  Americans,  that  we  have  violated  a  treaty. 
I  am  constrained  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
representatives  of  powerful  interests  favoring  repeal  who  are 
crying  “  live  up  to  our  treaty  obligations/'  but  who  are,  I  fear, 
far  less  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  question  than  they  are  in 
the  more  important  consideration  of  preventing  the  canal  from 
becoming  too  great  a  competitor  of  the  trans-continental  rail¬ 
roads. 

Article  3,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  which 
it  is  claimed  we  violate,  reads  as  follows : 

“  That  the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and 
of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or 
otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable.” 

I  have  always  contended  that  this  section  simply  bound  us 
as  the  owners  of  the  Canal  to  treat  all  foreign  nations  fairly, 
preventing  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  foreign  nation  as 
against  another.  The  use  of  the  words  “  vessels  of  war  ”  to 
my  mind  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  word  “  vessels  ”  referred 
exclusively  to  foreign  nations,  for  it  is  inconceivable  and  a 
reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty  that 
the  United  States  would  foreclose  its  right  to  pass  free  of  toll 
through  its  own  waterway  warships  as  well  as  lighthouse  ten¬ 
ders,  revenue  cutters,  transports,  and  other  craft.  Realizing 
the  force  of  this  argument  the  opponents  of  exemption  now  say 
that  we  must  consider  this  section  in  connection  with  certain 
language  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (which  many  had  sup¬ 
posed  was  superseded  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  convention),  con¬ 
tained  in  article  8,  which  still  compels  us  to  carry  the  burden 
of  that  instrument.  What  is  the  meaning  of  neutralization? 
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Many  authorities  contend,  and  I  think  rightfully,  that  neutrali¬ 
zation  cannot,  by  any  strained  construction,  be  inferred  to  mean 
conditions  of  traffic,  but  relates  only  to  conditions  of  war. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  the  Senate  understood  that 
the  words  “  all  nations  ”  included  the  United  States,  and  with 
this  conception  of  the  treaty  voted  down  an  amendment  which, 
in  specific  language,  reserved  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
exempt  American  coastwise  ships  from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
They  neglect  to  mention  that  several  amendments  were  deci¬ 
sively  rejected  that  permitted  us  to  fortify  the  Canal,  their 
rejection  being  due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  Senators  that  we 
had  that  right  without  such  a  provision.  Evidence  which  I  will 
now  submit  proves  that  the  same  opinion  prevailed  touching 
our  right  to  exempt  American  coastwise  shipping. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Senator  Bard,  who  resides  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  conclusive.  I  will  read  the  following  extracts 
from  this  letter: 

“  When  my  amendment  was  under  consideration  it  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  (the  italics  are  his)  by  Senators  that  even  without  that  specific 
provision  the  rules  of  the  treaty  would  not  prevent  our  Government  from 
treating  the  canal  aspart  of  our  coast  line,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
construed  as^  a  restriction  of  our  interstate  commerce,  forbidding  the  dis¬ 
crimination  in  charges  for  tolls  in  favor  of  our  coastwise  trade,  and  this 
conviction  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.’, 

We  will  not  rest  our  case  in  this  particular  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  amendment,  but  will  quote  a  Senator 
who  voted  against  the  amendment,  no  less  an  illustrious  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  than  Hon.  Llenry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  one 
of  the  ii  Senators  who  voted  last  year  against  exempting  coast¬ 
wise  ships,  so  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  disinterested  witness. 
I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  17,  1912: 

“Mr.  Lodge:  Mr.  President,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  in  London  when 
the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  made,  and,  although  the  draft  was 
sent  from  this  country,  that  treaty  was  really  made  in  London.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  show  that  I  had  some  familiarity  with  the  formulation  as 
well  as  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  When  the  treaty  was  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  charge  of  it  and 
reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

“  The  . second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  as  Senators  will  remember,  em¬ 
bodied,  in  substance,  the  amendments  which  the  Senate  had  made  to  the 
first  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  England  had  refused  to  accept  those  amend¬ 
ments,  and  then  the  second  treaty  was  made  embodying  in  principle  all  for 
which  the  Senate  had  contended. 

“When  I  reported  that  treaty  my  own  impression  was  that  it  left  the 
United  States  in  complete  control  of  the  tolls  upon  its  own  vessels.  I  did 
not  suppose  then  that  there  was  any  limitation  upon  our  right  to  charge 
such  tolls  as  we  pleased  upon  our  own  vessels,  or  that  we  were  included 
in  the  phrase  ‘  all  nations.’  ” 

Again,  on  July  20,  1912,  Senator  Lodge  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  reiteration  of  this  view: 
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“  1  voted  against  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was  unnecessary ;  that  the  right 
to  fix  tolls,  if  we  built  the  canal  or  it  was  built  under  our  auspices,  was 
undoubted.  I  know  that  was  the  view  taken  by  the  then  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  certainly  so  stated  on  the  floor.  *  *  * 

“  I  personally  have  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  matter  of  fixing  tolls 
must  necessarily  be  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  when  I  referred  to  our 
going  to  The  Hague  as  useless  I  did  not  mean  because  our  case  was  not 
a  good  one.  I  meant  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  could  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  have  a  disinterested  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  It  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  every  other  nation  involved  to  prevent  our  fixing  the  tolls  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  own  wishes.  *  *  *  I  know  that  was  my  opinion  and  the 

opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
time.” 

Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  present  when  the  Bard 
amendment  was  voted  upon,  holds  similar  views,  as  here  set 
forth,  and  I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  17. 
1912 : 

“  I  know  I  was  here  at  the  time,  although  I  do  not  recall  all  of  the 
speeches.  But  while  some  of  us  voted  insisting,  in  some  instances,  that 
these  things  should  be  explicit  and  in  others  voting  with  the  majority 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  covered  anyhow.  I  believe,  both  with 
reference  to  the  coastwise  trade  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  fortification,  that  many  of  the  votes  cast  against  those  ex¬ 
press  provisions  were  cast  upon  the  theory  that  without  them  we  never¬ 
theless  had  the  right  to  do  them. 

“Mr.  O’Gorman  :  That .  the  provisions  were  unnecessary? 

“Mr.  Clapp:  Yes;  that  they  were  unnecessary.” 

Senator  Perkins,  then  and  still  a  member,  stated  in  the  Senate 
on  August  6,  1912; 

“  I  wish  to  state  that  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  was  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was,  as  is  conceded 
by  all,  an  authority  on  international  law,  and  took  the  view  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  that  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  is  no  question  about  it  that  the  rules  we  did  make  were 
to  govern  other  nations  than  ourselves.” 

As  I  have  already  set  forth,  the  British  note  of  November 
14,  1912,  protests  against  article  19  of  our  treaty  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama,  proclaimed  in  1904.  For  over  eight  years 
there  was  no  protest  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  this 
alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  ships  of  Panama.  Why 
this  belated  protest,  might  we  ask?  The  answer  is  plain.  The 
contention  of  Great  Britain  would  become  untenable  as  to  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  if  exception  was  not  taken  to  the  Penama  treaty. 

*  Senator  Root,  while  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  which  permitted  that  Republic 
to  pass  through  the  Canal — 

“  Troops,  material  of  war,  and  ships  of  war  without  paying  any  duty 
to  the  United  States,  even  in  the  case,  of  an  international  war  between 
Colombia  and  another  country.” 
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It  was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  but  rejected  by  Colom¬ 
bia.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  then  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  presumably  did  not  consider  the  Colombian 
convention  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  although 
England  now  claims  that  a  similar  treaty  with  Panama  is  in 
contravention  of  treaty  rights. 

One  phase  of  this  canal  controversy  has  been  directly  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  question 
of  exempting  coastwise  ships.  Mr.  Justice  White,  now  Chief 
Justice,  wrote  the  opinion.  It  is  the  case  of  Olson  v.  Smith 
(195  U.  S.,  332),  in  which  the  court  held  that  the  State  law 
exempting  American  coastwise  vessels  from  pilotage  charges 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  which  provided  that  “  no 
higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any  ports 
of  the  United  State  on  British  vessels  than  those  payable  in 
the  same  port  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.”  The  point  of 
this  decision  bearing  upon  the  present  question  at  issue,  namely, 
the  contention  that  British  ships  would  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  the  canal  act  because  they  are  now  barred  by  law 
from  engaging  in  coastwise  traffic,  is  as  follows: 

“  Nor  is  there  merit  in  the  contention  that  as  the  vessel  in  question 
was  a  British  vessel,  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  the  State  laws,  concern¬ 
ing  pilotage  are  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Neither  the  exemption  of  coastwise  steam  vessels 
from  pilotage  resulting  from  the  law  of  the  United  States  nor  any  lawful 
exemption  of  coastwise  vessels  created  by  the  State  law  concerns  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and,  therefore,  any  such  exemptions  do  not  operate 
to  produce  a  discrimination  against  British  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  in  favor  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  such  trade.  In 
substance,  the  proposition  but  asserts  that  because  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  steam  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  have  been  exempt 
from  pilotage  regulations,  therefore  there  is  no  power  to  subject  vessels 
in  foreign  trade  to  pilotage  regulations,  even  though  such  regulations 
apply  without  discrimination  to  all  vessels  engaged  in  such  foreign  trade, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.” 

The  point  raised  by  Great  Britain  that  by  exempting  coast¬ 
wise  ships  we  might  be  placing  a  greater  burden  upon  that 
nation  has  been  fully  answered  by  Secretary  Knox.  If  we  had 
levied  a  toll  sufficient  to  pay  interest  upon  the  investment  as 
well  as  cover  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  might  have  had  cause  to  complain,  but  in  framing  the 
act  we  had  in  mind  a  toll  that  would  attract  traffic  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation.  The 
total  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  including  sanitation  and 
civil  government,  as  carefully  estimated  by  Col.  Goethals,  will 
not  exceed  $4,000,000  annually. 

The  tonnage  for  1914-15  when  the  Canal  is  opened,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,500,000  tons.  Of  this  but  1,160,000  net  register  tons 
are  estimated  as  coastwise.  Deducting  this  from  the  total  leaves 
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9,340,000  tons,  and  with  a  toll  of  $1.20,  which  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  President’s  proclamation,  the  annual  income  will 
be  $11,208,000,  over  seven  millions  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  coastwise  exemption  in  no 
way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  affect  the  charges  to  Great 
Britain.  We  have  been  most  fair  in  our  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  as  to  charges. 

Foreign  ships  will  derive  the  chief  benefit  from  the  Canal 
because  we  have  practically  no  American  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  carried 
in  foreign  ships.  Unless  we  grant  some  favors  to  our  own  ships 
in  the  coastwise  trade  our  benefit  will  be  small.  I  know  it  is 
contended  that  remission  of  the  toll  will  be  so  insignificant  as 
affecting  a  ton  of  freight  as  to  be  negligible.  If  so,  then  what 
great  anxiety  for  repeal.  If  a  ship  with  a  7,000  ton  net  register 
capacity  passing  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  pays  a 
toll  of  $8,400,  some  one  must  pay,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  make 
American  consumers  and  producers  believe  that  they  will  not 
assume  the  burden.  If  a  ship  is  half  loaded  the  toll  upon  each 
ton  of  freight  will  double,  because  the  ship  pays  in  accordance 
with  its  total  net  register  capacity. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  be  the  great  interior  of  the  United 
States  that  will  profit  chiefly  because  of  free  tolls,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  sections  drained  by  the  mighty  navigable  rivers. 
Every  burden  placed  upon  traffic  will  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  canal  as  a  competitive  route  and  narrow  its  benefits  geo¬ 
graphically.  Every  reduction  forced  by  sea  competition  will  be 
reflected  upon  rail  rates  throughout  tne  entire  country,  a9  has 
always  been  the  case.  The  output  of  American  shipyards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will  be  greater  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  for  many  years  past.  Not  one  of 
these  ships,  I  am  informed,  is  for  the  foreign  trade,  but  are  all  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  traffic.  This  will  bring  about  the  keenest 
competition,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  railroad  owned 
or  controlled  ships  are  barred  from  the  Canal,  and  be  a  guaranty 
that  to  the  American  people  will  inure  the  chief  benefit  of  free 
tolls.  This  great  activity  in  shipbuilding  should  carry  some 
significance. 

While  I  am  a  Californian  it  does  not  follow,  even  in  view 
of  recent  happenings  in  my  native  State,  that  I  am  particularly 
belligerent.  A  serious  contention  with  Great  Britain  over  this 
question  is  not  probable.  A  mere  suggestion  of  war  is  abhorrent 
While  many  who  hold  similar  views  to  mine  upon  the  abstract 
question  of  our  right  to  control  the  canal  are  strongly  opposed 
to  submitting  this  question — a  question  which  I  will  admit 
largely  concerns  a  domestic  policy — to  arbitration,  I  will  frankly 
state  I  do  not  go  so  far.  A  fair  arbitral  tribunal  should  be 
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possible  for  the  determination  of  this  question  if  it  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomacy.  The  Hague  would  not  be  such  a  body, 
in  my  opinion.  The  common  sense  of  the  American  and  English 
people  should  enable  these  English-speaking  nations  to  agree 
upon  impartial  arbitrators.  Before  such  a  body  our  case  is  so 
strong  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

To  repeal  the  toll  provision  at  this  time  would  be  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  acknowledgment  that  after  expending  $400,000,000  in  the 
construction  of  an  American  Canal,  through  what  is  practically 
American  territory,  this  nation  was  estopped  forever  from  ac¬ 
cording  a  single  advantage  to  an  American  ship.  Other  nations 
might  remit  tolls  to  their  ships  as  they  are  doing  at  Suez  and 
preparing  to  do  at  Panama,  but  our  hands  would  be  virtually 
tied.  We  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  toll  upon  government 
ships.  According  to  some  very  high  authorities,  we  would  sur¬ 
render  rights  that  might  imperil  our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 
Repeal  under  present  circumstances,  when  our  government, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  has  taken  a  position  and 
negotiations  are  under  way,  would  be  most  inopportune.  It 
would  be  an  unwarranted,  uncalled-for,  and  abject  surrender 
of  American  rights,  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  and  disastrous 
to  American  interests.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
as  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz,  Business  Manager  of 
the  New  York  World. 

THE  FEAR  OF  DOING  RIGHT 

ADDRESS  OF  DON  C.  SEITZ 

We  did  not  begin  the  Panama  business  straight,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  straighten  it  out.  I  doubt  even  if  the  prayer 
meeting  of  this  Conference  every  morning  can  do  very  much 
toward  taking  the  kinks  out  of  the  curl.  Nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  Colombian  situation.  I  will  take  a  little  time  to  dwell 
upon  that. 

The  Colombian  people,  as  you  know,  took  their  name  from 
the  CTnited  States  when  they  broke  the  bonds  of  Spain.  They 
modeled  their  constitution  upon  ours.  They  thought  we  were 
the  great  star  of  liberty  in  the  North.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  Colombia  has  been  a  republic  of  confederated  states  like 
our  own.  For  seventy-seven  of  those  years  Colombia  has  had 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  comity  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  tlie  most  important  phase  of  that  treaty  relates  to  the  rights 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  English  speaking  races  have 
gone  thrice  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  every  time  much 
in  the  same  way.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  one  who 
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went  across  and  came  back  laden  with  spoil.  A  hundred  years 
afterward  Henry  Morgan  went  across  and  left  old  Panama 
smoking  in  its  embers.  In  1903  we  went  across  much  in  the 
same  way.  Being  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  doings  of  a 
controversy  between  a  United  States  President  and  a  newspaper, 
I  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  volume  of  information  on 
this  subject.  I  inquired  in  Panama  a  couple  of  years  ago  about 
a  cipher  code  which  was  used  in  carrying  through  this  boon 
of  liberty,  and  for  your  amusement  and  instruction  I  will  read 
a  few  phrases. 

“  Abbot  ” — Ask  Bunau-Varilla  for  the  $4,000. 

Things  began  to  move,  and  here  we  find  another  word. 
(( Ably  “Asb:  Bunau-Varilla  for  the  balance  up  to  $100,000. 
“  Abode  ” — Send  the  50  revolvers,  not  very  large  ones,  with 
1,500  cartridges ;  must  be  handy,  but  not  small  Smith  &  Wesson. 

.  We  g°  down  the  line  and  find  “  Sorry  Send  500  Remington 
rifles  and  500,000  cartridges.  “  Sintrouble  ” — Movement  de¬ 
layed  for  six  days.  “  Trouble  ’—Movement  delayed  for  lack 
of  arms. 

There  is  one  thing  I  can  understand,  and  which  I  can  explain. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Secretary  John  Hay 
written  to  the  Colombian  Consul  in  New  York  telling  him  if 
he  did  not  pass  these  arms  that  he  would  use  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  government  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
shipped.  In  the  face  of  this  performance  we  stand  around  and 
quibble  about  doing  right  to  a  small  republic.  I  ask  this  Con¬ 
ference  for  what  purpose  was  the  Panama  Canal  built  ?  To  get 
warships  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to  rescue  the  gentleman  from 
California?  Or  was  it  built  to  promote  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  facilities  among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  What  is  our 
attitude  toward  those  who  face  the  western  mouth  of  this  Canal  ? 
We  have  our  fists  in  the  face  of  the  great  nations  of  the  East 
and  our  feet  on  the  frontier  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Why 
are  we  building  the  Panama  Canal?  Why  have  we  gotten  into 
this  great  tangle  if  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the  simple  steps 
needed  to  straighten  it  out?  What  is  the  relationship  of  these 
United  States  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
its  treaties?  When  gold  was  discovered  in  California  we  made 
a  treaty  of  amity  with  Colombia  that  enabled  us  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  with  our  goods  and  chattels  to  reach  the  golden  West 
and  save  it  to  ourselves.  Millions  of  dollars  in  duties  were 
saved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  settlement  of 
California  was  facilitated  by  the  kindly  actions  of  this  little 
republic,  and  what  is  our  answer?  T  have  a  library  of  more 
than  fifty  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  filibustering  expe¬ 
ditions  by  the  United  States  against  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Let  us  look  to  the  cleanness  of  our  own 
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hands.  We  talk  about  justice  and  our  desire  to  be  fair-minded, 
and  yet  we  have  here  a  resolution  which  is  now  more  than  two 
years  old,  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
6th,  1911.  I  will  read  it: 

H.  RES.  32 
Resolution 

“  Whereas  a  former  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that 
he  ‘  took  ’  Panama  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  without  consult¬ 
ing  Congress;  and 

“  Whereas  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  ever  since  petitioned  this  coun¬ 
try  to  submit  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  the  legal  and  equitable  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  taking  was  in  accordance  with  or  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  then  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  also  whether 
such  taking  was  in  accordance  with  or  in  violation  of  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  the  law  of  nations;  and 
“  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  professes  its  desire  to 
submit  all  international  controversies  to  arbitration  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  treaties  with  many  other  nations  agreeing  to  submit  all  legal 
questions  to  arbitration,  but  has  steadily  refused  arbitration  to  the 
Republic  of  Colombia :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
same ;  send  for  books,  papers,  and  documents ;  summon  witnesses ;  take 
testimony;  and  report  the  same,  with  its  opinion  and  conclusions  thereon, 
to  this  House  with  all  convenient  speed.’’ 

I  can  report  to  this  Conference  that  it  has  been  printed.  A 
great  deal  of  testimony  was  taken  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  said:  “  It  won't  do  to  leave 
this  question  to  The  Hague.  Those  fellows  would  get  anywhere 
from  thirty-five  to  a  hundred  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  before  any  kind  of  a  tribunal,  and  we  don’t  want  to  take 
it  up  in  Congress.  The  United  States  don’t  want  to  pay  such 
a  bill.”  This  is  our  theory  of  justice.  This  is  our  treatment  of 
the  republic  to  the  south  of  us,  and  our  answer  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  look  upon  us  as  a  country  of  liberty.  Formerly 
the  theory  was  that  where  men  were  free  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased  with  themselves.  But  we  have  worked  ourselves  to  the 
strange  belief  that  liberty  means  the  right — to  do  as  we  please 
with  others !  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  This  question  is  now  open  for  discussion. 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

When  one  newspaper  man  makes  an  affirmation  that  our 
country  has  been  guilty  of  the  violation  of  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  at  the  same  time  reports  to  us  that  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  has  investigated  the  facts  and  found 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  arbitration,  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
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by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  and  not  by  the 
newspaper  man. 

More  than  that,  I  am  not  going  to  say  in  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  am  going  simply,  as  Luther 
nailed  up  his  theses  on  the  gates  of  Wittenberg  Cathedral,  to 
nail  my  theses  without  arguing  their  truth,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  five  minutes. 

Fiist,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  is  an  interesting  piece  of  history, 
but.  has  no  other  relation  bo  our  present  national  duties.  Those 
national  duties  are  to  be  found  expressed  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Breaty,  and  in  that  alone,  save  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  in 
express  terms  confirms  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

Second,  our  tieaty  with  Granada  (now  Colombia)  has  been 
superseded  by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  If  Great 
B;  itain  made  an  agreement  to  do  certain  things  in  the  American 
Colonies,  aftei  the  American  Colonies  had  revolted  and  secured 
their  independence  that  very  fact  would  supersede  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  and  she  would  no  longer  have  obligations  in 
a  territory  over  which  she  had  no  sovereignty.  The  fact  that 
Panama  has  become  independent  of  Colombia  voids  our  treaty 
between  Colombia  and  the  United  States.. 

Third,  the  grounds  for  Panama’s  revolt  against  Colombia  were 
fai  greater  than  the  grounds  of  the  American  Colonies  for  their 
revolt  against  the  British  government.  If  our  revolt  w^as  jus¬ 
tified,  much  more  was  the  revolt  of  Panama  justified. 

Fourth,  our  government  did  nothing  to  stir  up  or  provoke  that 
revolt.  It  anticipated  it,  foresaw  it,  and  prepared  for  it ;  and 
any  man  who  sat  at  an  editorial  desk  and  was  familiar’ with 
current  events  also  anticipated  it,  and  foresaw  it,  and  prepared 
for  it.  We  in  The  Outlook  had  no  special  advantages  for  fore¬ 
seeing  it,  but  thi ee  weeks  before  that  revolt  took  place  wre  in 
The  Outlook  did  foresee  it.  And  if  we  had  had  the  means  at 
our  disposal  w^e  should  have  had  an  agent  in  Panama  to  report 
the  results  of  the  revolution  to  us. 

Fifth,  the  question  of  whether  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
forbids  us  from  giving  special  advantages  to  our  coastwise  ships 
in  the  canal  is  a  fair  question  for  consideration.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  have  under 
that  treaty  a  right  to  give  special  advantages  to  our  coastwise 
ships.,  disregard  national  honor  or  desire  to  disregard  national 
treaties.  If  I  write  to  the  President  of  my  village  that  the  vil¬ 
lagers  may  have  equal  privilege  in  passing  through  my  park 
from  one  street  of  the  village  to  another,  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  may  pick  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  along  the  way  of  that 
park  as  the  members  of  my  own  family  may  do.  Alright  of 
wray  to  all  the  people  does  not  mean  the  same  rights  vrhich  those 
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possess  who  give  the  right  of  way.  Whether  that  be  sound  or 
unsound,  it  is  at  all  events  the  position  which  an  honorable  man 
may  take  and  for  which  he  may  honorably  stand. 

Sixth,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  member 
of  his  Cabinet  who  had  most  to  do  with  these  two  treaties — 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  the  treaty  of  arbitration — have 
declared  officially  and  authoritatively  that  in  their  judgment  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
should  be  arbitrated  under  the  arbitration  treaty.  When  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  employed  servants  to  make  a 
treaty  for  us,  and  those  servants  declare  that  as  that  treaty  was 
understood  at  the  time  all  questions  under  dispute  were  to  be 
arbitrated,  that  ought  to  be  conclusive  with  us,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  should  be  arbitrated  because  the  men  who  acted  for  us 
understood  at  the  time  that  they  were  arbitrable. 

Finally,  summing  up  the  whole  matter  at  issue  between  our¬ 
selves  and  Great  Britain,  the  questions  involved  in  this  treaty 
ought  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
clearly  that  we  can  submit  these  questions  to  arbitration  without 
the  hazard  of  submitting  them  to  an  unimpartial  tribunal.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  C.  M.  CHESTER,  U.  S.  N. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  United  States  naval  officer,  to  protest 
against  some  imputations  that  have  been  made  here  today,  con¬ 
cerning  the  government,  which  reflects  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  the  Service  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  think  are 
unwarranted. 

It  has  been  charged,  through  inuendoes,  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  the  American  government,  was  an 
illegal  transaction.  I  profess  to  know  something  about  this 
matter,  as  I  have  studied  the  case  right  at  its  base  at  Panama, 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  written  an  article  on  the  subject, 
which  I  have  here,  but  which  is  too  long  to  read  at  this  time. 
I  spent  two  months  of  last  winter  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  I  may  say  that  parts  of  eight  years  of  my  professional 
career  have  been  spent  in  the  same  locality,  guarding  American 
interests,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1846,  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  LInited  States 

of  Colombia.  . 

I  am  confident  that  the  statements  made  regarding  this  affair 
can  be  refuted,  and  I  for  one  resent  them.  They  reflect  particu¬ 
larly  upon  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  Panama  declared  her  independence,  and  his  able  as¬ 
sistants,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Elihu  Root,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  who,  as  such,  had  charge  of  the  foreign  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  country,  of  which  the  Canal  Zone  was  about  to 
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form  a  part.  Ex- President  Taft,  who  soon  afterwards  relieved 
Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  War,  must  also  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  matter,  and  he  is  also  censurable,  if  this  stigma 
on  the  government  is  established.  Is  it  possible  that  such  men 
could  be  induced  to  engage  in  an  unlawful  transaction?  I,  for 
one,  will  not  believe  it. 

No,  the  “  taking  ’  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  done  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  principles  of  international  law.  The  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  by  the  United  States  in  the  political  turmoils,  which 
have  constantly  menaced  Colombia,  unless  they  endangered  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  first  enunciated  by  my  old  chief.  Rear  Admiral  George  F. 
Pearson,  in  the  year  1865,  and  this  policy  has  been  lawfully 
maintained  ever  since  by  the  naval  officers  stationed  on  the 
Isthmus,  who  alone  have  practically  been  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  government  in  this  locality. 
The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  treaty  of  1846,  by  Admiral 
Pearson  at  that  time  was  later  confirmed  by  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  by  the  Colombian 
Administration  then  in  power,  and  is  well  understood  by  all 
parties  interested  in  Isthmian  transit  today. 

The  purported  telegrams  you  have  heard  read  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  whatever. 

But  I  would  call  your  attention  to  another  phase  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of 
the  propaganda  which,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  to  be  carried 
on  to  discredit  the  nation. 

In  1897,  just  before  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out, 
a  representative  of  the  New  York  World,  named  Scoville,  was, 
as  acknowledged  by  him,  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  carry¬ 
ing  arms,  from  the  United  States  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  war  was  then 
going  on  in  that  island. 

During  the  trial  of  a  case,  in  the  District  Court  of  Georgia, 
against  a  small  filibustering  steamer  called  the  “  Three  Friends,’’ 
Scoville  was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  in  the  case,  and 
he  declared  under  oath,  that  he  was  a  “professional  filibuster” 
and  pleaded  his  right  of  exemption  from  giving  testimony,  as 
it  might  incriminate  himself;  whereupon  he  was  excused  by' the 
court. 

The  “  Three  Friends  ”  had  escaped  the  surveillance  placed  over 
her  in  the  harbor  of  Jacksonville,  with  a  load  of  arms  on  board, 
evidently  bound  for  the  coast  of  Cuba.  A  few  days  after  she 
left  the  port  there  appeared  a  long  article  in  the  New  York 
World,  giving  an  account  of  what  was  styled  “  The  First  Naval 
Battle  of  the  Cuban  Republic,”  wherein  it  was  reported  that  the 
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tiny  vessel  had  met  and  sunk  a  large  Spanish  frigate.  It  gave 
a  harrowing  tale  of  hardship  undergone  by  her  crew  while  the 
vessel  was  being  chased  by  the  United  States  cruisers,  one  of 
which  I  commanded.  According  to  the  story  the  little  craft 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  an  island  called  “No  Name  Key.” 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  the  men  suffered  greatly  from 
starvation,  and  where  two  of  them  were  eaten  by  an  alligator. 
The  newspaper  contained  a  picture  showing  the  frigate  on  the 
point  of  sinking,  while  the  crew,  in  the  water,  were  struggling 
to  save  themselves  from  drowning.  Another  picture  purported 
to  be  a  photograph  showing  the  little  filibuster,  with  a  six- 
pounder  gun  mounted  on  her  forecastle.  On  this  picture,  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  etxpected  to  establish  a  clear 
case  against  the  ship  for  breaking  the  neutrality  laws,  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  armed  vessel  being  all  that  was  necessary  to 
condemn  the  ship  as  good  prize,  and  thus  break  up  the  illicit 
traffic  in  arms  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Mr.  Scoville  being 
the  only  witness  in  the  case,  and  he  having  pleaded  his  right  to 
be  exempt  from  giving  testimony,  the  court  was  adjourned  with¬ 
out  accomplishing  the  purpose  desired.  When  this  was  done 
Judge  Clark  and  Mr.  Scoville  entered  into  conversation,  when 

the  latter  said: 

“  Judge,  you  read  my  story  in  the  New  York  World,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Did  you  believe  it  all?” 

“  Well,  I  have  to  admit,”  said  the  judge,  “  I  had  to  take  some 

of  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

“  Did  you  believe  that  yarn  about  the  alligator  coming  ashore 

and  eating  two  of  the  men?” 

“  Well,  I  thought  that  was  rather  fishy.” 

Scoville  then  ended  the  conversation  by  saying: 

“  Judge,  nobody  but  a  fool  would  believe  such  nonsense,  but 
the  American  public  want  such  stories,  and  I  get  paid  for,  and 
make  a  living  by,  preparing  such  stuff  for  them.”  # 

In  the  meantime  I  was  receiving  letters  abusing  me  for  being 
so  cruel  towards  the  poor  suffering  Cuban  patriots,  who  had 
been  forced  to  undergo  such  hardships  as  those  depicted  in  the 

World.  .  .  -  T 

I  could  give  you  some  more  facts  regarding  this  mattei  it  i 

had  time.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

The  name  of  Mr.  Choate  has  been  introduced  into  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in  view  of  this  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  things  here  mentioned,  that  I  have  had  the  pnvilege 
twice  during  the  last  six  months  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Choate 
personally  the  subject  before  us,  and  I  am  gi  ateful  to  be  in 
a  position  at  this  moment  to  share  with  this  Conference  the 
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resulting  enlightenment.  There  are  others  here  present  who 
have  had  the  same  privilege  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Choate 
and  can  endorse  my  statement.  It  does  not  depend,  however, 
upon  any  personal  word,  for  Mr.  Choate  has  declared  himself 
publicly  upon  the  matter  more  than  once  in  this  period,  and 
reports  of  his  statements — one  of  them  at  the  farewell  dinner 
to  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  in  New  York  in  December — may 
be  found  in  the  New  York  newspapers.  Our  friend  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  referred  to  the  statement  of  Senator  Lodge  that  he 
was  in  London  at  the  time  the  final  details  of  the  Hay-Paunce¬ 
fote  Treaty  were  being  arranged,  and  that  these  final  details, 
instead  of  being  settled  entirely  in  Washington,  were  settled 
to  so  large  an  extent  in  London  by  Mr.  Choate  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  that  the  treaty  might  with  almost  as  much  propriety  be 
called  the  Choate-Lansdowne  Treaty  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Senator  Lodge  said  this 
thing,,  because  it  happens  in  considerable  measure  to  be  true. 
Now  if  Mr.  Choate  and  Lord  Lansdowne  took  such  conspicuous 
and  responsible  part  in  the  execution  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  as  Senator  Lodge  declares,  and  rightly  declares,  then 
Mr.  Choate  and  Lord  Lansdowne  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
know  what  they  meant  when  in  the  treaty  they  talked  about 
“  all  nations.”  Senator  Lodge  says  that  he  understood  they 
meant  all  nations  except  the  United  States.  Mr.  Choate  has 
said,  has  said  repeatedly,  has  said  it  in  public,  that  he  was  not 
only  perfectly  familiar  with  what  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Hay  thought  upon  the  matter,  what  they 
meant  and  what  they  meant  to  say,  and  supposed  they  had  said 
plainly,  but  that  he  certainly  knew  what  he  himself  thought  and 
talked  about  with  them ;  and  he  declares  that  it  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  four  men  that  when  they  were  talking 
about  “  all  nations,”  that  term  did  not  include  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  testimony  upon  the 
subject.  Beside  this  definite  declaration  by  Mr.  Choate,  the 
second-hand,  ex  post  facto  statement  by  Senator  Lodge  will  not, 
for  most  serious  men,  have  high  importance.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  P.  HAMILTON, 

EDITOR  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  NEW  YORK 

I  have  only  two  small  historical  facts  to  bring  before  you. 
Perhaps  they  are  of  a  soothing  character,  and  will  restore  you 
to  your  usual  contemplative  attitude.  I  noticed  that  the  Con¬ 
gressman  from  California  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  a  point 
which  had  not  been  touched  upon  by  the  previous  speakers,  and 
he  was  well  advised  because  it  happened  to  be  the  very  weakest 
point  in  the  case.  He  told  you  about  Senator  Bard’s  amendment. 
I  know  about  that  because  I  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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nal  the  letter  that  Senator  Bard  wrote  about  it.  But  the  gen¬ 
tleman  told  you  what  the  members  of  the  Senate  recollected  as 
to  what  took  place  during  secret  or  executive  sessions.  Some 
of  you  know  that  treaties  are  considered  in  secret  session,  and 
regarded  as  confidential.  From  considerable  experience,  I  may 
say  that  the  United  States  Senate  executive  sessions  are  about 
as  confidential  as  a  foghorn,  but  not  quite  so  confidential  as  a 
megaphone. 

This  was  Senator  Bard's  amendment  to  Article  III,  which 
was  afterwards  stricken  out  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty :  “  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  in 
the  regulation  and  management  of  the  canal  to  discriminate  in 
respect  of  the  charges  of  traffic  in  favor  of  vessels  of  its  own 
citizens  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.” 

That  was  negatived  by  forty-three  against  twenty-seven  votes. 
It  was  not  even  introduced  in  the  final  treaty.  No  one  ever 
contemplated  inserting  such  a  clause,  and  I  differ  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  as  to  the  reason.  I  don't  want  to  hear 
what  Senator  Davis  said,  because  he  is  dead  and  cannot  contra¬ 
dict;  nor  do  I  want  to  hear  the  latest  warble  of  Senator  Lodge. 
Here  is  Senate  Document  No.  85  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
and  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  is  told  there  in  twelve  hundred 
words.  I  don’t  think  any  document  in  the  world  had  more  con¬ 
sideration  in  respect  to  the  exact  meaning  of  every  single  word. 
It  should  mean  precisely  what  it  says  it  does,  and  was  certainly 
scrutinized  from  every  point  of  view  by  the  framers  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  the  Senate  itself. 

In  1904,  three  years  after  this  treaty  was  ratified,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  between  this  country 
and  Panama,  called  the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty.  At  that  time  we 
had  already  expended  American  money  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  1904  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  were  still  binding,  and  the  status 
has  never  been  changed.  That  is  conclusive  on  the  other  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  status  has  been  changed  by  our  possession  of  the 
Panama  strip.  To  use  an  expression  from  the  highest  author¬ 
ity.  which  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  knocks  the  last  defence  for  repudiation  into  a  cocked  hat. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ERNST  RICHARD 

I  only  wish  to  ask  one  question.  The  statement  has  been 
made  on  this  floor  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  an 
impartial  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  The  tribunal  is  selected  from 
representatives  of  all  the  nations  that  are  parties  to  The  Hague 
Conventions.  We  certainly  must  suppose  that  they  appoint  men 
who,  in  their  opinion,  are  of  the  highest  ability,  judgment,  and 
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integrity.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  and  every  fair- 
minded  man  in  the  United  States  is  this:  Do  you  think  that 
the  men  selected  by  the  other  nations  to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  world  are  not  men  that  can  be  trusted  to  possess  as  much 
integrity  and  justice  and  impartiality  as  any  judge  who  only 
speaks  the  English  language?  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask 
if  a  motion  to  adjourn  would  be  entertained  at  this  time. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  Conference  adjourned  until 
evening. 
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Mr.  Smiley:  This  is  undoubtedly  the  day  of  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  that  two  of  our  presiding  of¬ 
ficers  should  be  college  presidents.  Still  more,  in  these  days  of 
women’s  privilege  is  it  fitting  that  we  have  to  guide  our  proceed¬ 
ings  this  evening  the  President  of  Vassal*  College.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  first  business  in  order  this  evening  is 
the  presentation  of  the  platform  of  the  Conference  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  supplementary  resolutions,  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee’s  sub-committee  on  Plat¬ 
form. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  read  the  Platform,  which  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote 
vote. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  9.) 

Dr.  Eliot  then  read  separately  four  supplementary  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  are  printed  on  page  10,  each  of  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  with  the  exception  of  the  third  resolution, 
reading : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  friendly  intercourse  and 
peace,  all  agreements  between  nations,  whether  general,  particular  or 
special,  should  be  fully  executed,  or  lived  up  to,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
letter.” 

concerning  which,  the  following  discussion  took  place: 

A  member  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  which  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  :  I  want  to  say  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  two  or  three  months  ago  voted  four 
hundred  to  four  in  favor  of  requesting  this  nation  either  to  re¬ 
peal  the  Panama  Tolls  Act  or  submit  it  to  arbitration.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  this  conference,  which  is  called  in  the  inter- 
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csts  of  international  arbitration,  should  lag  behind  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York  City  and  other  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  United  States,  and  should  not  boldly  and  out¬ 
spokenly  request  the  United  States  to  submit  that  question  to 
arbitration. 

The  question  being  called  for,  there  was  a  majority  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  understands  that  whatever  is 
not  practically  unanimous  does  not  go  out  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  Conference.  Whether  this  resolution  has  been  objected  to 
strenuously  enough  to  make  it  objectionable,  is  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  say. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom.  The  objection  offered  by  Dr.  Lynch, 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
done,  seems  to  me  no  objection  to  this  resolution.  If  our  nation 
lives  up  to  that  resolution,  it  will  certainly  offer  for  arbitration 
any  question  of  difference  arising  on  this  matter  of  tolls.  I 
came  here  with  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  whole  question; 
and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  as  a  nation  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  do,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  but  to  repeal  that 
bill  or  submit  the  matter  to  The  Hague  Court  for  arbitration. 
I  think  that  will  be  the  universal  feeling  as  people  come  to 
understand  the  proposition.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  to  call 
for  a  second  vote. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  Dr.  Eliot  please  read  the  resolution 
again  ? 

Dr.  Eliot  :  This  resolution  covers  all  of  the  treaties  and 
agreements.  It  covers,  for  example,  the  treaty  of  1908,  by 
which  we  agree  to  arbitrate  all  questions  concerning  the  inter¬ 
pretation  or  construction  of  international  agreements.  The  reso¬ 
lution  therefore  covers  much  more  than  the  single  question  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  applies,  of  course,  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  arisen  concerning  the  proper  construction  of  that 
treaty. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  read  the  resolution  again. 

The  Chairman  :  Another  expression  has  been  called  for 
from  the  Conference.  All  who  favor  this  resolution,  signify 
it  by  the  usual  sign. 

The  ayes  were  overwhelming.  There  was  one  negative  vote. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  motion  is  carried  and  the  resolution  is 
adopted. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  ap¬ 
pointed  May  20,  1910,  to  report  to  the  Conference  of  1911  as  to  the 
best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  Government  be 
vested  with  power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in  the  federal 
courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States,  be  renewed. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Business  Organizations,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  New  York 
City. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSI¬ 
NESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

PRESENTED  BY  MR.  MARCUS  M.  MARKS,  CHAIRMAN 

In  a  resolution  adopted  here  last  year,  the  secretary  of  the 
Conference  was  asked  to  transmit  to  business  organizations 
in  foreign  countries  copies  of  that  resolution,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  representatives  present  from  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi¬ 
tration,  realizing  the  vast  influence  of  commercial  interests  upon  the 
governments  of  the  civilized  world,  urges  upon  the  representatives  of 
these  interests  throughout  all  countries .  to  be  continuously  active  in 
shaping  public  opinion  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  attempt  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  war;  and  also,  when  disputes  may 
approach  an  acute  stage,  to  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  upon 
governments  to  induce  them  to  submit  such  differences  to  arbitration. 

This  resolution  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  for¬ 
eign  business  organizations,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
26  of  them,  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Spain,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Turkey-— have  expressed  interest  in 
the  movement  and  desire  to  co-operate,  while  five  organizations 
— The  Brunn  (Austria)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  The  Manchester 
(England)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Oldest  Body  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Berlin  (Germany),  and  The  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  have  formally  enrolled  as 
Co-operating  and  Corresponding  Business  Organizations  of  this 
Conference.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  of  busi- 
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ness  organizations  in  each  of  the  principal  countries  can  be  thus 
enrolled. 

During  the  past  winter,  two  special  business  men's  bulletins 
have  been  issued— No.  14,  “Education  vs.  War,”  and  No.  15, 
“  Business  vs.  War.”  Forty-two  organizations  co-operated  in 
the  distribution  of  these  bulletins  by  mailing  copies  to  their 
members,  and  several  organizations  assisted  in  making  possible 
the  publication  of  the  bulletins  by  contributions  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  fund  of  the  1912  Conference. 

With  the  addition  of  the  live  foreign  bodies  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  the  number  of  Co-operating  Business  Organizations  is 
now  183,  and  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  represented  in  the  list.  Seven  of  these  bodies 
are  of  national  scope  and  nine  of  state  scope.  Thirty-seven  of 
them  maintain  standing  committees  on  international  arbitration 
and  several  of  these  committees  have  been  conspicuously  active, 
particularly  in  offering  prizes  for  essays  on  international  arbi¬ 
tration  or  international  peace  by  students  in  their  city  schools. 
A  list  of  the  Co-operating  and  Corresponding  Business  Or¬ 
ganizations,  together  with  a  list  of  the  delegates  at  this  meeting, 
is  appended  to  this  report.  Delegates  to  this  Conference  have 
been  appointed  by  fifty-four  organizations  and  delegates  of 
thirty-seven  organizations  are  present.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  seven  of  these  delegates  are  presidents  and  five  are  ex¬ 
presidents  of  their  respective  organizations. 

These  representative  business  men  come  here  to  learn  and 
not  to  teach.  The  business  people  of  the  country  are  too  busy 
with  their  personal  affairs  to  realize  fully  that  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  movement  for  international  arbitration  is  part  of 
their  larger  business.  The  delegates  of  business  organizations 
here  gathered,  however,  have  taken  inspiration  from  the  Mohonk 
Conference  and  will  become  missionaries  in  this  cause  and  will 
understand  that  they  have  a  serious  and  direct  duty  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work.  Naturally  business  men  already  play  an 
important  part  in  the  peace  movement.  They  send  their  mes¬ 
sengers  for  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  in  that  way  are  of 
service  in  bringing  about  mutual  acquaintance,  which  leads  to 
understanding  and  good  will.  Also,  they  control  the  “  sinews 
of  war,”  by  withholding  which  they  frequently  preserve  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  business  men  are  something  of  a  menace 
to  peace  on  account  of  their  competition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  business  men  of  various  countries  are  keen  com¬ 
petitors,  and  in  this  way  are  apt  at  times  to  endanger  the  general 
feeling  of  good  will.  The  business  of  the  country  must  be 
conserved  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  yet  right  in 
the  factories  disturbances  are  going  on  which  are  apt  to  under¬ 
mine  international  peace ;  for  general  international  peace  is  based 
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upon  industrial  peace  in  each  nation ;  and  industrial  peace  de¬ 
pends  on  a  proper  relations  between  employer  and  employed, 
so  that  both  are  satisfied  and  working  harmoniously  together. 
At  the  present  time  the  relation  is  not  that  of  peace  in.  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  in  our  country;  there  is  a  deep  underlying  dis¬ 
content  and  passion,  which  is  like  powder  that  can  be  easily 
fired  by  a  chance  match.  Unless  our  people  are  calm  and  self- 
contained  there  is  always  danger  of  the  match  being  applied 
either  by  some  headline  in  a  journal,  or  some  chance  remark  at 
the  psychological  moment.  We  become  inflamed  very  easily 
when  we  are  not  living  in  peace  at  home.  Business  men  must 
take  that  to  heart  and  get  such  an  understanding  as  can  be  se¬ 
cured  only  when  the  workmen  and  the  employer  see  both  sides 
everywhere.  There  is  much  to  be  desired  m  our  country  m 
this  respect.  We  have  numberless  unnecessary  outbreaks,  which 
are  matters  for  our  very  serious  consideration  if  we  desire  to 
remain  at  peace  with  our  neighbors.  Employer  and  employed 
should  get  together  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere  and  discuss  indus 

tnal  pc^cc 

The  business  men  here  present  have  unanimously  adopted 
some  resolutions,  and  will  give  them  out  to  the  various  commei  - 
cial  organizations  of  this  country.  As  already  stated  we  have 
some  foreign  commercial  organizations  working  with  this  Con¬ 
ference.  We  mean  to  enlist  other  foreign  commercial  organi¬ 
zations,  so  that  we  may  be  in  closer  touch  all  around  the  world. 
Our  resolutions  are  as  follows: 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  DELEGATES  OF  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Whereas  Under  the  international  banking  system  which  has  been 
developed  in  recent  years,  an  economic  crisis  in.  one  financial  cent 
immediately  affects  all  others  and  thus  all  countries  and  their  citizen 
have  important  interests  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations, 

th Resolved^  That  the  business  organizations  of  the  United  States 
represented  at  this  Mohonk  Conference,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
efficient  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  proper  information  concerning 
the  economTc  interests  affected  by  war,  recommend  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commence  of  the  United  States  and  other  business  organizations  the 

earlv  establishment  of  such  an  agency.  .  •  i  ricp-o- 

Whfrfas  Wars  are  now  largely  maintained  by  financial  loans  neg 

tiated  by  belligerents  in  neutral  countries,  and  by  arms  and  ammunition 
purchased  by  belligerents  in  neutral  countries,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  we  call  upon  the  United.  States  Government  to  use 
its  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  an  Internationa  agreement  prohibiting 
the  making  of  loans  or  the  furnishing  of  arms  by  the  nationals  of  any 
country  to  a  government  or  party  that  is  actually  engaged  in.  war  or 
in  making  active  preparations  for  an  anticipated  war,  as  being  in  viola- 

1 '  W hf rfasU  1  Uncfe r  the  present  condition  of  international  law,  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  one  country  entering  into  contractual  relations  with  a  foreign 
government  has  no  legal  remedy  against  that  government  foi  breach  of 
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the  contract  in  his  own  national  municipal  courts,  and  has  frequently 
only  an  ineffectual  and  precarious  remedy  in  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  defendant  government;  and 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  governments  differs  widely  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  contractual  claims  against  a  foreign  government,  some  presenting 
them  freely  and  others  declining  to  present  them,  and 

Whereas,  Their  prosecution  by  the  claimant’s  government  depends 
upon  political  considerations  and  expediency  which  may  and  does  fre¬ 
quently  deny  all  remedy  to  a  bona  fide  claimant;  and 

Whereas,  The  presentation  of  a  claim  on  ex  parte  evidence  frequently 
results  in  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  grossly  exaggerated  claims;  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  other  business  organizations  here  and  abroad  to 
recommend  to  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  governments  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  question  to  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  such  purely  legal  claims  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  at  the  Hague  and  to  instructing  the  delegates  there 
assembled  to  organize  the  machinery  and  procedure  for  bringing  such 
a  court  and  its  jurisdiction  into  existence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Business  Organizations  make  continued  efforts  to 
extend  the  membership  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  among  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  other  countries,  so  that  the  chain  of  business  men 
linked  in  the  cause  of  international  good  will,  may  soon  extend  around 
the  whole  world.  (Applause.) 

The  resolutions,  which  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  men,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference. 

DELEGATES  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  PRESENT  AT 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1913 

NATIONAL 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States . A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers . A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants . A.  W.  Patch,  Boston. 


CALIFORNIA 

Oakland  Merchants’  Exchange . 

Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

COLORADO 

Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange . 

’Tenry  Van  Kleeck. 

Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Eli  Whitney. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

George  Elli'ott. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade . 

Portland  Board  of  Trade . 

Richard  Webb,  Bangor. 

George  L»  Crosman. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Douglas  M.  Wylie.  ex-Pres. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade . 

Lynn  Board  of  Trade . 

Springfield  Board  of  Trade . 

Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

T.  B-.  Fitzpatrick. 

John  H.  Corcoran,  Cambridge. 
G.  H.  Breed. 

George  H.  Sutton. 

Charles  T.  Tatman,  ex-Pres. 

MICHIGAN 

Lansing  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

J.  Henry  Moeres,  Pres. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Camden  Board  of  Trade . , . . Alexander  C.  Wood. 

Elizabeth  Board  of  Trade . Elias  D.  Smith. 


NEW  YORK 


Amsterdam  Board  of  Trade . D.  D.  Cassidy,  Jr. 

Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce . L.  M.  Wilson,  ex-Pres. 

Manufacturers’  Association  of  New  York  (Brooklyn)  .Andrew  F.  Wilson,  ex-Pres. 

Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce . R.  R.  Hefford. 

Kingston  Chamber  of  Commerce . Sam  Bernstein,  Pres. 

Lockport  Board  of  Trade . . M.  H.  Hoover. 

New  York  Merchants’  Association . J.  Crawford  McCreery. 

New  York  North  Side  Board  of  Trade . W.  W.  Niles,  Pres. 

Poughkeepsie  Chamber  of  Commerce . Elmer  D.  G-ildersleeve,  Pres. 

Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce . Daniel  B.  Murphy. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati  Business  Men’s  Club . E.  P.  Marshall. 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce . Homer  H.  Johnson,  Pres. 

Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce . F.  A.  McKenzie. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce . Clark  Olds,  ex-Pres. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade . W.  R.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Board  of  Trade . ..Frederick  H.  Jackson. 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Commercial  Club . H.  S.  Howard,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh  Chamber  of  Commerce . E.  H.  Smith. 


CO-OPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

(List  corrected  to  June  30,  1913) 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Co-operating  and  Corresponding 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  Organizations  marked  with  a  §  regularly  distribute  stated 
numbers  of  the  Business  Men’s  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Conference;  those 
marked  with  a  *  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  international  arbitra¬ 
tion,  or  assumed  other  active  co-operation;  those  marked  with  a  f  have 


standing  committees  on  international 
a  0  have  appointed  delegates  to  one 
Conference. 

NATIONAL 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States.® 

National  Association  of  Clothiers.® 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers.®* 
National  Board  of  Trade.*°f 
National  Business  League  of  America.*® 
National  Hardware  Association.* §  0 
Nat’l  League  of  Commission  Merchants.*®! 

ALABAMA 

Chamber  of  Commerce® . Birmingham. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Mobile. 

Business  Men’s  League . Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Board  of  Tradef® 

Little  Rock. 

Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade*!  °§ 

Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce* 

Fresno. 


arbitration ;  and  those  marked  w 
or  more  meetings  of  the  Mohonk 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® ....  Los  Angeles. 

Chamber  of  Commerce®* . Oakland. 

Merchants  Exchange*® . Oakland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*®  §  ....  Sacramento. 
California  Development  Board® 

San  Francisco. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* - San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 

Chamber  of  Commerce*®  . Colorado  Springs. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*® t§ . Denver. 

Colorado  State  Commercial  Association*® 

Denver. 

Real  Estate  Exchange*® . Denver. 

Citizens  Mining  and  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  . Leadville. 

Commerce  Club*  ° . Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Board  of  Trade . Bridgeport. 

Board  of  Trade . Meriden. 

Business  Men’s  Association*® f§ 

New  Haven. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 §.  .New  Haven. 
Business  Men’s  Association*. New  London. 
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DELAWARE 


Chamber  of  Commerce*0 . Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Board  of  Trade0 . Washington. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Board  of  Trade* f° . Jacksonville. 

Board  of  Trade*  § . Tampa. 

GEORGIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce§ . Augusta. 

Cotton  Exchange* . Savannah. 

HAWAII 


Chamber  of  Commerce*0 1§  ...  .Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS 

Board  of  Trade* . Chicago. 

Illinois  Manufacturers  Association0 

Chicago 

Citizens’  Commercial  Association*  §  ° 

Freeport. 

Moline  Club  Civic  Improvement  Commis¬ 


sion  . Moline. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0 § . Quincy. 

Business  Men’s  Association*!  ••  Springfield. 

INDIANA 

Business  Association  . . Evansville. 

Manufacturers’  Association.  .  .  .Evansville. 

Commercial  Club . Fort  Wayne. 

Board  of  Trade* . Indianapolis. 

Commercial  Club°* . Indianapolis. 

IOWA 

Commercial  Club* . Cedar  Rapids. 

Commercial  Club . Council  Bluffs. 

Commercial  Club*! . Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Commercial  Club . Leavenworth. 

Commercial  Club* . Topeka. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Wichita. 

KENTUCKY 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Louisville. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 

Louisville. 

Business  Men’s  Club . Newport. 

LOUISIANA 

Board  of  Trade,  Ltd.* . New  Orleans. 

Progressive  Union*! §° . New  Orleans. 

Progressive  League . Shreveport. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade0 ...  Bangor. 
Board  of  Trade*0 § . Portland. 

MARYLAND 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Baltimore. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0! . Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 . Boston. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade*! °§ 

Boston. 

Board  of  Trade. . Brockton. 

Board  of  Trade . Lawrence. 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Lynn. 

Board  of  Trade*!0! . Springfield. 

Board  of  Trade*!0 . Waltham. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0 . Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 .  .Battle  Creek. 


Board  of  Commerce0! . Detroit. 

Chamber  of  Commerce0 . Lansing. 

MINNESOTA 

Commercial  Club . Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Club* . Kansas  City. 

Commerce  Club*° . St.  Joseph. 

Business  Men’s  League*0 . St.  Louis. 

Latin-American  and  Foreign  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation*0 . St.  Louis. 

Merchants  Exchange*0 . St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA 

Commercial  Club* . Lincoln. 

Commercial  Club*J° . Omaha. 

Real  Estate  Exchange*0 . Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Commercial  League . Reno. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade*!0 . Camden. 

Board  of  Trade*!0! . Elizabeth. 

Board  of  Trade*0! . Hoboken. 

Board  of  Trade0 . Jersey  City. 

Board  of  Trade*!0 . Newark. 

Board  of  Trade! . New  Brunswick. 

Taxpayers  Association . Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Commercial  Club° . Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0! . Albany. 

Board  of  Trade*0! . Amsterdam. 


Business  Men’s  Association*! ° §.. Auburn. 
Chamber  of  Commerce*!0!  .  .  .  Binghamton. 
Manufacturers  Association  of  New  York*!0 

Brooklyn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0 . Buffalo. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 . Elmira. 

Chamber  of  Commerce0* . Geneva. 

Manufacturers  Association.  .  .  .Jamestown. 

Chamber  of  Commerce0 . Kingston. 

Board  of  Trade0 . Lockport. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation*!0 

New  York. 

Merchants  Association*!0 . New  York. 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade*0. New  York. 

Produce  Exchange* . New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce0  *...  Poughkeepsie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  *°! . Rochester. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0! . Syracuse. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . Troy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Utica. 

Chamber  of  Commerce!0* . Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board  of  Trade* . Ashville. 

Commercial  Club . Charlotte. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Greensboro. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Raleigh. 

Retail  Grocers  Association . Raleigh. 

Board  of  Trade . Winston-Salem. 

OHIO 

Business  Men’s  Club*!° . Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 . Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 . Cleveland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0 . Columbus. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* . Dayton. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*! . Elyria. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Chamber  of  Commerce0* .  .Oklahoma  City. 


OREGON 

Trade0 . EortJanT 

. Portland. 


Board  of 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Trade.. . . Che|t^‘ 

Board  of  Trade*^ . Er  e. 

Business  Mens  Exchange  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  t  . •••••.  •T'rie- 

Board  of  Trade*0 . , . Harrisburg. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*§ . ..Lancaster. 

Chamber  of  Commerce . McKeesport. 

P m rc\  of  Trade*!0! . Philadelphia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!0  §• -Philadelphia. 

Commercial  Museum0!  -  . . Phw?ts1furK 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .  wSiYnS' 

Board  of  Trade . 

Board  of  Trade*?0 . 

Board  of  Trade§ . •  Wilkesbarre. 

Board  of  Trade0 . Williamsport. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Board  of  Trade . .Pawtucket. 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Chamber  of  Commerce0* §  .  . .  •  .Charleston. 

TENNESSEE 

Cotton  Exchange* . ^femPv  E- 

Merchants  Exchange*0 . eTPpL' 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Chamber  of  Commerce0 . Bea¥Dua!‘ 

Commercial  Club . .  •  •  ®  ' 

Chamber  of  Commerce. . Galveston. 

Business  Men's  Club0  . Vaco. 

UTAPI 

Commercial  Club° . Salt  Lake  City. 


VERMONT 

Club° . Burlington. 


VIRGINIA 

Retail  Merchants’  Association  §.  Lynchburg. 
Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation!  . Norfolk. 

Stock  Exchange . Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0! . Seattle. 

Commercial  Club*° . .Seattle. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*0 . Spokane. 

Commercial  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce* . Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Board  of  Trade0* .  .  .  ........  •  •  •Wheeling. 

West  Virginia  Board  of  Tiade  . \\  ricciin^. 

WISCONSIN 

Commercial  Club . . . Menomonie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ° . Milwaukee. 

Chamber  of  Commerce0 . Oshkosh. 

WYOMING 

Industrial  Club  of  Cheyenne*0 . Cheyenne. 

,  CANADA 

Board  of  Trade! . Hamilton. 

Board  of  Trade*0 . Montreal 

Board  of  Trade*! . .Regina. 

Board  of  Trade*0! .  ...  Toronto. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 

Toronto. 

Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Canada*! 

Toronto. 

Board  of  Trade*0! . Winnipeg. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Brunn,  Austria. 

Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril^.^  ^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.  .London,  Eng. 
Chamber  of  Commerce ..  Manchester,  Eng. 
Lie  Aeltesten  der  Kaufmannschaft 

Berlin,  Germany. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Vera  Cruz,  Mex. 

Merchants  Association . Manila,  P.  L 

South  African  Manufacturers  Association 

Cape  I  own. 
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Business  Men’s  Bulletin  No.  14 
EDUCATION  VS.  WAR 

Business  men  can  not  afford  war;  it  destroys  differences.  ^ Public 

as  men,  can  they  tolerate  this  gLeFatiom  can  be  educated  in 

education  is  the  enemy  of  war.  If  the  ne  B  ^  internationai  courts,  the 

the  practical  use  of  ^^substitutes  of  th;s  bulletin  is  to  show  how  the 

avenge  &££.  man  ^’SEer ml*/--, ’e^us  proc^  of  education. 

Business  bodies  do  effectIL  woEkTy offering  ’"T^^p^gfieffTMass0) 

£23  oF  &  4  detS 

pupils.  It  has  a  Lommit.e  c  tue  R0ard  of  Trade  and  awarded  at  public 

The  prizes  are  offered  in  the  na  ^  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 

school  exercises,  thus  insuring  local  pride ■  “dth;nt§J”d  receive!l  6o  essays.  The 
parents,  teachers  and  community  abouf  $60  receives  annuallv  a  larger  number 

Newark  Board  of  Trade,  with  prizes '  °T  aP0Uy ^est  with  prizes  of  $100.  received 

T!'ee”aOy"0,UlThchBFL'rCds<  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville,  Hoboken  and  Columbus  have  also 
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offered  prizes.  Prizes  may  be  appropriated  by  the  organization  or  donated  by 

members. 

What  Any  Business  Man  Can  Do  Now 

1.  Suggest  to  his  organization  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  International 
Arbitration; 

2.  Offer  his  services  on  such  committee  or  otherwise  to  arrange  for  the 
offering  of  prizes  in  the  schools; 

3.  Interest  his  sons,  daughters  and  school  friends  in  the  local  contest  and  in 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  national  contests  described  below. 

College  Prizes 

$100.  The  Pugsley  Prize  for  essay  on  “  International  Arbitration  ”  by  a  man 
undergraduate  student  in  the  United  States  or  Canada; 

$200  and  $100.  The  Black  Prizes  for  essays  on  “  International  Peace  ”  by 
women  undergraduate  students  in  the  United  States. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Internationa! 
Arbitration.  Contests  close  March  15th. 

Prizes  aggregating  several  hundred  dollars  are  given  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association  in  oratorical  contests.  Address  Dr.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary. 
Yellow  Springs,  O. 

School  Prizes 

$75,  $50,  $25.  _  Seabury  Prizes  for  essays  on  some  phase  of  the  peace  movement. 
Open  to  students  in  normal  schools. 

$75.  $5 0 »  $25-  Same  open  to  pupils,  in  secondary  schools. 

For  particulars  address  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston. 

Other  Work 

Since  1905  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  colleges 
and  since  1907  the  American  School  Peace  League  has  similarly  worked  in  the 
secondary  schools.  As  one  of  many  forms  of  the  cooperation  of  these  institutions. 
May  1 8th  (the  anniversary  of  the  meeting  in  1899  ®f  the  first  Hague  Conference) 
is  now  observed  by  a  large  per  cent  of  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  valuable  bulletin 
(Bulletin,  1912,  No.  8)  on  the  subject.  The  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston, 
issues  useful  literature  and  is  ready  to  assist  any  one  interestd. 

Any  business  man  will  find  it  worth  while  to  encourage  this  educational  work. 
Any  board  of  trade  will  find  a  committee  on  international  arbitration  of  use  and 
interest  in  the  community.  Further  information  or  suggestions  will  be  gladly  fur¬ 
nished  by  H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Ja  mes  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago 
William  McCarroll,  New  York 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia 

Committee  on  Business  Organisations 

October  15,  1912. 


Business  Men’s  Bulletin  No.  15 
BUSINESS  VS.  WAR 

The  world-wide  movement  for  the  prevention  of  wars  finds  one  of  its  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  opposition  of  persons  in  all  nations  who  share  or  hope  to  share 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  annually  appropriated  for  armies,  navies  and  warlike 

Purposes.  This  opposition,  though  not  universal  among  such  beneficiaries,  can  only 
e  overcome  by  the  creation  of  a  general  public  sentiment  in  favcrr  of  international 
justice  and  fair  dealing  and  arbitration  or  courts  of  justice  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  such  a  sentiment  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
is  the  work  and  influence  of  business  men  and  business  organizations.  To  show 
how  business  men  regard  war,  there  are  given  below  some  striking  examples  of  their 
recent  official  declarations  on  the  subject. 

About  two  hundred  of  the  largest  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  cooperate  with  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Arbitration,  and  since  1902,  delegates  of  m-any  of  them 
have  participated  in  its .  annual  conferences.  At  the  conference  in  May,  1912, 
forty-seven  of  these  bodies  were  represented  by  delegates  of  their  own  selection^ 
many  of  whom  were  presidents  or  other  high  officers  of  their  organizations.  These 
business  men,  in  special  meeting,  drew  up,  presented  and  secured  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
realizing  the  vast  Influence  of  commercial  interests  upon  the  governments  of  the 
civilized  world,  urges  upon  the  representatives  of  these  interests  throughout  all 
countries  to  be  continuously  active  in  shaping  public  opinion  so  as  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  attempt  to  settle  international  disputes  by  war;  and  also  when  disputes 
may  approach  an  acute  stage,  to  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  upon  gov¬ 
ernments  to  induce  them  to  submit  such  differences  to  arbitration. 

At  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  Boston 
in  September  1012,  five  hundred  eminent  business  men  from  other  nations  and 
three  hundred  from  the  United  States,  representing  the  most  important  commercial 
organizations  of  practically  every  civilized  nation,  on  the  motion  of  the  president 
of  the  congress,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  remarkable  declaration.  . 

The  Congress  affirms  its  desire  to  see  established  as  soon  as  possible  inter¬ 
national  official  conferences  which  will  insure  between  nations  the  existence  of 
arbitral  courts  established  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  of  a  nature  to  insure  an 
equitable  solution  of  all  international  disputes,  whether  between  citizens  of  different 
states  or  between  states;  and  the  Congress  declares  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
a  combination  of  nations,  where  and  when  it  may  be  possrble.  to  try  to  prevent  tbs 

atr0CThese0fdvaanrced  official  utterances  leave  no  doubt  that  business  leaders  recognize 
the  necessity  of  substitutes  that  will  eventually  do  away  with  war.  It  remains 
for  business*  men  everywhere  to  translate  these  declarations  into  action.  Resolu¬ 
tions  alone  will  not  establish  an  effective  international  court;  but  when  the  business 
men  of  the  world  demand  such  a  court  it  will  come.  Thousands,  of  business  men 
are  already  among  the  active  workers  for  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  of 
differences'  between  nations.  Every  recipient  of  this  bulletin  is  earnestly  invited 
to  interest  himself  in  this  work,  information  concerning  which  will  be  gladly  fur¬ 
nished  on  application  to  H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  IN. 

James  Wood  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago 
William  McCarroll,  New  York 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  \  ork 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia 

Committee  on  B  usiness  Organizations 


December  1,  1912. 

The  Chairman  !  We  are  now  to  have  an  address  by  Pro- 
fessor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  Harvard  Univei  sity. 


TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  AND  PROTECTION  OF 

ALIENS 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  GRAFTON  WILSON,  LL.D. 

The  last  of  the  Conference,  resolutions  presented  by  Dr. 
Eliot  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  on  May  20,  1910, 
to  report  at  the  session  of  1911.  That  committee  then  consisted 
of  Senator  Elihu  Root,  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Law  School,  and  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  .  ,  ,  Kfejfa,  .  , 

It  was  expected  that  the  committee  would  report  at  tins  meet¬ 
ing  A  letter  was  received  this  morning  from  Dean.  .Kirchwey 
stating  that  he  could  not  be  here.  Governor  Baldwin Gias  also 
sent  a  letter  These  letters  refer  to  what  may  b&"  called  the 
technical  aspects  of  this  subject,  and  therefore  will  not  be  read. 
It  mRht  be  fair  to  say  that  a  person  who  ventures  to  speak  upon 
a  report  that  has  not  yet  been  made  probably  mns  some  nsk. 
It  may  be  that  what  may  be  said  may  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  reasons  why  the  committee  has  not  been  hasty  in  making 
its  report,  and  possibly  also  may  temper  our  attitude  in  regard 
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to  certain  matters  that  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  some  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

The  subject  of  the  protection  of  aliens  has  been  a  matter 
which  has  frequently  received  attention  from  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  particularly  concerned 
through  their  Secretaries  of  State  in  performing  the  functions 
of  protecting  the  aforesaid  aliens.  Mr.  Harrison  in  1891  used 
his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  legislation  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
McKinley  pressed  it  very  vigorously  in  1899,  and  even  such 
pressure  as  could  be  exerted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1906  was 
not  sufficient  to  secure  legislation.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  State  of  California 
an  anti-alien  land  act.  This  act  was  passed  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  to  five.  You  know  probably 
the  course  of  events  in  the  passing,  and  the  agitation  in  regard 
to  this  particular  law.  YYsterday  the  letter  of  the  Governor 
of  California  to  Secretary  Bryan  was  published.  In  this  letter 
Gov.  Johnson  says  in  part: 

“  May  I  venture  to  call  to  your  attention  the  immigration  law  now 
pending  in  Congress,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  last  Congress, 
where  apparently  certain  classes,  who  shall  be  excluded  from  our  coun¬ 
try,  are  described  as  persons  who  cannot  become  eligible  under  existing 
laws  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  At  this  very  moment 
the  national  legislature  at  Washington,  without  protest  or  objection — 
indeed,  it  is  published  in  California  by  express  consent — is  using  the 
terms  that  are  claimed  in  California’s  law  to  be  offensive  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  At  least  three  states  in  the  Union  have  in  the  past  enacted 
laws  similar  to  the  contemplated  law  of  California,  and  the  enactments 
of  those  other  states  have  been  without  objection  or  protest.  That  the 
protest  is  now  made  in  respect  to  California  only  emphasizes  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  confronting  California  and  demonstrates  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  differently  viewed  than  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  that, 
if  discrimination  exists,  it  is  discrimination  against  California..  We 
insist  that  justly  no  offence  can  be  taken  by  any  nation  to  this  law 
and  more  particularly  does  this  seqm  to  be  clear  in  the  instance  in  a 
nation  like  Japan,  that  by  its  own  law  prevents  acquisition  of  land  by- 
aliens.  It  is  most  respectfully  submitted  that,  after  all,  the  question  is 
not  whether  any  offence  has  been  taken,  but  whether  justly  it  should 
be  taken.  I  voice,  I  think,  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  state  when  I  say  that  if  it  had  been  believed  that  offence 
could  justly  be  taken  by  any  nation  to  the  proposed  law,  that  law. would 
not  have  been  enacted.  We,  of  California  believe  firmly  that  in  our 
legislative,  dealings  with  this  alien  land  question  we  have  violated  abso¬ 
lutely  no 'Treaty  rights.  We  have  shown  no  discrimination;  we  have 
given  to  no  nation  the  right  to  be  justified  in  taking  offence.  So  believ¬ 
ing,  with  a  strong  reliance  in  the  justice  and  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  and  with  due  deference  and  courtesy  and  with  proper  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  others,  we  had  hoped  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington  would  have  seen  the  question  as  we  in  this 
state  have  been  forced  to  see  it,  as  we  must  see  it  or  be  blind.” 

The  Governor  of  California  intimates  that  he  will  surely,  per¬ 
haps  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  possibly  within  forty-eight, 
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and  in  all  probability  within  seventy-two  hours,  sign  the  act. 
Whether  or  not  these  positions  taken  in  California  aic  tenable 
is  a  question  too  lengthy  to  consider  at  this  time.  This  event 
illustrates  the  fact  that  there  may  be  conditions  which  will  give 
rise  to  controversies  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  aliens  under 
treaties  binding  the  United  States  and  other  powers,  even  when 
these  treaties  have  been  very  recently  made.  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  would  show  that  the  question  of  the  rights  of  aliens  in 
the  Ignited  States  is  one  of  more  importance  and  liable  to  arise 
more  frequently  than  the  similar  question  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  other  powers.  There  are  various  reasons  foi  this  con- 

First,  because  of  the  number  of  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
Immigrants  have  in  recent  years  been  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  great  numbers.  From  1 77*^  1820  the  United  States 

practically  paid  no  attention  to  the  foreigners  coming  to.  this 
country.  From  1820  to  1870  we  received  them  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  songs  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  sometimes  were 
to  the  effect— u  go  to  America  and  Uncle  Sam  will  give  you 
each  a  farm.”  Since  1870  the  liberality  of  Uncle  Sam  has 
very  rapidly  disappeared.  There  are  even  those  who  claim  that 
he  is  not  only  illiberal,  but  also  unjust  in  excluding  certain 
people  whom  lie  had  previously  welcomed.  Within  the  last  few 
years  agitation  for  greater  restrictions  has  become  more  and 
more  marked.  In  1900  there  were  about  450,000  immigrants 
and  in  1912  there  were  nearly  twice  that  number.  In  the  year 
1007,  a  year  of  large  immigration,  the  total  amounted  to  moie 
than’ a  million  and  a  quarter.  Now,  according  to  estimates, 
there  are  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  foreign  born  population 
in  the  United  States,  so  the  possibilities  of  trouble  and  conflicts 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  aliens  are  very  numerous. 

The  second  reason  for  uniform  legislation  in  regard  to  aliens 
is  because  of  the  indefinite  status  of  certain  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  states  of  the  United 
States  are  unlike  in  their  requirements  for  local  citizenship  01 
those  who  come  to  dwell  in  their  limits.  Some  states  require 
that  any  one  who  votes  for  any  branch  of  the  State  egis  a  lire 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  first,  and  then  he  may 
acquire  citizenship  within  the  state.  Other  states  simp  y  requite 
that  he  shall  have  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
and  shall  have  lived  two  years  within  the  limits  ot  the  state  in 
which  he  is  to  vote.  It  happens  that  under  our  constitution 
voters  for  national  officers  “  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi¬ 
site  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state,  leg- 
islature.”  A  person  who  is  not  yet  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  in  some  states  vote  for  electors  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  therefore,  whether  one  person  or 
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another  may  be  President  may  be  determined  in  an  extremely 
close  election  by  a  person  who  has  never  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  With  such  variations  in  our  domestic  legislation 
there  are  some  possibilities  of  complication  in  our  relations  to 
these  aliens  who  are  on  the  way  to  acquire  citizenship. 

Third,  because  of  conflict  of  laws.  Certain  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  laws  in  regard  to  aliens  unlike  our  laws.  We  have  a 
law  by  which  a  person  born  within  the  United  States,  or  born 
of  United  States  parentage,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Some  other  states  have  laws  like  Switzerland  that  a  child  born 
of  Swiss  parentage  is  a  Swiss ;  therefore,  if  the  Swiss  family 
happen  to  be  in  this  country  and  the  child  should  be  born 
here,  he  would  according  to  our  laws  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  according  to  Swiss  laws  be  a  citizen  of 
Switzerland.  Who  shall  protect  him  when,  let  us  say,  he  goes 
at  the  age  of  22  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico?  Compli¬ 
cations  of  this  sort  make  the  necessity  of  regulation  in  regard 
to  our  complex  alien  laws  somewhat  urgent.  This  dual  system 
prevails  in  a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  give  rise  to  numer¬ 
ous  complications. 

Fourth,  because  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  jurisdiction 
between  local  state  and  national  government  within  the  United 
States.  The  local  states  have  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy, 
and  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  power  exercised  by  the 
authorities  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  United  States.  If 
one  regards  the  number  of  Americans  who  may  be  passing 
from  one  state  to  another,  or  aliens  who  may  be  passing  from 
one  state  to  another,  and  considers  their  rights,  or  considers  the 
different  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  or  the  Canal  zone, 
or  other  regions  in  which  we  have  acquired  new  varieties  of 
jurisdiction,  he  will  find  difficulty  in  determining  just  how  much 
protection  should  be  given,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  uncertain 
as  to  how  much  allegiance  there  may  be  owed  by  the  person 
by  whom  protection  is  claimed. 

Fifth,  because  of  the  question  of  domicile.  We  have  not 
improved  much  on  the  old  Roman  Law  definition  of  domicile. 
“  Domicile  was  the  place  from  which  one  going  was  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  and  to  which  one  returning  was  at  home.”  That  did  very 
well  for  a  certain  period,  when  relations  were  less  complicated 
than  they  are  today.  When  one  attempts  in  case  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  apply  the  law  of  domicile,  as  was  indicated  yesterday, 
he  may  have  a  very  involved  situation,  particularly  if  the  holders 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  happen  to  belong — let  us  say — 
to  three  or  four  foreign  states — A,  B,  and  C — and  the  seat  of 
the  corporation  happens  to  be  in  New  Jersey,  and  several  of  the 
main  houses  or  the  leading  houses  happen  to  be  in  other  states, 
and  the  stockholders  are  variously  responsible.  Such  complica- 
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tions  indicate  that  the  committee  has  something  to  do  before 
it  will  entirely  elucidate  all  these  problems.  Certainly  it  re¬ 
quires  time  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  have  the  report  in  hand. 

Sixth,  because,  in  addition  to  other  responsibility  which  may 
be  under  convention  a  direct  responsibility,  there  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  under  international  law.  Our  constitution  says  we  will 
observe  the  law  of  nations  in  our  international  relations.  There 
are  some  who  are  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  This  is  natural  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  developing. 

Seventh,  because  of  conflicting  treaty  conditions.  The  trea¬ 
ties  concluded  by  the  United  States  at  various  periods  differ  so 
much,  that  if  we  had  them  in  parallel  columns,  they  would  make 
a  striking  exhibit.  For  instance  coats  of  mail  are  included  in 
the  list  of  contraband  of  war  in  some  treaties.  These  at  the 
present  time  are  rarely  used  except  in  foot  ball  and  in  museum 
decorations.  Many  treaties  made  long  ago  and  still  binding 
contain  most  remarkable  provisions. 

Again,  the  United  States’  policy  has  not  been  any  more  con¬ 
sistent  than  the  treaties ;  indeed,  not  as  consistent  as  the  treaties. 
A  Secretary  of  State  looks  up  precedents  and  decides  that  they 
were  not  good  precedents,  he  accordingly  acts  as  he  sees  fit. 
One  can  find  in  the  diplomatic  papers  precedents  for  almost  any 
line  of  action  which  he  may  desire  to  follow.  It  is  very  incon¬ 
venient  at  times  to  have  forgotten  precedents  cited  against  the 
United  States  as  in  the  case  of  the  seamen  of  U.  S.  S.  Balti¬ 
more  in  Valparaiso  in  1891-2. 

Again  there  is  difficulty  in  the  payment  .of  damages.  The 
local  state  naturally  has  no  standing  with  international  law — 
that  is  the  State  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  has  no  standing 
at  international  law.  Some  one  being  injured  in  one  of  those 
states,  and  the  liability  for  damages  or  for  indemnity  being 
found,  the  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  paid?  By  Pennsylvania? 
Certainly  not.  By  New  York?  Certainly  not.  Not  even  by 
Louisiana  in  the  case  of  the  killing  of  the  Itahans  in  what  was 
known  as  the  New  Orleans  affair  in  1891.  Fhe  only  party.  to 
which  a  foreign  state  can  appeal  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
It,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  United  States,  and  the. United  States 
endeavors  to  enforce  its  law.  The  local  state  says  it  has  done  a 
it  can  do,  and  there  it  ends.  The  foreign  state  may  call  home 
the  minister  as  was  the  case  with  Italy  in  1891  >  01  the  diplomatic 
relations  may  be  broken  off.  Then  perhaps,  the  Government, 
according  to  its  frequent  method,  states,  that  it  makes  payment 
“  out  of  humane  considerations,  and  without  lefeience  to  tie 
question  of  liability.”  After  a  state  has  paid  “  out  of  humane 
consideration  ”  as  many  times  as  the  United  States  ia  >  pai. 
it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  national  government  is 
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liable  and  will  have  to  pay  the  next  time.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  all,  because  the  indemnity 
is  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  whether  there  shall  be  some 
means  by  which  the  nation  shall  be  able  to  punish  offences  which 
involve  such  liabilities. 

From  this  survey  it  is  evident  that  the  committee  has  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  and  it  is  also  evident  that  something  should  be  done 
to  give  to  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the 
violation  of  treaty  obligations,  particularly  in  matters  relating 
to  the  protection  of  aliens.  A  study  of  the  question  would  also 
show  that  many  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  contain 
provisions  that  are  now  antiquated  and  which  may  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  might  well 
do  what  certain  countries  have  already  done — proceed  to  the 
standardization  of  treaties  and  thus  promote  international  peace 
by  establishing  clearly  a  basis  upon  which  international  equity 
can  be  secured.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  has  listened  with  great 
appreciation  to  the  presentation  of  this  gravely  important  matter, 
presented  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Among  the  various  influences  which  have  been  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  international  arbitration  the  last  few  years,  we  must 
count  the  offers  of  prizes  made  to  various  colleges  and  other 
organizations  throughout  our  land.  These  are  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  youth,  to  inform  them  and  to  arouse  their  deep  per¬ 
sonal  interests  in  the  issues  before  us.  Two  well-known  prizes 
have  been  offered  through  the  Mohonk  Conference.  We  are  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  those  who  will  present  these 
prizes  and  those  who  have  earned  them.  The  donor  of  ^  the 
Black  prizes,  for  the  best  essays  on  “  International  Peace  ”  by 
women  college  students,  is  Mrs.  Elmer  Black  of  New  York 
City.  She  will  present  the  prize  to  the  winner. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BLACK  PRIZES 

BY  MRS.  ELMER  E.  BLACK 

This  is  the  age  of  great  movements  and  new  impulses  that 
are  going  to  transform  society  and  make  a  new  world.  But, 
greatest  of  all,  our  age  is  witnessing  a  new  sense  of  unity  of 
all  mankind,  which  is  already  beginning  to  assert  itself  above 
racial  ties  and  national  boundaries. 

The  amazing  growth  of  this  last  sentiment  alone  js  enough  to 
make  our  age  the  most  wonderful  of  all  ages.  For  it  is  the  con¬ 
summation  of  them  all :  The  goal  toward  which  all  othei  ages 
have  been  striving.  The  signs  of  its  coming  are  all  about  us. 
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Hague  Conferences,  permanent  courts,  arbitration  treaties,  the 
growth  of  peace  societies,  proposals  like  Mr.  Bryan’s  to  exhaust 
all  other  means  before  going  to  war,  are  only  a  few  signs,  out¬ 
standing  as  they  are.  What  age  ever  witnessed  five  such  events 
as  we  are  seeing  follow  one  upon  another?  How  many  of  you 
have  thought  of  it?  The  first  week  in  May  saw  a  great  Con¬ 
gress  in  St.  Louis,  made  up  from  all  the  nation  and  trying  to 
hasten  this  world  unity.  The  second  week  saw  a  splendid  dele¬ 
gation  from  Great  Britain  meeting  with  hundreds  of  Americans, 
to  arrange  the  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  Years’  Peace  and 
its  perpetuation  forever.  The  third  week  finds  this  group  of 
the  nation’s  leaders  in  thought  and  action  furthering  here  at 
Mohonk  this  new  world  consciousness.  Hardly  shall  we  have 
left  when  the  World’s  Students  Conference  will  meet  in  this 
same  room — hundreds  of  the  best  young  men  and  young  women 
from  all  the  nations — to  deliberate,  not  how  to  fight  each  other, 
but  how,  together,  they  may  fight  the  common  foe  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  the  evil  of  the  world.  And  as  they  go,  another  group  of 
students  from  all  nations,  the  Corda  Fratres  and  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs  hold  their  meeting  at  Cornell  to  preach  the  gospel  that  all 
aspiring  men  have  one  Fatherland.  Surely  this  is  a  wonderful 
age,  and  it  is  going  to  witness  such  an  advance  toward  world 
unity  and  international  concord  as  no  age  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  these  five  conferences  are 
of  students.  In  all  such  movements,  the  college  girl  from  now 
on  is  going  to  play  a  more  and  more  important  part.  It  is 
necessary  that  she  be  educated  to  do  this  great  work  well  and 
wisely.  For  this  reason  I  have  offered  these  prizes  to  the  col¬ 
lege  women  of  America.  I  am  sure  that  the  fifty-nine  girls  who 
wrote  for  these  prizes  will  all  of  them  be  interested  workers  in 
the  cause  of  international  peace.  I  have  been  reading  these 
essays.  Many  of  them  show  long  and  careful  study.  Almost 
every  girl  has  read  several  of  the  best  books  on  internationalism. 
The  essays  are  of  a  high  quality  and  show  that  the  writers  will 
be  personal  forces  either  in  the  home  or  in  professional  life. 
I  hope  to  so  increase  this  interest  during  the  coming  year  that 
many  more  will  write.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  interest  hun¬ 
dreds  of  college  girls  in  this  great  movement  to  put  justice  above 
brute  force — law  above  war.  Every  one  gained  to  the  cause 
means  many  more  interested  through  her.  The  essay  which 
won  the  prize  this  year  most  ably  establishes  the  truth  that  this 
is  the  age  when  democracy  is  becoming  the  moving  force  of 
nations.  Its  title  is  “  The  Relation  of  Masses  to  World  Peace.” 
The  second  award — •“  International  Peace  ” — goes  to  Miss  Helen 
Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  the  first  prize  of 
$200  to  Mary  R.  Pollock,  of  Birmingham,  Michigan,  a  Fresh- 
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man  in  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute.  As 
I  do  so  1  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  she  may  devote  her  life  to 
the  promotion  of  good  will  among  all  peoples.  (Applause.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  BLACK  PRIZE 

BY  MISS  MARY  R.  POLLOCK 

The  honor  shown  me  and  the  institution  which  I  attend  the 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute  has  made .  me 
very  happy.  I  began  my  essay  believing  in  universal  peace  in  a 
vao-ue  way.  I  left  it  an  active  worker  toward  that  end.  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  and  a  prize  in  itself  to  attend  this  Confer¬ 
ence,  to  listen  to  and  to  meet  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
so  noble  a  work.  I  appreciate  deeply  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Black  and  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  which  have 

made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here.  (Applause.) 

* 

The  Chairman:  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  of  the  class 
of  ’09  Harvard,  has  been  known  to  us  for  several  years  m  con¬ 
nection  with  his  work  as  donor  of  the  Pugsley  prizes.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  this  Conference. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  CHESTER  DEWITT  PUGSLEY 

Fifty-five  essays  were  submitted  this  year  by  students  in 
forty-seven  different  colleges  in  twenty-four  different  states  and 
Canada.  The  committee  of  judges,  consisting  of  Dr.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  Univeisity,  Geneial 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Mr.  Rollo 
Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post ,  have  awarded 
the  prize  of  $100  offered  by  this  Conference  for  the  best  essay 
on  international  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  man  student 
of  any  American  college  or  university,  to  Bryant  Smith,  of 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
in  Guilford  College.  The  judges  have  been  unable  to  differen¬ 
tiate  as  to  the  best  of  several  essays,  and  as  a  result  two  essays 
each  have  been  assigned  to  second,  third  and  fourth  places  in  the 
order  of  merit.  The  two  tied  for  second  place  are  Arthur  S. 
Mac  Arthur,  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  and  L.  W. 
Fifield,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo,  Oberlin  College.  The  two  tied 
for  third  place  are  Arno  Behnke,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  B.  A.  Ruggl.es,  Towanda,  Pa.,  University  of 
Penna.  The  two  tied  for  fourth  place  are  J.  C.  Howe,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Earl  W.  Tucker, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  I  present  you  the 

prize.  (Applause.) 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  BRYANT  SMITH 

On  the  evening  before  I  started  -up  here,  as  I  was  standing 
with  a  number  of  students  in  front  of  the  little  store  in  the 
village  where  our  college  is  located,  I  asked  someone  what  I 
should  say  in  accepting  this  prize.  I  knew  that  I  was  thank¬ 
ful  enough,  but  had  some  doubts  as  to  how  best  I  might  express 
my  appreciation.  An  old  white  headed  gentleman  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  by,  to  whom  the  memories  of  things  which  were  happen¬ 
ing  fifty  years  ago  are  more  real  than  those  things  which  are 
transpiring  about  him  today,  spoke  up  quickly  and  said : 

“  Tell  them  something  about  the  South,  boy.  Tell  those 
Yanks  something  about  the  South.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  shall  not  tell  you  anything  about  the  South  this  evening, 
because  I  believe  if  the  Mohonk  Conference  stands  for  any  one 
purpose  more  than  for  another,  that  purpose  is  to  make  interna¬ 
tional,  interstate,  and  intersectional  boundary  lines  as  imaginary 
in  practice  as  they  are  in  theory.  I  appreciate  this  honor,  not 
primarily  as  a  Tar  Heel,  not  primarily  as  a  Southerner,  but 
rather  as  an  American  with  the  possibility  even  of  becoming  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

To  me  it  has  always  been  a  fascinating  subject  to  study  social 
development  at  long  range  and  see  the  family  develop  into  the 
tribe,  the  tribes  unite  into  confederations,  these  grow  into  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  nations  through  communities  of  interest  extend 
their  boundaries  to  include  adjacent  territory,  thus  ever  tending 
to  larger,  natural  units  of  government.  The  movement  for  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  which  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  more  fundamental  process,  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
deserving  no  less  the  support  of  the  rational  man  than  of  the 
poet. 

In  offering  this  prize  I  presume  Mr.  Pugsley  had  in  mind  the 
awakening  of  interest  among  college  students  in  the  subject  of 
international  arbitration.  In  my  case,  although  I  had  already 
become  interested,  his  generosity  has  not  miscarried ;  for  besides 
the  other  essays  that  have  been  written,  in  preparing  my  paper 
I  have  myself  been  led  to  investigate  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
inform  myself  more  extensively  on  this  subject  which  grows 
more  important  with  each  passing  year. 

For  the  incentive  which  prompted  me  to  undertake  this  work, 
and  for  the  reward  which  has  blessed  my  efforts,  I  wish  most 
sincerely  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Pugsley. 

For  your  generous  hospitality  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  this  ideal  resort  and  to  come  in  contact  with  and  listen  to 
so  many  of  the  world’s  representative  men,  I  wish  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Smiley. 

And  you,  the  guests  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  I  wish  to 
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thank  each  of  you  for  what  you  have  contributed  to  the  genial 
and  inspiring  atmosphere  which  has  pervaded  these  meetings 
and  which  has  contributed  po  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  my 
good  fortune.  I  thank  you  all.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  James  Wood  is  recognized. 

Mr.  James  Wood:  The  Executive  Committee  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  draft  a  statement  for  the  records  of  this 
Conference  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  time  to  present 
the  following  on  behalf  of  that  Committee. 

ALBERT  IC.  SMILEY 

AN  APPRECIATION 

“  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  desires  to  place  upon  its  records  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  appreciation  of  the  life,  character  and  work  of 
its  founder  and  maintainer,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  departed 
from  this  life  on  the  second  day  of  December,  1912,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years. 

“  In  all  the  interests  of  his  active  life  he  accomplished  notable 
results.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  not  only  trained  the 
intellects  of  the  many  students  who  came  under  his  care  as  a 
teacher,  but  he  impressed  upon  them  the  moral  and  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  that  guided  his  own  life. 

“  Later  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  higher  education  as 
a  trustee  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  its  foundation,  as  a 
trustee  of  Brown  University  for  many  years,  and  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Paltz. 

“  At  Lake  Mohonk  he  established  and  developed  this  unique 
hostelry  that  has  become  an  institution  of  world-wide  fame,  and 
here  and  at  his  winter  home  at  Redlands,  California,  lie  devel¬ 
oped  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the  skill  of  an  engineer  and 
the  arts  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  the  horticulturist. 

“  Perhaps  he  himself  considered  his  most  important  practical 
work  was  for  the  Indian  wards  of  our  nation,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  in  the  establishment 
and  long  maintenance  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  Lriends 
of  the  Indians  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples  through  which 
the  public  received  needed  enlightenment,  and  where  much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  country  in  these  interests  has  had  its  incep¬ 
tion.  If  possible,  he  regarded  as  of  even  greater  general  im¬ 
portance  the  work  of  these  Conferences  on  International  Ar¬ 
bitration,  to  which  he  devoted  his  best  thought  and  utmost 
endeavor  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
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“  This  appreciation  would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention 
of  Mrs.  Smiley,  whose  simple  and  gracious  character  charmed 
all  who  knew  her,  and  who  was  both  a  loving  companion  and 
a  true  helpmate  in  all  her  husband’s  endeavors. 

“  Most  strongly  can  it  be  said  that  the  life  work  of  Albert  K. 
Smiley  was  the  fruitage  of  his  religious  convictions.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  the  religion  of  life,  not  of  dogma.  He  believed  the 
Divine  Imminence  and  daily  walked  with  God.  His  conception 
of  highest  privilege  was  to  cooperate  with  God  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  beneficent  purposes  for  the  good  of  men. 
With  his  Christian  faith  there  came  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  his  strong  and  vigorous  character  was  made  beautiful 
to  the  eyes  of  men.  In  his  death,  the  world  has  lost  a  great 
personality  whose  noble  character  and  consecrated  work  will 
long  exert  a  potent  influence  upon  mankind." 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  takes  pleasure  in  recognizing 
Dr.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  closing  hymn 
is  sung.  I  have  been  coming  to  these  Conferences  many  years, 
and  tonight  I  have  been  thinking  how  much  alike  they  all  are. 
If  you  conceive  of  the  Conference  as  an  educator  you  must  say 
it  is  always  hung  in  the  same  frame.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  that  this  afternoon  as  I  was  driving  to  Minnewaska.  The 
roads  are  just  as  fine  as  they  were  the  first  time  I  saw  them. 
The  rocks  are  just  as  big,  the  prospects  just  as  picturesque, 
the  vistas  through  the  woods  just  as  charming,  and  the  outlook 
over  the  valley  just  as  splendid,  the  horizons  were  just  as  wide 
and  the  water  came  tumbling  down  over  the  rocks  quite  as 
enchanting  as  it  did  the  first  time  it  made  my  heart  beat  by  its 
loveliness.  Yes,  the  frame  is  always  the  same.  And  the  Con¬ 
ferences  are  very  much  alike.  You  are  sure  to  meet  some  one 
here  you  have  seen  before,  and  some  one  you  never  heard  of 
before.  You  always  have  a  great  many  surprises.  There  are 
always  wise  things  said,  and  things  otherwise.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  surprising  diversity  of  opinion.  There  is  always  a  clash 
of  sentiment  and  of  convictions,  and  down  underneath  there 
is  always  an  exquisite  harmony.  Running  through  all  there  is 
aspiration;  there  are  high  ideals  and  an  earnest  effort  to  reach 
noble  ends.  Then  every  Conference  is  like  every  other  Con¬ 
ference  in  this  that  it  always  comes  to  a  close.  Friday  evening 
always  arrives  and  the  big  hands  of  yonder  clock  point  to  nine, 
nine  fifteen,  nine  thirty.  At  about  this  time  our  mind  begins 
to  be  retrospective;  our  heart  begins  to  grow  tender,  and  we 
feel  as  though  we  wanted  to  say  something.  This  is  the  time 
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of  evening  when  somebody  always  gets  up  and  tries  to  express 
what  he  feels ;  he  also  tries  to  give  expression  to  what  others 
are  feeling,  and  he  always  halts  and  stammers  and  at  last  sits 
down,  feeling  he  has  not  said  half  of  all  he  ought  to  have  said. 
Now  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  man  who  gets  up  and 
who  halts  and  stammers  and  is  going  to  sit  down  discomfited. 
I  feel  that  I  stand  tonight  in  a  unique  position.  I  am  the  first 
man  who  ever  arose  to  say  the  closing  words  at  a  Mohonk  Ar¬ 
bitration  Conference  who  did  not  look  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley.  We  thought  about  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference,  and  all  the  way  through.  Indeed  how  can  we 
help  thinking  of  him,  especially  now  at  the  close?  This  is  just 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  when  he  always  made  his  inimita¬ 
ble  speech.  It  was  at  this  time  of  the  evening  that  he  smiled 
his  most  heavenly  smile,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  always 
confided  to  us  his  deep  conviction  that  it  was  the  best  Con¬ 
ference  yet.  There  is  a  cry  down  deep  in  us — 

“  But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.” 

This  cry  is  down  in  us  all.  But  there  is  also  this:  Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  the  grip  of  the  living  hand  that  has  in  it  all 
the  warmth  that  was  in  the  hand  that  has  vanished.  Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  the  music  of  the  voice  that  speaks  the  same 
message  of  good  will  that  was  spoken  by  the  voice  that  is  still. 
The  uppermost  feeling  in  us  toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Smiley  is  this — a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  us  all  that  Albert  K.  Smiley  is  succeeded  by  people  like  you. 
I  did  not  rise  to  make  any  speech.  I  simply  got  up  to  say  that 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  we  appreciate  your  great  kind¬ 
ness  to  us,  and  how  profoundly  thankful  we  are  for  these 
beautiful  days  in  your  beautiful  home.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  B.  MOORE 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  MICHIGAN 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  few  words  in  seconding  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  expression  of  Dr.  Jefferson.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
coming  to  this  Conference  many  years  have  always  known  that 
we  should  meet  upon  the  porch  on  arriving  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  and  until  the  later  years  that  we  should  find  his  sainted 
wife. "  We  have  missed  them  in  a  way,  and  yet  as  we  have  seen 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  the  poise,  the  tact,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  little  addresses  his  duties  have  led  him  to  make, 
and  have  met  the  cordial  welcome  of  Mrs.  Smiley,  we  have  all 
felt  that  the  mantle  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  has 
fallen  upon  worthy  shoulders.  This  situation  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  that  happened  during  the  Civil  War.  In  one  of  those 
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sanguinary  conflicts,  the  standard  bearer  carrying  the  regimental 
colors  fell.  A  young  fellow  sprang  forward,  and  taking  the 
standard  was  able  to  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  engagement  that 
the  colors  never  touched  the  ground.  So  did  this  standard 
carried  by  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  his  wife,  bear  the  colors,  which 
were  the  rallying  point  of  the  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world,  who  were  making  war  against  war  that  peace  through 
justice  might  come.  And  so,  in  these  trying  days,  the  standard 
carrying  the  colors  continues  to  point  upward  and  onward  and 
will  thus  ever  be  held  until  the  battle  is  won.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  These  resolutions  of  thanks  that  have  been 
proposed  and  seconded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  are  be¬ 
fore  us.  Will  you  signify  your  desire  in  regard  to  them  by 
rising? 

The  entire  audience  arose. 

The  Chairman  :  The  vote  is  unanimous.  Mr.  Smiley  is 
recognized. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SMILEY 

With  all  the  mingled  feelings  and  emotions  which  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  this  evening  bring  up,  I  would  not  be  human  if  I  did 
not  have  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  the  happy  outcome  of  these 
past  three  days  of  Conference.  All  through  it,  there  has  been 
pressing  on  me  a  profound  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  has  put  it  in  the  minds  of  you  kind  friends  to  come  and 
help  carry  on  this  work.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  I  hope  that 
the  hands  of  all  of  us  may  be  strengthened  to  continue  this 
work,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  we  may  have  an¬ 
other  Conference  to  go  on  with  it  further.  I  thank  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  audience  sang  “  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again, 
and  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  adjourned  without  day. 
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Correspondents  of  the  Permanent  Office  of  the 

Conference 

(Because  of  limited  hotel  ^““^Sfifence  tSrTihan  Ippr^imaiw' Yhree 
entertain  as  his  guests  at  any  one  ann  •  ,  {  f  the  many  hundred  inter¬ 

hundred  persons.  While,  therefore,  comparat^ely  tewo^m^  C</nference  can  be 

ested  individuals  who  desire  to  co-  p  provided  through  the  permanent 

invited  in  any  given  year,  opportunity  has,  to  *  enrollment  in 

StwA&S  vSrsSV.  MSS 

reU^rn^'^orres^nde^ts^^^^^uc^^^'lifnfary^ 

as  conditions  permit. — Ed.) 

T  .  .  .  ,  -c  TnT,  Arranged:  i,  by  states  within  the  United  States, 

cities  kfph7bXalJunder  eacl3;tate.  na&cs  abhaLtical  under  each  cty  or  town; 
zfby  foreign  countries,  cities  alphabetical  under  each  country. 

Alabama 

Phillips  Hon.  John  Herbert,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Birmingham. 

Jack,  Prof.  Theodore  H.,  Southern  University,  Greensboro. 

Reeves,  Rev.  L.  T.,  Luverne.  -m- 
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m“c“uk Arnolds  H.,  Ph.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools.  Yuma. 

Arkansas 

Totify  C.  Cm  Jr.,  Arkadelphia. 

SSSa.  Prof.  Sa "  of  Arhanaaa,  FayefteviUe. 

California 

Meriam,  Morrison  E„  State  N,orm^,  Ave°‘  East  Oakland. 

Hc"LtE,,RMDS;  ftX  TJniversity^of  i^tTern3  Cah?ornia,g  Loa  Angelea. 

Norton R  ft.'  335  West  „th  St..  Loa  Angelea. 

Titmp  Rev.  Herbert  A.,  Oakland,  Cal.  . ,  , 

ffMoiino^AaS  Paaadena. 

Mather  W.  W.,  744  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

sa RcErsT^  san  Francisco- 

Show,  Prof.  A.  B.,  Stanford  University. 

Colorado 

S;Xc^^HaDOB':'Uneit?si.v  of  ^“Ider. 

Dodds,  Prof.  J.  H.,  430  S.  Emerson  St.,  Denver. 

Peters,  E.  A.,  939  Grant  St.,  Henve  •  Denver. 

Smith,  William  S..  40i-2  Continental  BMg  .  Denve^^ 

llormal^School.  Greeley. 

Lewis,  S.  E.,  Paonia. 
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Mills,  Prof.  Albert  T.,  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur. 

Hieronymus,  Prof.  Robert  E.,  Eureka. 

Atkins,  Gen.  Smith  D.,  Freeport. 
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Trueblood,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

PIartley,  Rev.  George  N.,  Fountain  City. 

Mendenhall,  Edgar,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Goshen. 

Hadley,  Prof.  Arthur  M..  Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  513  Hume-Mansur  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Arthur,  Joseph  C.,  D.Sc.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Coulter,  Stanley,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Baldwin,  Daniel  Pratt,  LL.D.,  Logansport. 

Hoynes,  William,  LL.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

McGuire,  Rev.  U.  M.,  319  W.  Monroe  St.,  Princeton. 

Baily,  Miss  H.  Lavinia,  Richmond. 

Kinsey,  Prof.  O.  P.,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 
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Iowa 
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Engle,  Perry,  M.D.,  Newton. 

Gregory,  Rev.  Ernest  Leonard,  Springdale.  , 

Shatto,  Prof.  Charles  R.,  Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo. 
Duren,  Miss  Fanny,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  Waterloo. 


Kansas 

Hornbaker,  C.  O.,  Emporia.  .  ,  , 

Poe,  Rev.  Floyd,  D.D.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Independence. 
Rashbaum,  Max  J.,  746  Barnet  St.,  Kansas  City. 

Hodder,  Prof.  F.  H..  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Smith,  F.  P.,  Supt.  Schools,  Lawrence.  .  .. 

Dodds,  Rev.  J.  Boggs,  D.D.,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Sterling. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Central  Congregational  Church,  Topeka. 
Stranahan,  Prof.  Edgar  H.,  1811  W.  Maple  St.,  Wichita. 

Kentucky 


Kennison,  Edward  M.,  Kentucky  Normal  College,  Louisa. 

Doolan,  Rev.  Leonard  W.,  Highland  Baptist  Church,  Louisville. 
Prather,  Rev.  C.  H.,  2636  Virginia,  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Prestridge,  Rev.  T.  N.,  D.D.,  The  Baptist  World,  Louisville.  . 
Robertson,  Prof.  A.  T.,  D.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville. 
Seymour,  Dean  C.  B.,  Law  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Louisville. 

Young,  Gen.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville. 
DeParrish,  Stephen,  Richmond. 

Dickey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Stanford. 
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Bryan,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.,  Alexandria. 

Showalter,  D.  B.,  Alexandria.  .  .  Tt  •  •«. 

Fleming,  Prof.  Walter  I..,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Hart,  W.  O.,  134  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans. 
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Douglas,  Miss  Alice  May,  Bath. 

Buffum,  Samuel,  North  Berwick. 

Crosman,  George  L.,  Portland. 

Maryland 


Bobbitt,  L.  B.,  706  Fast  20th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  516  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Tall  Miss  Lida  Lee,  Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  Baltimore. 

Wylie,  Douglas  M.,  818  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 

Grosvenor,  Prof.  Edwin  A.,  LL.D.,  Amherst  College  Amherst. 
Winslow,  Guy  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern,  American  School  1  eace  League,  Boston. 
Brown,  Samuel  N.,  The  E.  &  T.,  Fairbanks  Co  Boston. 

Cox,  Prof.  Ignatius  W.,  S.  J.,  Boston  College,  Boston. 

Currier,  Prof.  Charles  F.  A.,  Institute  of  JecllT°^y’  Boston. 

Far  well,  Rev.  Parris  T..  196  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Hammer,  C.  D.,  Box  2028,  Boston. 

Kennedy,  Tas.  S.,  39  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Winship,  A.  E.,  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

Baldwin,  Walter  A..  22  Park  Drive,  Brookline. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Burt  G.,  Brookline.  r,  ,  rntnhrifW 

Burrows,  Rev.  Arthur  S.,  Immanuel  Bantist  Church,  Cambridge. 

Zillmer,  Raymond,  18  Mellen  St.,  Cambridge. 

Lyman,Y  Rev.CPayson  W.,  Fowler  Congregational  Church,  ball  River. 

Walker,  Rev.  Lewis  A.,  88  Myrtle  Ave.,  ltCT  ^retire 
Beers,  Rev.  Robert  W.,  30  E.  Haverhill  St.,  Lawrence. 

T>radley  Rev.  Edward  E..  Lincoln.  u  t  n 
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Holling,  Rev.  T.  E.,  148  Park  Ave.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Prager,  Gustave,  466  King  St.,  W.,  Berlin,  Ontario.  . 

Jefferson,  Rev.  Selby,  Creditan,  Stephen  Co.,  Ontario. 

Chisholm,  Joseph  A.,  K.C.,  Halifax  Club,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dennis,  Hon.  William,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Harris,  Reginald  V.,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  Halifax. 

Macgillivray,  Dougald,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Macmillan,  Rev.  I.  W.,  D  D  St.  Matthew’s.  Church  Halifax 
Magill,  Prof.  Robert  A.,  D.D.,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pearson,  G.  Fred,  45  Sackville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Ross,  Rev.  R.  Wm„  Ft.  Massey  Presbyterian  Church,  Halifax  N.  S. 

Russell,  Hon.  Benj.,  D.C.L.,  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court,  Halifax. 

Killins,  D.  E.,  Marshville  Ontario. 

Craik,  Rev.  Galen  H.,  Melbourne.  P.  Q. 

Reilly,  Hon.  E.  A.,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

Cook^Prof”.  E.’ Albert,  Congregational  College  of  Canada,  Montreal. 

Dickie,  Rev.  R.  W.,  644  Dorchester  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 

Lighthall,  W.  D.,  K.C.,  F.R^S.C.,  Montreal. 

Borden,  R.  L->  M.P.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa. 

Woodside,  Rev.  G.  A.,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  . 

Keith,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  Knox  Church,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Hatheway,  Mrs.  W.  Frank,  71  St.  James  St.,  St.  John,  IN.  JJ. 

Biggar,  E.  B.,  471  Marion  St.,  Parkdale,  Toronto. 

Young,  Rev.  George  M.,  Tryon,  P.  E-  Island. 

Langford,  A.  L.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

Little,  George  Henry,  Box  335,  Victoria,  B.  G. 

Russell,  H.  J.,  273  Machray  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 

Cutten,  George  B.,  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  IN.  b. 

Crowell,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Box  303.  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

China 

Dealy,  T.  Kirkman,  Queen’s  College,  .Hong  Kong 

Gibb,  Prof.  Jno.  McGregor,  Jr.,  Peking  University,  Peking. 

Kirton,  Captain  Walter,  The  National  Review,  Shanghai. 

Hedley,  Rev.  John,  United  Methodist  Mission,  Tientsin.  • 

Egypt 

Irain,  Hadji  Mirza  Abdel  Mohamed,  Tchehreh  Nema,  Cairo. 

England 

Greene,  W.  S.  Clayton,  2  Garden  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.  C. 

France 

Beach,  Charles  F.,  95  rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Pans 
Bollack,  Leon,  French  Peace  Society,  147  Ave.  Malakoff,  Pans. 

Germany 

Nasmyth,  George  W.,  c/o  American  Express  Co.,  Charlottenstr.  55.  Berlin. 
Strttpp  t>r  tur  Karl,  Reuterweg  40,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Son,  s!  M.  Fredericks  of.  “  Nobiles  Academici,”  Ritterhaus,  Heidelberg. 

Italy 

Creeth,  Miss  Emily,  via  Curtatone  6,  Rome. 

Tolerton,  Miss  J.,  via  Curtatone  6,  Rome. 

Japan 

Denton,  Miss  May  Florence,  Doshisha  Girls’  School,  Kioto. 

Bowles,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Japan  Peace  Society,  ^ol5yo- 
Clement,  Prof.  Ernest  W.,  First  Higher  §ch°ol,  Tokyo. 

Loomis,  Rev.  H.,  Japan  Agency  American  Bible  Society,  \okoha  . 

Parry,  C.  A.,  The  Japan  Daily  Herald,  Yokohama. 

Liberia 

Ellis,  Hon.  George  W.,  F.R.,  G.S.,  American  Legation,  Monrovia. 

Mexico 

Apartado  338,  San  L«ia  Potcl. 
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Persia 

Fathullah  Khan,  Mirza,  Shah-Shahan,  Isfahan. 

Sohrab,  Mirza  Anayetullah,  Abadeh  nr.  Isfahan. 

Hosein  Mirza,  Golam,  Tokesh  Zadeh,  Shirez. 

Azzizollah  Mirza,  Kiian,  Rue  Arbab  Jamsheed,  Teheran. 

Peru 

MacKnight,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Men’s  Normal  School,  Lima. 

Syria 

Carhart,  S.  L.,  Library,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut. 

Tasmania 

Mather,  J.  Francis,  The  Australian  Friend,  Hobart. 

Mather,  R.  Andrew,  The  Society  of  Friends,  Hobart. 

Mercer,  Bishop,  Peace  Society  in  Tasmania,  Hobart. 

Turkey 

Tewfik  Bey,  S.  M.,  Dalustan  Iranian,  Bayezid,  Constantinople. 
Partridge,  Rev.  Ernbst  C.,  American  Normal  School,  Sivas. 
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PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  BY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


THE  PUGSLEY  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTESTS 

In  1908,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  then  an 
undergraduate  student  in  Harvard  University,  offered  through  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  $50  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  international 
arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  an  American  college.  The 
prize  was  won  by  L.  B.  Bobbitt,  of  Baltimore,  a  sophomore  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  following  year  (1909-10)  a  similar  prize  of 
$100  was  won  by  George  Knowles  Gardner,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
Harvard  sophomore.  A  like  prize  of  $100  in  1910-11  was  won  by  Harry 
Posner,  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  a  senior  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  while  the  prize  for  1911-12  went  to  John  K. 
Starkweather,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  junior  in  Brown  University,  and  that 
for  1912-13  to  Bryant  Smith,  of  Guilford  College,  N.  C.,  a  senior  in 
Guilford  College.  The  number  of  essays  submitted  in  each  year  have 
been  as  follows:  1908-9,  5°>  I9°9~I0>  75 1  i9IO_II»  61;  1911-12  (when  for 
the  first  time  the  contest  was  restricted  to  men  students  only),  5C  a.nc* 
1912-13,  55.  Each  winner  has  attended  a  Mohonk  Conference  to  receive 
the  prize.  For  an  account  of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Smith  and  of  his 
response,  see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  session  in  this  report.  Mr. 
Smith’s  winning  essay  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  Ed. 


THE  SIXTH  PUGSLEY  PRIZE,  1913-14 

Through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 
will  again  offer  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  International 
Arbitration  ”  by  an  undergraduate  man  student  of  any  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  contest  will  close  March  15, 
1914.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


THE  BLACK  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

In  1911  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black,  of  New  York,  offered,  through  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  two  prizes — of  $200  and  $100 — for  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject  of  “International  Peace,”  by  undergraduate  women 
students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States.  lhe  first 
prize  was  won  by  Eunice  B.  Peter,  a  senior  in  the  Chicago  Law  School, 
and  the  second  by  Katherine  Warren,  a  sophomore  in  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  In  1912-13  the  first  of  similar  prizes  was  won  by  Mary  K. 
Pollock,  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  a  freshman  in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  and  the  second  by  Helen  Anderson 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  junior  in  the  University  of  Denver  For  an  account 
of  the  presentation  of  the  first  prize  to  Miss  Pollock  and  of  her  response, 
see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  session  in  this  report.  T  he  winning  essays 
by  Misses  Pollock  and  Anderson  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  Ld. 
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Persia 

Fathullak  Khan,  Mirza,  Shah-Shahan,  Isfahan. 

Sohrab,  Mirza  Anayetullah,  Abadeh  nr.  Isfahan. 

Hosein  Mirza,  Golam,  Tokesh  Zadeh,  Shirez. 

Azzizollah  Mirza,  Kiian,  Rue  Arbab  Jamsheed,  Teheran. 

Peru 

MacKnight,  Prof.  J.  A.,  Men’s  Normal  School,  Lima. 

Syria 

Carhart,  S.  L.f  Library,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut. 

Tasmania 

Mather,  J.  Francis,  The  Australian  Friend,  Hobart. 

Mather,  R.  Andrew,  The  Society  of  Friends,  Hobart. 

Mercer,  Bishop,  Peace  Society  in  Tasmania,  Hobart. 

Turkey 

Tewfik  Bey,  S.  M.,  Dalustan  Iranian,  Bayezid,  Constantinople. 
Partridge,  Rev.  Ernest  C.,  American  Normal  School,  Sivas. 
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PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  BY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


THE  PUGSLEY  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTESTS 

In  1908,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  then  an 
undergraduate  student  in  Harvard  University,  offered  through  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  $50  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  international 
arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  an  American  college.  The 
prize  was  won  by  L.  B.  Bobbitt,  of  Baltimore,  a  sophomore  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  following  year  (1909-10)  a  similar  prize  of 
$100  was  won  by  George  Knowles  Gardner,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
Harvard  sophomore.  A  like  prize  of  $100  in  1910-11  was  won  by  Harry 
Posner,  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  a  senior  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  while  the  prize  for  1911-12  went  to  John  k. 
Starkweather,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  junior  in  Brown  University,  and  that 
for  1912-13  to  Bryant  Smith,  of  Guilford  College,  N.  C.,  a  senior  in 
Guilford  College.  The  number  of  essays  submitted  in  each  year  have 
been  as  follows:  1908-9,  50;  1909-10,  75;  1910-11,  61;  1911-12  (when  for 
the  first  time  the  contest  was  restricted  to  men  students  only),  51,  and 
1912- 13,  55.  Each  winner  has  attended  a  Mohonk  Conference  to  receive 
the  prize.  For  an  account  of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Smith  and  of  his 
response,  see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  session  in  this  report.  Mr. 
Smith’s  winning  essay  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference.— Ed. 


THE  SIXTH  PUGSLEY  PRIZE,  1913-14 

Through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 
will  again  offer  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  “  International 
Arbitration  ”  by  an  undergraduate  man  student  of  any.  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  contest  will  close  March  15, 
1914  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


THE  BLACK  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

In  ion  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black,  of  New  York,  offered,  through  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  two  prizes— of  $200  and  $100— for  the  best  essays 
on  the  subject  of  “  International  Peace,”  by  undergraduate  women 
students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  Sta  es.  Qe  ,  ^  , 
prize  was  won  by  Eunice  B.  Peter,  a  senior  in  the  Chicago  aw  > 

and  the  second  by  Katherine  Warren,  a  sophomore  in  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  In  1912-13  the  first  of  similar  prizes  was  won  by  Mary  R. 
Pollock,  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  a  freshman  in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  and  the  second  by  Helen  Anderson 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  junior  in  the  University  of  Denver.  For  an  account 
of  the  presentation  of  the  first  prize  to  Miss  Pollock  and  of  her  response 
see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  session  in  this  report.  e  winnit  g  c> 
by  Misses  Pollock  and  Anderson  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  E  . 
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THE  BLACK  PRIZES  FOR  1913-14 

Through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black,  of  New 
York,  will  again  offer  two  prizes — a  first  prize  of  $200  and  a  second 
prize  of  $100 — for  the  best  essays  on  “  International  Peace  ”  by  under¬ 
graduate  women  students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States.  The  contest  will  close  March  15,  1914.  For  full  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
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Special  Meetings  held  in  Connection  with  or  During 

the  Nineteenth  Conference 

business  men’s  meetings 

The  official  delegates*  from  business  organizations  held  a 
number  of  special  meetings  on  May  14th,  15th  and  16th,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  prepared  and  adopted  resolutions  presented 
to  and  approved  by  the  Conference.*  At  one  meeting,  they 
conferred  with  Mr.  Norman  Angell  (Ralph  Lane),  author  of 
“  The  Great  Illusion,”  regarding  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
arbitration  movement. 


press  committee  meeting 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Nineteenth  Conferencef  held  a 
special  meeting,  May  15th,  at  which  they  adopted  the  following 
minute : 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Nineteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  has  considered  the  question  of  educating  public 
opinion  through  the  press,  and  unanimously  recommends : 

That  the  Permanent  Secretary  furnish  newspapers  and  periodicals,  at 
frequent  intervals,  with  topics  for  editorial  discussion,  and  with  news 
on  the  progress  of  International  Arbitration,  reporting  any  resulting 
increase  in  publicity  to  the  next  Conference;  and 

That  the  Platform  of  the  Conference  be  announced  at  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  last  day  of  future  conferences,  instead  of  on  the  last 
evening,  in  order  to  secure  its  full  news  value  in  the  morning  news¬ 
papers  of  the  ensuing  Saturday. 


Albert  E.  Hoyt,  Chairman. 
W.  P.  Hamilton,  Secretary  Pro  Tem. 


Memorial  Service  in  Honor  of  Albert  K.  Smiley 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  14th,  a  simple  but  touching 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  whose  death 
occurred  December  2,  1912,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  a 

*  See  report  by  Mr.  Marks  in  proceedings  of  sixth  session, 
t  For  personnel  of  the  committee,  see  p.  2. 
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committee,  originally  appointed  by  the  New  York  Peace  Soci¬ 
ety,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey.  The 
service  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Eaton, 
and  several  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  the  late  Mr.  Smiley  were 
sung.  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Brown  both  spoke  feelingly,  the  for¬ 
mer  dwelling  on  Mr.  Smiley  as  a  friend  of  humanity  in  general, 
and  the  latter  referring  more  particularly  to  his  work  as  founder 
and  host  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proceedings  of  the  service,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Conference,  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Daniel  Smiley. — Ed. 


Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  Oratorical  Contest 

The  annual  national  oratorical  contest  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  15th, 
and,  by  invitation  of  the  Association,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  listened  to  the  orations.  Each  of  the  three  con¬ 
testants  had  previously  won  a  local  (college),  State  and  group 
contest.  The  winner  was  Paul  V.  Blanshard,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  representing  the  “  Central  Group.”  The  “  West¬ 
ern  Group  ”  was  represented  by  Vernon  M.  Welsh,  of  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  the  “  Eastern  Group  ”  by  Calvin 
Magruder,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Particulars  of  the  contest  and  information  concerning  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor  S.  F. 
Weston,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. — Ed. 
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(Names  of  speakers  and.  writers  in  small  capitals!  titles  of  addresses 

and  papers  in  italics.) 


Abbott,  Lyman,  2,  20,  202,  220; 
address  of,  11;  remarks  of,  171. 

Adler,  Felix,  131,  202. 

Aerial  warfare,  107. 

Alabama  Claims  Arbitration,  44- 
45;  151- 

Aliens  in  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
tection  of,  189-194;  committee 
on,  3,  181,  189. 

American- British  Peace  Centen¬ 
nial ,  Program  of  the ,  29. 

American  Expansion  and  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  138. 

American  Immigration  and  the 
Movement  of  European  Popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Light  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration,  120. 

American  School  Peace  League, 
125,  130,  188. 

Amsterdam  Board  of  Trade,  185. 

“  Angell,  Norman  ”  (Ralph 
Lane),  no,  130,  202,  219;  ad¬ 
dress  of  75. 

Anglo-American  Diplomatic  Re¬ 
lations,  A  Century  of,  39. 

Arbitral  Justice,  International 
Court  of  (see  “International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice”). 

Arbitration  (see  “International 
Arbitration”  ). 

Arbitration  as  a  Means  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice,  11. 

Arbitration  Treaty,  a  general,  8, 
16,  21,  87. 

Armaments,  23;  cost  of,  no, 
127;  limitation  of,  85,  107, 

108,  109,  118-119. 

Armies  (see  “Armaments”). 


Army  and  Navy,  The,  not 
Friends  of  War,  136. 

Australia,  134. 

Baker,  J.  Allen,  51,  202. 

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  3,  189. 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  184. 

“  Bard  Amendment,”  the,  to 
Panama  Canal  Act,  165,  176-7. 

Beals,  Charles  E.,  no,  202. 

Belligerents,  financial  loans  to, 
92,  107,  182 ;  resolution  con¬ 

cerning,  183. 

Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
114. 

Bernstein,  Samuel,  185,  202. 

Binghamton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  185. 

Black,  Mrs.  Elmer,  196,  202, 
217,  218;  presents  prize,  194. 

Black  Prizes,  the,  for  Essays  on 
International  Peace,  188;  his¬ 
tory  of,  217;  offered  for  1913-  " 
14,  2t8  ;  presentation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of,  for  1912-13*  !94_ 
196. 

Boards  of  Trade  (see  “Business 
Organizations”) . 

Borchard,  Edwin  M.,  112,  202. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
184. 

Bourassa,  Henri,  3,  202;  ad¬ 
dress  of,  59. 

Breed,  G.  H.,  184,  202. 

British-American  Peace  Centen¬ 
ary  Committee:  Manifesto  of, 
to  the  Nations,  34;  program  of. 
29-39. 
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Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  2,  202, 
220. 

Bruce,  Helm,  hi,  202. 

Bryan,  William  J.,  8,  106,  plan 
of,  to  promote  peace,  10,  52. 

Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
185. 

Bulletins  to  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  182,  187. 

Burlington  Commercial  Club, 
185. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.,  3. 

Business  and  International  Ar¬ 
bitration,  181-189;  resolutions 
concerning,  183. 

Business  Men :  part  taken  by,  in 
Conference,  181-189';  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by,  183 ;  work  of, 
for  international  arbitration, 
80,  187-189. 

Business  Organizations :  bulle¬ 
tins  to,  182,  187;  committee  on, 

3,  report  of,  181 ;  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  Mohonk  Conference, 

4,  182,  list  of,  185 ;  delegates 
from,  present  at  Conference, 
182,  list  of,  184;  in  foreign 
countries,  interest  of,  181 ; 
meetings  of  delegates  from, 
219;  resolutions  of,  183. 

Business  vs.  War,  188. 

California,  anti-alien  legislation 
of,  16,  190. 

Callahan,  James  M.,  39,  202. 

Camden  Board  of  Trade,  185. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry, 
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